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AUTHORS PREFACE TO THE 
ENGLISH EDITION. 


THE work here introduced to English readers is the result 
of studies which have been pursued during a long series of 
years. The aim of these studies has been to ascertain the 
meaning of the words of our Lord as they must have pre- 
sented themselves to the ear and mind of His Jewish hearers. 
The author is well aware that the last word has not been 
said on not a few important and difficult questions treated in 
this volume; but his wishes will be fulfilled if his work 
serves to strengthen the conviction that labour in this 
direction is not fruitless, and must be done by many co- 
workers, if Christian Theology is to be brought into more 
precise relations with its historical basis. | 

As to the relation of the English translation to the 
German original, I have only to add that the English version 
practically forms a second edition of the work. A number 
of small errors have been corrected by the author throughout 
the whole book, and the introductory part has been partly 
rewritten and rendered more complete. The “ Messianic 
Texts,’ which form an Appendix to the German volume, have 
not been included in the English edition. As they may be 
had separately from the publisher of the German edition 
(J. C. Hinrichs, Leipzig), it seemed superfluous to reprint 


them here. 
GUSTAF H. DALMAN. 


Lerpzic, lst April 1902. 
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NOTE BY THE TRANSLATOR. 


—¢— 


Tue Translator has endeavoured to furnish a faithful version 
of the German original, but is not responsible for the various 
positions maintained by the author. If the Gospel was first 
announced in the Aramaic language, it is obvious that the 
Greek versions of the Synoptists cannot be finally interpreted 
without taking due account of the Aramaic prototype. This 
factor is introduced by Dr. Dalman’s line of research, and will 
be seen to contribute elements of great value in the minuter 
exegesis of the Gospels. 

The Translator has to thank the Rev. Professor A. R. S. 
Kennedy, of Edinburgh, for the helpful interest he has taken 
in the process of translation, and for correcting the second 
proofs. In rendering into English the idea of the malkuth 
Yahveh (Gottesherrschaft, usually called “the Kingdom of 
God”), he hopes no inconvenience will be caused by the 
occasional use of “theocracy” as a shorter synonym for 
“ Sovereignty of God.” In citing the Talmud, b. before the 
name of the Tractate stands for Babylonian, j. for Jerusalem ; 
a Baraitha is a tradition of the elders which did not happen 
to be incorporated in the authoritative collection of R. 


Yehuda ha-Nasi. 
D. M. KAY. 
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THE WORDS OF JESUS. 


INTRODUCTION. 
I. ARAMAIC AS THE LANGUAGE OF THE JEWS. 


As the proof has been offered with comparative frequency of 
late + showing that the “ Hebraists,”? that is, the “ Hebrew ”- 
speaking Jews of Palestine, who formed a class distinct from 
the “Hellenists,’ did not in reality speak Hebrew but 
Aramaic, it seems superfluous to raise a fresh discussion on all 
the details of this question. Yet, while reference is made 
to my “Grammatik des jiid.-pal. Aramiisch ” for information 
‘on all the Aramaic expressions that occur in the New 
Testament and Josephus, the most important sources of evi- 
dence now involved must here be shortly summarised. 

1. The custom, represented in the second century after 
Christ as very ancient, of translating into Aramaic the teat 
of .the Hebrew Pentateuch in the synagogues of the Hebraists 
of Palestine. 

M. Friedmann, Onkelos und Akylas (1896), 58 ff., 81 f., 
still holds ‘fast to the traditional opinion that even Ezra had 
an Aramaic version of the Tora. In this he is mistaken. 
Yet the high antiquity of the Targum custom of interpreting 
is incontestable. About the year 200 a.p. the practice is so 


1 Most recently by G. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache (1896), and 7h. Zahn, 
Einleitung in das Neue Testament, i, (1897) 1-24. 
2 Acts 61 ‘HBpatoc. 
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firmly established that the Mishna does not make it a matter 
for prescription, but concerns itself only with the more 
precise determination of details (Meg. iv. 5, 7, 11). In the 
third century it was recommended—by Joshua ben Levi to his _ 
sons—that one should not even in private read the text of the 
Law without the traditional translation. It was not practical 
necessity that was the determining factor in this case, but 
the inviolable custom according to which Bible text and 
Targum were inseparable. There must, however, have been 
a time during which a pressing necessity created this custom, 
tending to depreciate the significance of the Bible text,— 
a time, that is, when the Hebrew text was not understood by 
those who frequented the synagogues. That even written 
Targums existed in the time of Christ may perhaps be 
concluded from the story? which represents Gamaliel 1 as 
having caused a Targum of Job to be built into the temple 
while it was building, provided this Targum were written in 
Aramaic and not in Greek. Gamaliel m. also would appear 
to have seen a copy of the same Targum. Of course it does 
not follow that such Targums were widely distributed, least 
of all that every one should have had them at home; only it 
is clear that in public worship the Holy Scripture was not 
read without the translation into Aramaic. This rendering, 
according to Meg. iv. 4, was required to follow each single 
verse in the Pentateuch, and every three verses in the 
Prophets. 

2. The Aramaic titles for classes of the people and for 
feasts attested by Josephus and the New Testament. 

Of these there may be named— 

Papicaio* =v (Hebrew would be Dv), “ Phari- 


1 Ber. 8°; ef. W. Bacher, Agada der pilast. Amorier, i. 141. That the 
Targum should therefore be also ‘‘read,” thus implying the possession of written 
Targums, is, however, not to be inferred from the expression. 

2 Sabb. 115*; j. Sabb. 15°; Tos. Sabb. xiii. 2; Sophr. v. 15. 

3 See same passages except j. Sabb. 15°. 

* Zahn, Kinl. ind. N, Test, i, 28, maintains that the plural sv lies at 
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sees”; Xaavaiay (Jos. Ant. UI. vii. 1)= 8273 (Heb. 0273), 
“Priests”; apaSapyns,! apaBayns (ibid.)=827 8273 (Heb. 
a0 29), “High Priest”; macya=N8NDB (Heb. NDB), 
“Passover”; daoap0a (Ant. UL x. 6)=NM¥Y (Heb. My), 
“Pentecost”; Ppovpaia2 Ppovpai=NNB (Heb. O25), 
“Purim”; odBBata = NNav (Heb, nav), “ Sabbath.” 

3. The use of the Aramaic language in the Temple. 
In support of this is the old tradition that John Hyrcanus 
heard in the sanctuary a divine voice speaking in the 
Aramaic language, j. Sot. 24>; cf. Ant. xm. x. 3.3 In the 
temple, according to Shek. v. 3, vi. 5, the legends on the tokens 
for the drink-offerings and on the chests in which the con- 
tributions of the faithful were deposited were in Aramaic. 
As now given in the Mishna text, some, however, of the names 
are Hebrew. But the use of Aramaic in the other cases is so 
striking in matters of the temple service, that one must regard 
it as the sole language originally used in this connection. 

4, Old official documents in the Aramate language— 
These are, first, the “Roll concerning Fasts,” a catalogue of 
days on which fasting was forbidden, first compiled in the 
time of the rising against the Romans, 66-70 A.D.; secondly, 
the Epistles of Gamaliel u. (about 110 A.D.) to the Jews of 
South Judea, Galilee, and Babylon. Both of these were 
destined for the Jewish people, and primarily, indeed, for those 
of Palestine. For the “Roll concerning Fasts,” see my 
the basis of the Greek form apicaio:, because the ending afou represents a 
Semitic final sound in i or ay; and that from xv5 there would have been 
formed Sapicds. This is not convincing ; for bapicas would have been unsuit- 
able as the name of a party, and the Greek language forms with equal ease 
Aapicoatos from Adpicoa, and ’A@nvatos from ’APfva. But, of course, it is 
probable that the formation of the Greek Papioato. depended on the frequently 
heard plural definite s:v™73. Besides, the analogy of Zaddovxatoc must have co- 
operated, and that goes back to ‘ps, definite axpry, plur. def. *xpr7y. 

1 Wellhausen, Isr. und Jiid. Gesch. 161, holds that yavapéBys was the 


original reading ; but it is possible that we have here one of the intentional 
Grecisms of Josephus. dpaSdxns was meant to suggest dpaBdpyns. 
2 Spovpat is due to a reminiscence of the Greek word ¢povpd, plur. ppovpal. 
30f. Dérenbowrg, Essai sur Vhistoire de la Palestine, 74; Biichier, Die 
Priester und der Cultus (1895), 62f. 
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treatise “ Aramiische Dialektproben,” 1-3, 32-34; cf. Jiid. 
Monatschr. xli. 326, and Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 7f. The 
Epistles of Gamaliel given in Aram. Dialektproben are 
attributed by the Palestinian Talmud Sanh. 18°, and there- 
after by Graetz,! Dérenbourg? Neubauer,’ and Biichler,* to 
the first Gamaliel; but this must be an error, as the four 
groups of Jews alluded to (Upper and Lower Galilee, Darom 
(South-west Judea), and Babylon) point to a date after the 
destruction of Jerusalem. 

5. The language of the public documents relating to 
purchase, lease-tenure, debt, conditional betrothal, refusal 
of marriage, marriage contract, divorce, renunciation of 
Levirate marriage. The Mishna gives the decisive formule 
of these documents, which were important for securing legal 
validity, for the most part in Aramaic, thus implying that 
this was the language commonly in use. References are 
given in Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 12.° As there is no rule 
prescribing the language in which such documents must be 
drawn up, it is not surprising that the Mishna should also 
sometimes mention formule in Hebrew, as for divorce, Gitt. 
ix. 8, 5; and for emancipation, Keth. iv. 12; ix. 1, 5 for the 
marriage contract. How unimportant the choice of language 
was, appears from Keth. iv. 12, where an Aramaic form is 
given for dwellers in Jerusalem and Galilee, while one in 
Hebrew is given for dwellers in Judea, with no intention, let 
us say, of emphasising the distinction of language, but by 
reason of the varying contents of the formule —The 
previously mentioned Epistles of the Patriarch Gamaliel m1. 
and the Roll concerning Fasts should properly be also 
reckoned among the public documents. 


1 Graetz, Geschichte der Juden, iii. 373. 

2 Dérenbowrg, Essai sur Vhistoire, 242. 

3 Studia Biblica (Oxford, 1885), 49. 

4 Bichler, Die Priester und der Cultus, 63. 

° Only the formula for ‘‘conditional betrothals,” pan (cJudwvor), is not 
mentioned there ; see, however, j. Kidd. 684, 64°; j. Gitt. 49%; j. Er. 21”, 
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The language used in a certain family register ()DN?. nb), 
found at one time in Jerusalem, is open to question. Ac- 
cording to the statement of Levi, one of the Palestinian 
Amoraim (about 300 a.p.1), it was written in Aramaic; and 
at any rate one sentence from it is reproduced in this 
language. The contents, now distorted by additions, would, 
however, refer it at the earliest to the end of the first 
century. But in Yeb. iv. 13 Simeon ben Azzai (about 
110 A.D.) says that he too had found a family register in 
Jerusalem, in which there was used concerning some one 
this formula in Hebrew — WN nvND WDD, “bastard 
of a wedded wife.”? Whether this register was the one. 
alluded to by Levi cannot indeed be affirmed with certainty ; 
but it is probably the same, and its language therefore 
doubtful. 

6. The unquestioned adoption in the tume of Jesus of the 
Aramaic characters in place of the old Hebrew im copies of the 
Bible Text. 

The change of character has the change of language as 
its natural presupposition. . The usual citation from Matt. 
518, implying that ééra was the smallest letter, is certainly 
inconclusive. Vav and yod were both represented at that 
period by a long perpendicular stroke. The yod was distin- 
guished by having a small hook at the top, and was thus 
really larger than the vav. The original spoke, as in Luke 
162”, only of a single hook (ia Kepaia), or perhaps of the 
hook of the yod, as in Shem. R. 9 (whereas Vay. R. 19, 
presupposing the later style of writing, mentions the yod 
itself). The mention of the éa@7a in Matthew would be 
intended for Greek readers. For them iota was actually 


1 See j. Taan. 68"; Ber. R. 98; cf. Biichler, Die Priester und der Cultus, 41 f. 

2H. Laible, in Dalman-Laible’s Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, 
Zohar, and the Liturgy of the Synagogue, 30f., incorrectly refers it to Jesus. 
The discussion treats merely of the definition of the term ‘‘bastard.” In 
Yeb. 49 the discovered document is still further embellished with spurious 
additions. 
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the smallest letter. Instead of on Matt. 5'8 stress must 
be laid much more on the fact that the Judaism of the 
second century possessed the Bible text only in “ Assyrian,” 
ie. Aramaic handwriting,—a point of contrast with the Sam- 
aritans, and further on the fact that even the Alexandrian 
translation is already based upon Hebrew texts in this 
character.! 

7. The Syntax and the vocabulary of the Hebrew of 
the Mishna, which prove themselves to be the creation of 
Jews who thought in Aramaic. M. Friedmann is right in 
saying in his Onkelos und Akylas, p. 88, that “the chief part 
of the Rabbinic vocabulary is in its forms of speech and its 
idioms Hebraised Aramaic.”? In regard to the first point, 
it is specially noteworthy that the Imperfect with the Vav 
Consecutive has vanished from use, and that a tendency 
occurs to use the participle as a present tense.® 

8. The custom of calling the Aramaic “ Hebrew.”— 
Josephus, indeed, showed himself (Ant. x. i. 2, xi. ii. 1) quite 
capable of distinguishing the language and written character 
of the “Syrians” from those of the “Hebrews.” And yet 
between Hebrew and Aramaic words he makes no difference. 
According to Ant. I. i. 1, 2, c¢88ara and ’Aéddap belong to 
the Hebrew tongue, but adoap@a as well (Ant. ml. x. 6) is 
a term of the “Hebrews.” The “Hebrew” in which 
Josephus addresses the people of Jerusalem (Bell. Jud. v1. 
ii. 1) is even called by him (Bell. Jud. v. ix. 2) % watptos 
ydwooa, though in the circumstances nothing but Aramaic 
can be looked for. Again, in the Johannine Gospel the 
Aramaic terms Bybecda, TaBBaba, Toryo0G, ‘PaBBovvi are 
called “Hebrew,” 5? 19317 2036 Aramaic, too, must be 
meant by the “Hebrew tongue” in which Paul spoke 


1 See for this, ¢eg., S. R. Driver, Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of 
Samuel (1890), Ixv ff. 


* See also A. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischnah (1845), 
i. 3; J. H. Weiss, Mischpat léschon ha-Mischna (1867), 2 f. 
8 A. Geiger, loc. cit. i. 40. 
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to the people of Jerusalem (Acts 21 22%), and in which 
Jesus spoke to Paul (Acts 26%). ‘EAAnuotai and 
‘“EBpaio. were the names, according to Acts 61, of the two 
parts of the Jewish people as divided by language, although 
upicrai would have been the more precise counterpart 
of “EAAnuctai. But if it was possible to characterise 
Aramaic as “Hebrew,” it is clear that Aramaic was the 
everyday speech of the Jewish people at this period, in so 
far, at least, as it was not Greek. 

All the facts adduced do not justify us in making a 
distinction between Judea and Galilee, as if Hebrew was 
at least partially a spoken language in the former. In an 
essay which much requires revision, “The dialects of Pales- 
tine in the time of Christ,’! A. Neubauer has advanced 
the following assertion: “In Jerusalem, and perhaps also in 
the greater part of Judea, the modernised Hebrew and a 
purer Aramaic dialect were in use among the majority of 
the Jews; the Galileans and the Jewish immigrants from 
the neighbouring districts understood their own dialect only 
(of course closely related to Aramaic), together with a few 
current Hebrew expressions such as proverbs and prayers.” 
Adequate proof for all three parts of this assertion is 
awanting. Neither the dialect of the Galileans, which was 
merely related to the Aramaic, nor the purer Aramaic of 
the Judeans, nor their modernised Hebrew, can really be 
demonstrated. That Aramaic had at least a distinct pre- 
dominance in Judea may be inferred with certainty from 
the place-names in Jerusalem and its environs: ’Axeddapday 
(wes bon); BnBeadd (SIDN M3); ByOkabd, Bnfedd (Snr m3); 
TapBada (ANB); Toryoba (Sn2%); “Onda, ’Opras (¥PPY) ; 
Sadelv (MDS); Xadevaba (Nn?BD).2 

1 Studia Biblica, Oxford, 1885, 39-74. 
2 The discussion of these words will be found in my Grammatik des jiid.-pal. 
Aram. It may here be added that T'a88a04 (Gram. p. 108) is incorrectly ex- 


plained. sanza, which properly means the baldness of the forepart of the head, 
was a fitting name for the open space in front of the Antonia Castle which 
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In the same category comes also a Hebrew term, similar 
to the foregoing, which was applied to the piece of ground 
on the Mount of Olives where Jesus tarried on the night of 
the betrayal. Whether one adopts the reading T'efonpavet 
(= 29¥ Nn} for OY N3), as I have done Gram. 152, or start- 
ing from the readings yeconpavel, ynoapavel concludes for 
mY NY (=DDY Ny, Isa. 28"), the term is all the same 
Hebrew and not Aramaic. But it does not therefore follow 
that Hebrew was a language in everyday use. The fact that 
Rabbinic literature beginning with the Mishna represents men 
of the pre-Christian and Christian periods as often speaking 
Hebrew and not Aramaic, proves nothing as to the language 
actually spoken by these men. One might as well by the 
same kind of “proofs” produce a demonstration that the 
colloquial language of the Jews in Galilee had always been 
Hebrew. From the strongly expressed antipathy to Aramaic? 
on the part of Juda the first, the redactor of the Mishna, one 
must at once conclude that this language was extruded so far 
as possible from the old traditions. The more significant 
on that account are all the Aramaic testimonies from earlier 
times that remain despite this opposition. The Hebrew 
form of any tradition thus proves nothing at all in favour 
of the oral use of Hebrew at an earlier date. Biichler? may 
be quite right in holding that Aramaic was the language 
used in the temple and in the sacrificial service. But 
when he feels obliged to infer, because the priests speak 
Hebrew in the descriptions of the temple service given by 
the Mishna in the tractates Yoma, Sukka, Tamid, Middoth, 


served as a place of execution. Xagevald (1 Macc. 1237) is not noticed in the 
Grammar. With this term may perhaps be compared the biblical oyndnp pa 
(2 Kings 254) and Onkelos’ xabap for nbaop (Gen. 231”) ; while the interchange 
of m and Z is illustrated by the name ‘Pou8#Xos in Josephus for the biblical j23s9, 
and évios (Ant. xt. v. 4) for the name of the month 109, 

1 Sot. 492; ‘‘ Wherefore should I use the Sursi in Palestine? Either the 
sacred tongue [Hebrew] or Greek !” On “Sursi” vid. Gram. d. jiid.-pal. 
Aram. 2. 

2 A, Biichler, Die Priester und der Cultus, 64 ff 
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that therefore the Aramaic had been expelled from the 
temple during the revolt, 63-70 a.D., there is no sufficient 
basis for his conclusion. At all events, there is no ground 
for the opinion expressed by A. Resch, that Hebrew was 
the language of the mother of Jesus, inasmuch as she _ be- 
longed to South Palestine. 

In regard to Galilee, however, Hebrew does not come 
seriously into question. During the rising of the Maccabees 
the Jewish population in Galilee was so inconsiderable, that 
3000 men under Simon, about 163 B.c., had no other means 
of protecting them from their ill-disposed neighbours than 
by transporting them to Judea.? John Hyrcanus (135-105) 
appears later to have conquered Galilee and to have forced 
it into Judaism, so that Aristobulus 1. was able to continue 
the same process in Iturea.? Jewish families must there- 
after have established themselves in these parts again in 
considerable numbers and intermingled freely with the 
Judaised inhabitants, so that by the time of Josephus the 
chief element of the population of Galilee as a whole appears 
as “Jewish.” Under these circumstances the Hebrew lan- 
guage was not to be looked for; and this applies also to the 
little Nazareth to which there is wrongly’ attributed an 
isolation from intercourse with the outer world. It had 
on the one side Sippori (Sepphoris), the then capital of 
Galilee, and on the other, in close proximity, the cities 
of Yapha and Kesaloth, and it lay on the important highway 
of commerce that led from Sepphoris to the plain of Megiddo 
and onward to Ceesarea. The actual discourses of Jesus in 
no way give the impression that He had grown up in rural 
solitude and seclusion. It is true only that He, like the 
Galileans generally in that region, would have little contact 
with literary erudition. This implies, moreover, that from 


14, Resch, Aussercanonische Paralleltexte, iv. 224, Das Kindheitsevan- 
gelium, 323. 
201) Macc, 579-78, SvAnit XIE XTeeOn 
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this side He did not come into contact with the Hebrew 
tongue. The Aramaic was the mother tongue of the Gali- 
leans as of the people of Gaulonitis, and natives of Syria, 
according to Josephus (Bell. Jud. 1v. i. 5), were able to under- 
stand it. 

The language of the prayers in private use and that of 
the benedictions which were woven into the routine of daily 
life, may possibly have been Hebrew. But the Kaddish 
prayer in Aramaic and the explicit avowal of the Mishna 
Sot. vii. 1, that, inter alia, the daily repetition of the Shema, 
the daily prayer, and the blessing (grace) at meals might be 
said in any language (i? baa), are weighty evidence against 
determining the usage as it really existed among the people 
in accordance with the linguistic form of the Rabbinic tradi- 
tion. If, then, it was conceded that the Hebrew language 
was not to be insisted on even in reading the Shema, that is, 
in the symbolic fulfilment of the duty to occupy oneself with 
the Law which had to be performed daily by every Israelite, 
it is clear that a very pressing necessity must have existed 
for this concession. The Hellenists, who understood no 
Hebrew at all, may well have been the chief occasion for 
this. But as Hebrew could not be quite unintelligible to 
the “ Hebraists,” there was no hindrance, in their case at 
least, to the use of their mother tongue in prayer. That 
even in the third century in Palestine Aramaic was still 
much used in prayer, may be gathered from the deterrent 
urged against it by Johanan (died 279 a.p.), one of the 
Palestinian Amoraim. He put forth the statement that the 
angels did not understand this language, and were therefore 
unable to bring Aramaic prayers before God.2 There is a 
discussion (Ber. 40°) concerning the Aramaic blessing which 


) This is the expression of the Mishna in the common text and in the Baby- 
lonian Talmud ; in the Palestinian Talmud and in the Mishna (ed. Lowe) the 
reading is ‘‘in their language,” osiwha ; the sense, however, is the same. 

* Sabb. 12>; cf. Bacher, Agada der pal. Amor. i. 248. 
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the shepherd Benjamin, in Babylon, used to say over his 
bread ; not, however, owing to the language used, but because 
it did not contain the name of God. That synagogue dis- 
courses intended for the people should have been pronounced 
in Hebrew, is an impossible supposition for a period in which 
the Aramaic version of the Bible text was a necessity. 
Otherwise there must have been an interpreter side by side 
with the speaker. The more the scribes obtained unlimited 
control of the Jewish religious system, so much the more 
did divine worship adopt the form prescribed by the learned, 
and specially calculated only for themselves. During the 
progress of this transition the popular language was gradu- 
ally extruded from public worship. In this connection, also, 
Jewish popular life before the year 70 A.D. must not be 
judged from the appearances created by the Rabbinic 
literature. 

Not even in regard to the legal schools of the earlier 
times is it incontestably certain that their language through- 
out was Hebrew, and that, in particular, the legal decisions 
were always formulated in that language. We are told, at 
any rate (Eduyoth viii. 4), that a certain Yose, who indeed is 
incorrectly styled Yose ben Yoezer of Zereda,! pronounced 
his decisions as to clean and unclean in Aramaic. This Yose 
appears to have lived about 100 ap. One might conclude 
that at least in his school Aramaic was the prevalent 
language. 

From all these considerations must be drawn the. con- 
clusion that Jesus grew up speaking the Aramaic tongue, 
and that He would be obliged to speak Aramaic to His 
disciples and to the people in order to be understood. Of 
Him, least of all, who desired to preach the gospel to the 
poor, who stood aloof from the pedagogic methods of the 


1 The appellation is held to be genuine by H. Kiweger, Genesis und Com- 
position der Halacha-Sammlung Edujot (1895), 84. See, however, 4. Biichler, 
Die Priester und der Cultus, 63, 84; D. Hoffmann, Mischnajoth, Eduj. viii. 4. 
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scribes, is it to be expected that He would have furnished 
His discourse with the superfluous,and to the hearers per- 
plexing, embellishment of the Hebrew form ? 


Il. Tue Lirerary Use or HEBREW. 


The Jewish people has written in Hebrew in all periods. 
German, Spanish, Arabic may be the sole language of. inter- 
course, while literary work is done as exclusively in Hebrew. 
So it may have been also in the period when Aramaic was 
dominant. 

And we possess, in fact, some examples of Hebrew 
authorship from the centuries before and after the birth 
of Christ. A Hebrew original must be regarded as prob- 
able for the Asswmption of Moses, the Apocalypse of Baruch, 
2 Hsdras? the Book of Jubilees3 and for the Jewish ground- 
work of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs.« The same 
language may be assumed for the whole series of writings 
composed under the names of Enoch, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Baruch, and Ezra, and for the 
Psalms of Solomon, in so far at least as such works 
were written in any Semitic language. Who could without 


' That I have in some respects serious misgivings regarding the considerations 
urged by &. H. Charles as proving a Hebrew original, see my notice of his 
edition of the Apocalypse of Baruch, Theol. Litbl. xviii. (1897) No. 15. The 
same reservation applies to Charles’ conclusions as to the Assumption of Moses. 
Especially must his attempts at retranslation be pronounced almost throughout 
a failure. But in the affirmation of a Hebrew original he is right. 

2 See esp. Wellhausen, Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. (1899) 234 ff. 

8 See H. Littmann in Kautzsch’s Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen, ii. 35. 

4M. Gaster, The Hebrew Text of one of the Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, Proc. Soe. Bibl. Arch., Dec. 1893, Feb. 1894, believed he had 
discovered the original of the Testament of Naphtali; but the conjecture of 
A. Neubauer, Medixval Jewish Chronicles, vol. i. p. xxi, that Jerachme’el is 
the translator of the apocryphal writings contained in the Bodleian MS. used 
by Gaster, holds good also for the Testament of Naphtali. From Neubauer’s 
communications regarding Jerachme’el one does not expect from the latter 
Semitic originals that had disappeared, but selections from Western literature 


which was inaccessible to Jews. See also F. Schnapp, Apokryphen und Pseud- 
epigraphen, ii. 458 f. 
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hesitation have represented Moses or Baruch as the writer 
of a book in Aramaic? To Hellenists such a book might be 
offered without scruple, because the Hebrew original could 
not have been read by them. Among “ Hebraists” it would 
be startling if, in place of the presumed Hebrew original, 
a mere Aramaic translation had come to light. 

The Book of Daniel forms here no real exception. Its 
groundwork, comprising the contents of chaps. 1-6, has 
presumably been an Aramaic narrative of the experiences 
of Daniel and his comrades at the court of Babylon. A 
writing, in which the visions of the King of Babylon were 
interpreted, used aptly enough the language current in the 
whole East at the time. The second part of the book, 
chaps. 7-12, gave—not less appropriately in Hebrew— 
visions which Daniel himself had had, together with their 
interpretation through an angel. The redactor may first 
have ventured to translate chaps. 1'-2* into Hebrew, and 
chap. 7 into Aramaic, and by this means as well as_ by 
the corresponding contents of the prophecy he welded the 
separate halves into one whole. In chap. 2 the world- 
power is in decay when the Kingdom of God makes its 
appearance; in chap. 7 ff. it is in reality full of the greatest 
menace against the people of God (cf. 2“* with 7%). In 
chap. 7 is also to be noted the peculiar use of the Hebrew 
oy, occurring only in this chapter. That the Aramaic part 
did not begin originally with 2* is self-evident. Further 
additions to the Aramaic part would naturally be composed 
in Aramaic, so that in the Aramaic translation of the supple- 
ments to Daniel (Song of the Three Children, Daniel and 
the Dragon), which M. Gaster has published,! at least the 
choice of language is happily inspired; though it must not 

1 Y. Gaster, The Unknown Aramaic Original of Theodotion’s Additions to 
the Book of Daniel, Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch. xvi. 280ff., 312 ff., xvii. 75 ff. 
Gaster has extracted the pieces from the Chronicle of Jerachme’el, who 


himself declares at the outset that he had translated them from the Greek 
Bible, 
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be fancied that this really represents the original from which 
Theodotion translated. 

In regard to the Book of Enoch, the question as to its 
original language is complicated owing to the different origin 
of its parts. A Semitic original is beyond question for 
chaps. 1-36. In this section the terms dovea, 18°, Mavdo- 
Bapa, 281, BaBdnpa, 291, speak in favour of Aramaic by 
reason of the ending in -a, though 78 is only known as a 
Hebrew word, and 35», “ wilderness,” can be equally good 
Hebrew. In 10” ra caBBata avtév stands where “ their 
grey old age” was to be expected; but that is susceptible 
of explanation equally well through Heb. 092¥ ag Aram. 
Honay or fnn3w. In 10° wafnpéous (cf. W>) may also be 
Hebrew or Aramaic. Expressions clearly Hebrew are— 
Kal éyéveto, 61 (from Gen. 61); xpd TovTwy TaV Adyor, 121; 
wv) Body (cf. SIP bi), 92; as well as dmo mpoodoev, 91° 
227; é« defiav (=southwards), 137; and evppavOyncovras 
evppawopevo. (= IND’ Nin’), 25° An original in Hebrew 
must be assumed for chaps. 72-82 on account of the 
Hebrew names for the phases of the sun and moon, 78%, 
and for the points of the compass, 774, As for chaps. 
37—71, I can merely point out the Hebraising phrases “ and it 
came to pass,” 571 68* 70! 711; “and it will come to pass,” 
391 527; “before his face,” 62% 1° 639 65° 66% 692 In 
chaps. 83-90 the repeated use (thirty times) of the redun- 
dant “begin” is striking, and is at least not old Hebrew (vid. 
IV. 8 below, pp. 26 ff). As for the remainder and the book 
as a whole, I do not venture to make a final pronouncement. 

There can be no doubt that the First Book of Maccabees 
is derived from a Hebrew original. When Jerome in the 
Prologus galeatus speaks of having the book before him in 
Hebrew, one must indeed, in view of the prevailing ambiguity 
of his statements on such matters, be careful to see whether 
he has here, too, perhaps made no distinction between 
Hebrew and Aramaic. But the language of the book con- 
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firms his testimony. Its phraseology is that of historical 
narrative in the Bible, which the author has obviously 
imitated of set purpose. It will suffice to adduce—etpicxeu 
xapw évavtiov twos, 10° 11%; Siddvar Képas, 2%; PoBelv 
goPov péyav, 108; tratrdocev trrAnynV peyarny, 53, cf. 53 84; 
KoTTEW KoTreTOV péeyav, 27 929 137; doyitew dpynv peyadny, 
16%; dvip mpos tov mAnoiov av’Tod (=one another), 2%; 
éyéveto OTe, 51 7? 9 10% 88; the frequent use of els cuvavtn- 
ow, eis aTavTnow = nw apd ; o$ddpa = IN; Aéywv AéyorTes = 
"ON? ; KaTd mpdcwmov = "22>, All this is specifically Hebrew 
and not Aramaic. 

The Aramaic Book of the Hasmoneans which is 
modelled after the biblical Aramaic, is in no way connected 
with the First Book of Maccabees, and is, together with its 
Hebrew version,? of much later origin. Of the Book of 
Tobit we now possess four distinct Hebrew recensions and 
one Aramaic;* but though M. Gaster believes he has what 
is nearly the original in one of the Hebrew texts published 
by hin, it still remains possible that all these Semitic texts 
are only translations from the Greek, and that the hypo- 
thetical Semitic original is lost to us. When Jerome says 
that he had completed the Book of Tobit with the help of 
a Hebrew translation, which latter he himself had got made 
from a Chaldaic text, it is possible that this text too may 
have been a translation from the Greek, and may itself have 
been in Syriac. The same possibility will hold of the 
Chaldaic text of the Book of Judith which Jerome used; 

1 See especially the edition of JZ. Gaster, ‘The Scroll of the Hasmonzans,” 
in Transactions of the Orient. Congress, Lond. 1891, ii.; and, further, 4. 


Neubauer in Jew. Quart. Rev. vi. (1894) 570 ff., also Gram. d. jiid.-pal. 
Aram. 6, 

2 See, ¢.g., Baer’s Seder Abodath Yisrael, 441 ff. 

3Two Hebrew recensions were printed in Constantinople 1516 and 1519 ; 
M. Gaster edited in 1897 two more in ‘‘Two unknown Hebrew versions of 
Tobit” (also in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch.) ; 4. Neubauer published an Aramaic 
text (together with the Hebrew of 1516), ‘‘ The Book of Tobit, a Chaldee Text” 
(1877), see also Gram. 27 ff., and Schitrer, Geschichte d. jiid. Volkes,? iii, (1898) 
p. 180f, 
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although in this case a Hebrew original is the most probable. 
Whoever wrote after the model of the biblical books would 
naturally—as we have said above—if a “ Hebraist,” have 
used the “Hebrew” language, but if a Hellenist, the Greek 
language. In no case, however, has the abridged Hebrew 
reproduction of the story of Judith, which we possess in a 
twofold form,! an immediate connection with the original of 
the book. 

If we turn now to the question of the language of a 
primitive Semitic gospel, it must be said that some of the 
incentives favourable to composition in Hebrew at that time 
do not in this case come into action. Jesus had taught in 
Aramaic; and in that language the “ Hebraists” must have 
been taught concerning Him in Christian public worship, if 
the address were to be intelligible to all. If, further, the 
substance of such an address were noted down for the 
Aramaic speaking “ Hebraists,” composition in Hebrew after 
the model of the biblical books was, of course, not incon- 
ceivable, especially as those Jews who could read were also 
able to understand Hebrew, yet the more probable course 
with material already formulated by oral delivery was to 
write it down in the language in which it was spoken, 
particularly if the record were designed to afford convenient 
and reliable material for further recital or public exposition. 
Even some centuries later, the gospel of the Jewish Christians, 
according to the express testimony of Jerome, was composed 
not in Hebrew but in Aramaic. Hence there is much to 
justify the view—unless decisive evidence to the contrary 
should be found in Church tradition or in the Gospels them- 
selves—that a collection of the sayings of our Lord designed 
for “ Hebraists,” in other words, a primitive gospel (Urevan- 
gelium), was written in Aramaic. 


1 Jellinek edited one recension in Beth ha-Midrasch, i. 180 f., Gaster another 
in Proce, Soc, Bibl. Arch. xvi. 156 ff. 
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III. THe SEMITISMS OF THE SYNOPTIC GOSPELS. 


Not a little has been written on the “ Hebraisms” of the 
New Testament since the first important investigation of 
them by Kaspar Wyss! and Johann Vorst? in the seven- 
teenth century. But from the outset it has not been 
grasped with sufficient clearness that the Greek of the 
Jewish MHellenists must have been affected by Semitic 
tongues in several distinct ways. In the first place, it must 
be assumed that the Greek spoken from Syria to Egypt was 
in many particulars influenced, in no small degree, by the 
Aramaic language of the country; and, further, it holds true 
for that portion of the Jewish people that adopted Greek 
in place of its Semitic mother-tongue, that this mother- 
tongue had been Aramaic, and that the world of thought 
peculiar to the Jews, which had then to be apprehended in a 
Greek mould, had already been fashioned in Aramaic and 
no longer in Hebrew. The spiritual intercourse also which 
Jewish Hellenists* continuously had with Hebraists in Pales- 
tine implied a constant interchange between Greek and 
Aramaic (but not Hebrew) modes of expression. Hebrew 
influence was active only indirectly: first, in- so far as a 
Hebrew past underlay the Aramaic present of the Jewish 
people; secondly and in particular, because the Greek trans- 
lation of the Old Testament had necessarily a powerful in- 
fluence on the religious dialect. 

“In the case of the Synoptic Gospels of the Christian 
Hellenists, there has further to be added to the previously 
specified relations with Jewish Aramaic, the highly important 
consideration that the groundwork of the material elaborated 
by them had been originally created in Aramaic. And _ this 
holds equally true whether their basis presented itself to the 


1 Kaspar Wyss, Dialectologia sacra, Ziirich, 1650. 

2 Johann Vorst, Philologia sacra, ii., Leyden, 1658, i., Amsterdam, 1665, 
with general title: De Hebraismis Novi Testamenti Commentarius, Amster- 
dam, 1665. 
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authors directly in its Aramaic form or already through the 
medium of Greek tradition, oral or written. 

In these circumstances there can be no doubt that the 
Semitisms of the Gospels ought first to be looked for in the 
sphere of the Jewish Aramaic, and that only where this 
does not suffice for explanation, need it be asked how far 
Hebrew is to be held responsible for Semitisms. In the 
latter case a special examination is then required into the 
different possibilities involved. The material of the Synoptic 
Gospels might have partly or wholly been shaped in a Hebrew 
mould in which it became mixed with Hebraisms, and in 
this condition have reached the evangelists. A Hebraising 
influence, on the other hand, might also come into play after 
the material had already been moulded in Greek. During 
this phase such an influence is the less improbable, because 
in the oral presentation of the “ gospel” at gatherings of the 
Christian community, as well as in any literary treatment 
applied to it, the Greek Old Testament furnished the readiest 
model. This version being the most important book read 
by the Christians in public and in private, the desire to 
give to the gospel a corresponding dress must naturally 
have existed; and the conception of the Canon among the 
Christian Hellenists was none so sharply defined as to cause 
scruples in assimilating the form of new devotional lection- 
aries to the older Scriptures. 

It is a serious defect in previous studies of the Semitisms 
in the Gospels, that too little account is taken of these 
circumstances. P. W. Schmiedel complains in his new 
edition of “Winer’s Grammatik des Neutestamentlichen 
Sprachidioms,’ § 2. 1c, that the Aramaic constituents of 
the New Testament diction have not been sufficiently re- 
garded. But he himself does not succeed in reaching any 
really tenable separation of Aramaisms and Hebraisms. Still 
less satisfactory is it with F. Blass, who calls special attention 
in his “Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Griechisch” (1896), 
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p. 4, to the Hebrew-Aramaic influence on the idiom, but 
makes no attempt to distinguish Aramaisms from Hebraisms ; 
and in the Preface to his edition of the Gospel of Luke?! he 
characterises as Aramaisms idioms which in some cases are 
equally good Hebraisms, and in others are pure Hebraisms 
and not Aramaisms at all. And how is it possible that 
J. Bohmer should still exclusively consult the Old Testament 
in his tractate, otherwise instructive in many respects, “ Das 
biblische ‘im Namen’” (1898), in which he aims at ex- 
plaining linguistically and historically the variations eis 7d 
dvoua, ér? TO ovdmate in the baptismal formula? In this 
very instance the key to the explanation of the expression 
is to be found in the usage of language among the Jews. 
Bohmer should at least have said why he looked for no 
information from that quarter. 

A further deficiency in the current grammatical studies 
of New Testament Greek consists in the inadequate attention 
directed to the “ Grecisms” of the Gospels, 2c. to the linguistic 
phenomena which’ have no immediate Semitic equivalent, and 
for which, therefore, the Hellenistic writers must perforce be 
held responsible. Previous translators of the Gospels into 
Hebrew have come to grief over these Grecisms, either 
because, like Delitzsch and, in a minor degree, Salkinson, 
they have refused to abandon the principle of a verbally 
faithful reproduction of the sacred Greek original,? or because 
they have not properly recognised the specific Grecisms, as 
appears to be the case with Resch, who was surely indifferent 
to any such consideration as that just mentioned. 

Whosoever would know what was the Aramaic primary 
form of any of the Master’s sayings will have to separate 
these latter Grecisms not less distinctly than the former 


1 Ff, Blass, Evangelium sec. Lucam (1897), xxif. 

2 This is not mentioned as a censure. In this principle, so far as it is 
applied to a translation for practical purposes, I fully agreed with Mranz 
Delitzsch, and was therefore able to act as editor of the revised 11th edition 
of his Hebrew New Testament, which appeared in 1892. 
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Hellenistic Hebraisms. Thus may be reached a verbal form 
which is at least not unthinkable in the utterance of Jesus, 
and which is most closely identified with the original Aramaic 
tradition of the apostles. 

Even such Aramaic Hebraisms as the Targums present 
in great number, are not to be regarded as specially probable 
in the mouth of Jesus. Whoever compares the words of 
Jesus Himself with the hymns and discourses of other persons 
in the Lucan writings, will find it a peculiar characteristic of 
the style of Jesus, that Holy Scripture is cited but rarely, 
and only when it has to be adduced owing to a definite call 
for it, and that references to the letter of Scripture are con- 
fined to a very limited compass. Moreover, it is all the less 
probable that He should have spoken the Hebraising Aramaic 
of the Targums, inasmuch as no such practical use of it is 
anywhere to be found among the Jews. Even to Aramaic 
transmitters of His words we cannot therefore impute any 
tendency to Hebraise them, unless we are to assume on their 
part a purposeless, yet intentional, imitation of a Targum. 
The words of Jesus, purged of special Hebraisms of every 
kind, will accordingly have the highest probability of being 
original. 


IV. Some HEBRAISMS AND ARAMAISMS. 


In order to inaugurate an investigation of the Synoptic 
Semitisms which will better satisfy the demands that must 
be made upon it, a number of these will now be discussed. 
Such phrases will be selected as either substantially define 
or are sufficient to define the general style of one or more 
Synoptists. The discussion of further details must be re- 
served till the examination of the special passages. 


1. €AOav, epydpevos. 


The participles €A@wv or épxouevos are redundantly 
coupled with a finite verb by the three Synoptists, but not by 
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the Johannine Gospel... Jesus says, Matt. 5% €Adav mpoodepe, 
“go, offer”; Matt. 12 (Luke 11%) éd@op ebdpicxes, “it goes and 
finds”; Matt. 257 (cf. Luke 198) €XOa@v éxoprodpny, “I should 
have gone and received”; Luke 15” épyopevos aryyicev, “he 
came and drew nigh.” A kindred use is tropevdels éxoAdr7On, 
“he went and joined himself to,’ Luke 15%. The narrative 
also makes use of such expressions: Matt. 2 é\@av catéxnoer, 
“he went and dwelt”; Matt. 15% é\@otca mpocexiver (Mark 
7% eicedOotca mpooémecev), “she came and fell down.” 
This idiom corresponds to the redundant qn and xia of the 
came”; Hos. 5% nawx 7x, “I will go (and) return”; 
1 Sam. 20! 7ON NIN, “he came and said.” In the Book of 
Enoch (Greek text) may be compared especially the con- 
junction of wopevec@ae with eieiv, 124 1313 152; see also 
mopevov Kat Ondwoorv, 101; aopevbeis éxdfvca, 137. In 
Jewish Aramaic this idiom isalsocommon. Exx.: Taynin Dns, 
“he goes and becomes,” Vay. R. 25; m0} Sys “let him go 
and die,” j. Ter.” 45°; Tne Bay, “let him go and testify,” 
j. RB. b.. 8. 589; aren by «J go and rescue,” j. Ter. 46°; 
1D Tay) NNN, “he came so to do,” j. Khall. 60°; ON’ NNN, “he 
came and asked,” j. Shebi. 397; 15% ‘NY, “let him come and 
marry,” Ber. R. 65; n2dIns note, “she went and married,” 
Ber. R. 17. 


2. adeis, kataduTrav. 


The juxtaposition of catadurev and ad¢eis with a term 
signifying departure, where the idea of “leaving” can in no 
way be emphasised, occurs in the narrative of Matthew and 
Mark, but not in Luke and John. Examples: Matt. 135% adels 
tovs dxdous HAGev, “He left the people and went”; 22” 
adhevtes avtov arjrOay (this also in Mark 12”), “ they left 
Him and went away”; Mark 8% ddels adtods—annrOev 
(Matt. 164 catadira@v adtods amfrOev), “ He left them and 


1 John 11!7 dy is indispensable ; the reading, however, is doubtful. 
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departed”; Matt. 21!” kataduray abtods €&j ev; see also 
Mark 46. In the Old Testament this is not a usual mode of 
diction. Salkingon renders dqvévas by IY, Delitzsch some- 
times by 739. But the former signifies in the Old Testa- 
ment “to desert, leave in the lurch,” the latter “to leave or 
let alone,” and neither the one nor the other is employed in 
idioms like those above quoted. ‘This is the case, however, 
in Jewish Aramaic: j. Sabb. 8° 2 Sn p32, “he left him 
and went on”; j. Taan. 66° ji? pels) MAP, “they left him 
and went away.” From these instances it may also be seen 
how in similar cases dw7jOev standing by itself, which can- 


use of the popular Dativus commodi of Jewish Aramaic.t 


3. xabicas. 


In certain actions of a sedentary kind the evangelists 
usually make superfluous mention of the posture. Examples: 
KkaBicavtes ouvéreEav, “they sat down and collected to- 
gether,” Matt. 13%; xaOicas — édida€ev, “He sat down and 
taught,” Luke 5%; cafioas Wndi€er, “he sits down and reckons,” 
Luke 14%; xaO/cas—PBovrevoerar, “he will sit down and 
consult,” Luke 14%; ca@icas—ypdarpor, “sit down and write,” 
Luke 16° Of the same nature is the instance where it is 
said of Levi that Jesus saw him “ sitting” (Ka@/pevov) at the 
receipt of custom, Matt. 99 (Mark 2', Luke 5%”). In quite 
the same way it is said, Judg. 19° Pony 1, “and they sat 
down and ate,” for to the narrator the “sitting” is an im- 
material concomitant. Again, the “sitting and judging” or 
“sitting and ruling,” as to which Joel 412, Zech. 6° are to be 
compared with Matt. 197° (Luke 22°°), falls into the same class. 
In the Jewish Aramaic we find ‘ynvin 3), “He sat and re- 
counted,” Est. R. 34 (owe pan) Hn, “they sat and studied,” 
Ber. R. 17; 302 2) 10, “ He sat and taught,” j. Ber. 6% 

1 See my Gramm. d, j.-pal. Ar, 178. 
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4. éotes, otadeis. 


Standing is the posture during prayer. Thus it is said, 
Matt. 6° éoTares mpocevyecOar, “to stand and pray”; 
Mark 11” éray otjxete mpocevyopevor, “when ye stand and 
pray”; Luke 18" orafeis—apooniyeto, “he stood and 
prayed.” In the Old Testament, 1 Kings 872, Neh. 94, it is 
also implied that standing was the usual attitude at prayer; 
it is not, however, a regular phrase to say, “he stood and 
prayed.” On the other hand, contrast "by D'NP, “he stood 
praying,” j. R. h. S. 58°; mudyd op, Est. R. 34 

In the same way ‘fornus is quite without force in: 
eloTHKELTaY KaTHyopourTes, “they stood and accused,” Luke 
23%; elotHKxes— Oewpav, “the people stood beholding,” 
Luke 23%; cf. éotws cal Ocpwavowevos, “standing and warm- 
ing himself,” John 181%, Further, we have from the Old 
Testament: Wh) OW i, “and strangers shall stand and 
feed,” Isa. 61°; and from the rabbinical literature, 78) D'S? 10, 
“he stood and reaped,” Vay. R. 22; WN) WY, “ they stand 
and say,” Mechilt., ed. Friedm. 45°. 


5. avaotas, éyepOeis. 

A redundant avaotas is found in the narrative of the 
Synoptists, but not in John. It is found with dxodovOeir, 
Matt. 99 (Mark 24, Luke 5”); dmrépyeo@au, Mark 74; epyerGar, 
Mark 101 © (avamnéyjoas), Luke 15°; ropeverOar, Luke 1°; 
éxBdarrew, Luke 4”; eicépyerOas, Luke 4°; duaxovetv, Luke 4%; 
dyew, Luke 231; rpéyew, Luke 24"; trrootpépew, Luke 24%. 
Here also is to be reckoned dvéorn éxrrevpdfmv, Luke 10”. 
The synonymous éyepGeis is seen in Matt. 2% (with 
TaparapBavew), and in Matt. 9% (with axodovGety). In words 
spoken by Jesus it is found with sopeveoOa, Luke 151%”, 
17% A glance at the examples specified by Hebrew 
Concordances for the terms OP, DPM), WP, shows that this 
is a well-established Old Testament idiom. See also 1 Macc. 
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944 Book of Enoch 54%, 8947-48, In view of this fact, it is 
hard to see how Blass in the Preface to his “ Evangelium 
secundum Lucam” (1897), p. xxiii, can without more ado 
class it as an Aramaism. Still it is true that the same 
mode of speech is quite possible in Aramaic. Examples are: 
N2329—Anp, “they stood up to build,” Ezra 5'; dyn m5 Dp, 
“he stood up to pray,” j. R. h. §. 58°; m 52x) DP, “he stood 
up and devoured him,” Vay. R. 22; a 37 OP, “he stood up 
and gave him,” Ech. R. i. 4; (1 8}—)e?, “they stood up and 
protested,” j. Keth. 30%; mMin21—ADp, “they stood up and 
beat him,” j. Yeb. 15°. The Imperative mp is common for 
the mere interjection “up!” eg. 2137 Dx, “up! ride,” Vay. 
R. 28; 3PONN OY, “up! go,” j. Bikk. 65%; TM May say op, 
“up! worship idols,” j. Ab. z. 39°. 


6. amoxpibels etmrev.t 
p 


It is a well-known peculiarity of Hebrew narrative style 
that a speech is introduced not simply by 78%, “and he 
said,” or SIP", “ he called,” but by prefixing to these ), “and 
he answered.” The same mode of reporting prevails also in 
1 Macce., Tobit, Book of Enoch, Apocalypse of Baruch, 
2 Esdras, Assumptio Mosis; it is conspicuously rare, however, 
in the Book of Jubilees and in Judith, and occurs occasionally 
in the Second Book of Maccabees. The Synoptists have the 
same mode of expression, and John’s Gospel is here no ex- 
ception. In the words spoken by Jesus it is found in Matt. 
9129. 30 9512 (cf. ver. 2) 26. 37. 40. 44, 5 Luke Theis 1325 159, In 
these instances amoxpiOels eimev is the formula most used ; 
in Mark 7*8 occurs also aarexpiOn cal Néyer, the two finite verbs 
being set side by side, and this latter is the formula nearly 
always used in the Johannine Gospel. doxpivecOat may 
also be made the principal verb to which the participle 

1 J. Vorstius, De Hebraismis Novi Testamenti, ii. (1658) 173-176; D. 


Schilling, De Hebraismis Nov. Test. (1886) 165. 
2 See especially Enoch 1? 64 15! 219 227-9 246 951-8 271, 
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A€yowv is attached, see Matt. 25% 37 444, Mark 333 59 938 159, 
Luke 3% 44 John 176 10% 1273 Moreover, the formula 
also occurs where no explicit question has preceded, see 
Matt. eit” 17+ Clark: 9°) 26° 28°. Mark 105! 114 12%, 
Luke 1° 13% 14° John 517-19, 

The Hebrew idiom is naturally copied both by the LXX 
and by the Targums; but even in biblical Aramaic 78) 72y, 
“he answered and said,” is frequently employed. In the 
later Jewish Aramaic this formula is quite unknown. The 
Aramaic Scroll of the Hasmonzans, the style of which is 
modelled on the Book of Daniel, is singular in having it 
eleven times. Direct speech is introduced by the simple ony. 
Even in conversations which are considerably prolonged, no 
further introduction is added. The word for “answer” in 
Galilean Aramaic 238 is rarely used. In Ech. R. i 4; j. 
Erub. 18° it is conjoined with 78, but not so as to constitute 
a persistent formula. NS, the word for “answer” used by 
Onkelos, appears to be as yet a learned term for “ making 
good an objection.” Probability supports the view that the 
formula in question was unknown in genuine Aramaic. In 
that case the evangelists can have borrowed it only from 
the Hebrew either directly or bhegagh’ the medium of the 
Greek Bible. 


7. éAddnoev (cirev)—A€yov. 

. The circumstantially precise Hebrew phrase ‘2 DN 24 
nnd, “and he spoke to . . . and said,” is likewise foreign both 
to the biblical Aramaic and to the later Jewish-Aramaic 
dialects. Aramaic, it is true, has the word bon for “speak ” 
alongside of 128; but the use of D309 is essentially narrower 
than that of the Hebrew 123. It is applied, indeed, as the 
introduction to a direct discourse, Dan. 6” DPD by ONT NI 
obo, “ then spake Daniel to the king, saying.” But no 
parallel to this is found in the later literature.’ Similarly 


1 Book of Enoch 215 seems, however, to presuppose it : voy 727 ry IN, 
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in the single instance Ezra 5" the Hebrew sion is imitated 
by “HP, whereas elsewhere for similar cases there is used 
only a finite verb coupled by 1, or a participle. When the 
Targums ‘habitually render 727 by S59, and 7iND by 71nd, this 
should be pronounced a Hebraism; nor can it be otherwise 
regarded when the evangelists sometimes have recourse to 
the corresponding Greek expression of the LXX. 

éNadAnoev—Aéyov is found Matt. 231! 2818, Luke 24%, Acts 
825 ; eirev—ré€yov (el rav—Aéyortes), Mark 87° 1276 (discourse 
of Jesus), Luke 14% Other instances are susceptible of a 
different explanation, viz. Matt. 14?” (Mark 6%°), because em- 
phasis may be laid on the fact that Jesus, hitherto silent as 
He moved over the lake, then addressed His disciples, and 
Matt. 133 221 because Aanrely (Aéyewv) év TapaBorats forms one 
composite expression. The expression accordingly is not a 
common one; further, it is never attested by more than one 
of the Synoptists in the same connection. Its occurrence 
also in Acts 2674 and John 8” is a warning against hasty 
inferences. 

Nevertheless Xéyov must not in every case be referred 
without further examination to the Hebrew mond, The latter 
can be coupled with numerous verbs of calling, asking, re- 
minding, teaching, charging, murmuring, etc. But Aramaic, 
too, has similar conjunctions: 8) 1, “he decided and said,” 
j. Ab. z. 44%; WON) 73, “he blessed and said,” j. Ber. 11°; 
ams) M2 m4, “he announced and said,” j. Yeb. 127; PODS 
Tos), “he testified and said,” Vay. R. 34. 


8. ipEaro, npEavto. 

The use of #p£aro, HpEavto with an infinitive following, 
when nothing at all is to be said of any further development 
of the action thus introduced, is one of the peculiarities 
that mark the narrative style of all three Synoptists, John 
having it only once (13°), where it is perhaps due to the 
influence of the kindred passage Luke 73, In Matthew it 
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occurs twelve times, in Mark twenty-six times, and in Luke 
twenty-six times. In words spoken by Jesus it is found Matt. 
1874 2.449 (Luke 12%); Luke 132. 26 14°: 18. 29 154 24 21 28 23:30, 
Further, this phrase occurs outside narrative passages in the 
forms ap&n, dpEnaGe, apEeoOe. The expression is obviously 
quite conventional. It is altogether foreign to the Oid Testa- 
ment, but in chaps. 85—90 of the Book of Enoch it is found 
with abnormal frequency. Salkinson has ignored it in Luke 
38 132 14% 29 1524 but elsewhere has used N7 as equivalent. 
Similarly Delitzsch substitutes other turns of expression in 
Luke 3° 149% ?8, while in the other cases he also has recourse 
to °n3. Resch} entirely abandons the region of what is 
linguistically admissible by inserting Nin as equivalent even 
in the historical narrative, as if a volition or determination 
to do something were to be expressed. And the statement 
of the same writer, that this >xin « belongs very specially to 
the epic style of narration in the Old Testament,” is incom- 
prehensible. But all conjecture is rendered needless in this 
case by the fact that the Palestinian-Jewish literature uses 
the meaningless “he began” in the same fashion. The 
corresponding Aramaic term is the common word for “to 
begin,” "1%, Pael of 82, “to loosen”; in Hebrew DANA, de- 
rived from 7>NA, “a beginning,” is its substitute. For WY see, 
e.g.,j. Ber. 2°, 14°; j. Shebi. 35°; and for nnn, 4; Ber: 77, 12” 
13°; j. Pes. 33°; Koh. R. v.10. No example is known to 
me which would correspond to the use of dpyouas in direct 
speech. But if "% coupled with a participle had become 
practically meaningless, it is not easy to see why we should 
not have: “ye will begin to stand without,—to say” (Luke 
13%. 26), and “begin not to say” (Luke 38). This was, of course, 
very little different from the mere “ye will stand,—say,” 
“say not.” When we find in Matt. 39 uw dSofre Néyew in 
place of pn dpEnoOe Neyer in Luke 38, this is only a constructio 
ad sensum variant in better Greek, which could also, however, 


1 Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, iii. 9, 
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have been expressed in Aramaic. Even in Luke 14°, where 
Cod. D has omitted dp&y, there is hardly any real difference 
in the feeling of the writer between adp&y—xatéyew, “thou 
shalt begin to take,” and the simple “ thou shalt take.” Still 
it may here be recalled that strangely enough the Hebrew 
xin is in most cases rendered in the Targums by %,—as 
in the LXX by dpyouat,—so that WY may thus express the 
idea of “acquiescing in, consenting to.” See Onk. Deut. 1°; 
Trg. Josh, 77.17! Judg. 1 19% 2:Samiel ae gs oe 
63, This sense is possible also in Luke 14°. 


9. edOéws edOvs, Tapayphua. 

The adverb ev@éws, ev0vs—the latter being the undisputed 
reading in a few passages only—is used by Mark forty-five 
times, by Matthew eighteen times, by Luke? eight times, and 
by John seven times. The synonymous wapaypiya is found 
twice in Matthew and ten times in Luke, Matthew and Luke 
thus having the adverb for “straightway ” with about equal 
frequency though only half as often as Mark. In words 
spoken by Jesus, ev0éws (eddvs) is found Mark 4° (Matt. 13°) 
415. 16. (Matt. 132°) 1”. (Matt. 1374) 112 (Matt. 217)% (Matt. 
215), Matt. 24% 25%, Luke 125 145 177 21%. Salkinson has 
recourse here to terms for “suddenly, quickly,” such as 23, 
nt yaya, ONNB, 179 TY, or to the verb 17. Delitzsch, too, has 
sought by various Hebrew expressions to do justice to the 
awkward ev@éws. Resch has frequently expelled it from 
the text, but has occasionally used DANB. The Old Testa- 
ment has, in fact, nothing corresponding. It is true also 
that the rabbinic literature does not exhibit any such usage 
with the same frequency ; but there can be no doubt that its 
common use of 1%, 7! j)2 represents the Aramaic prototype 
presupposed by the evangelists; see j. Ned. 41°; j. R. h. S. 589; 


1 In Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas (23), it is incorrectly stated that 
Luke has ev@éws only once, elsewhere constantly rapaxpiua. 

? This ape? more appropriate than }y3, which, especially in conjunction 
with Wy or 7, usually stands for ‘‘as soon as,’ 
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Vay. R. 22; Jerus. I. Gen. 18, Ex. 19"; Hebr. j. Pes. 334 (bis) ; 
Ab. z.iv.4. This 2 does not mean “suddenly,” but “ without 
delay, forthwith, immediately thereafter,” agreeably with the 
sense of evOvs and wapaypfua in the Gospels. It can gener- 
ally be substituted where these occur.1 That Matthew and 
Luke restricted its use is conceivable enough. Its excessive 
frequency in Mark must depend on the particular predilec- 
tion of the author, and is due probably to Greek rather 
than Jewish-Aramaic influence. 


10. Tpoowroy, 


Kata TpocwTov TLvos, “in presence of any one,” Luke 2%, 
Acts 3%, ef. LXX 1 Chron. 288 (299). The phrase, however, 
is also proper to classical Greek, and is therefore no Hebraism. 
In Hebrew "BND might also be used, as in 1 Sam. 25%; in 
Aramaic, ‘BS 5Y or ‘BN2, Gram. d. j.-pal. Aram. 183. 

mpo Tpocwtrov Tivos, “ before any one,” is found in an Old 
Testament citation Mark 12, Matt. 111° (Luke 77"), in allusion 
to an Old Testarhent phrase Luke 1%, in narrative Luke 9° 
104. It corresponds to the Hebrew "IBD, Theodotion, how- 
ever, uses this phrase to reproduce bapd, Dan. 23! (LXX 
évaytiov). One must not therefore necessarily predicate a 
Hebrew derivation for po mpoo#mov (which Luke also em- 
ploys in Acts 13%), although the idiom is a Hebraism. 
DP would be the Aramaic equivalent in Luke 9°, Acts 1374 

- The same applies to amo mpoceov, used by Luke, 
Acts 3% 5% 7%. Jt is an obvious Hebraism modelled on 
2959, But Paul also employs it 2 Thess. 19 with no Hebrew 
prototype, and Theodotion has ao mpoowmov in Dan. 78, and 
the kindred é« mpoo#mov in Dan. 2% 67’, as rendering for 
nwP 1, which would be the term to fill the place of Luke’s 
a0 TpocwTov. 

éml mpdcwmoy maons THs yhs occurs in an utterance of 


1 Perhaps with exception of Luke 19" where rapaypiua used by the narrator 
himself must mean ‘‘ suddenly, unexpectedly.” 
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our Lord, reported by Luke (21%) for “ upon the whole earth” ; 
ef. Acts 172° él wavtos mpoodmov ths ys. This corre- 
sponds to the Hebrew %22 by: of. Jer. 25% NOIN WB oY EX 
éml mpocwmov Ths yas. The Targums usually render the 
phrase literally by *28 by. But it may be questioned whether 
this was idiomatic Aramaic; NS") *BS Sy does occur Vay. R. 24, 
but this is intended to mean “upon the surface of the water.” 
A mere “upon” would scarcely have been expressed in this 
way. Luke has therefore in this instance made use of a 
Hebraism. 

On the other hand, it is no mere Hebraism when Luke 
(207) employs AapBavew mpocwrdy twos, for which Mark 
(12) and Matthew (22%) put Prérew eis mpdcwrdy Twos. 
The Hebrew equivalent is 'B ‘28 8¥3, eg. Lev. 19%. Onkelos 
has ‘BS 103, and this occurs also j. Sanh. 29% PSS ib 3D), 
Thus the expression is also Aramaic. Its complete absorption 
into the Hellenistic idiom appears from the formation of the 
substantives mpoowmoAnupia, Rom. 2", mpoocwmornumrns, 
Acts 1034. <A substantially different meaning belongs to 
PAX 33D, PBX TOS, which Levy in both his dictionaries puts 
alongside of mpdcwrov NauSdverr. The former is not the 
term for “to be partial to,” but means “to regard favourably, 
to give heed to,” see Targ. Jerus. I. Gen. 327°; b. Taan. 23°; 
and for the expression P28 12D, “a glance,” Vay. R. 5. 

otnpitev TO mpocwrov with Infinitive is used by Luke 
(9°) for “to set one’s face towards.” This is the LXX 
expression for the Hebrew 058 DY, eg. Jer. 21% Onkelos 
has rendered this phrase literally by PBS 3% in Gen. 312, 
in which passage the LXX has varied the rendering; but 
this literal rendering is avoided by the Targum in Jer. 21, 
Ezek. 67. On the other hand, the synonymous 5°35 {M2 is 
literally translated in the LXX by &d0var 1d mpdcwroy, 
2 Chron. 20°, Dan. 10% In view of a mY 3AM, “he turned 
his eyes upon,” b. Sabb. 34%, 3 PSX 3) cannot, of course, 
be quite impossible. But in the metaphorical sense repre- 
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sented in Luke 9°! such an expression cannot be authenticated. 
Luke makes an inexact application of a Hebraism known to 
him through the Greek Old Testament. 

Very exceptional is Luke 9° 70 apocwrov aitod Hy 
Topevopevov ets ‘lepovcadnu. The sense is, “he was minded 
to repair to Jerusalem.” Resch compares Ex. 33% and 
2 Sam. 17", in which latter passage the LXX has the same 
phrase. But in that case the meaning of prabh TB is, “ (if) 
thou thyself goest (not),” a sense quite inapplicable in Luke. 
In 2 Sam. 17" the Targum has rendered 722 by M8, “ thou,” 
and therefore had no exact equivalent at hand. Hence this 
phrase of Luke is, like the preceding, a Hebraism incorrectly 
used, and incapable of imitation in Hebrew. Luke 9° refers 
back to ver. 51. The phrase there used, 0 wpocwmov avTod 
éotnpicev Tod TopeverOat eis ‘Tepovoadnp, ought properly to 
have been repeated. The expression in ver. 53 is a faulty 
abridgment of the complete locution. It agrees with the 
habit of Luke, pointed out by Vogel,1 to use some expression 
that slips from his pen a second time after a short interval, 
and then perhaps never again. 


11. évdriov2 


éverriov, used by the Hellenists in imitation of such 
Hebrew expressions as 25D, Dye, is absent from Matthew 
and Mark, occurs once in John, and in Luke’s Gospel about 
twenty times. Its use in Luke, and likewise in Paul and in 
the Apocalypse, merely proves the predominant influence of the 
Greek dialect represented by the LXX, but is no testimony 
in favour of a Semitic primary gospel, still less in favour of 
a Hebrew or an Aramaic form of the latter. The inferences 
based on this point by Blass* are hasty. According to Deiss- 
mann, indeed, Neue Bibelstudien, 40f. (= Bible Studies 
17h, Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas nach Sprache und Stil (1897), 
ie : J. Vorstius, op. cit. ii. 214; D. Schilling, op. cit. 129. 
3 F. Blass, Evangelium secundum Lukam, xxii. 
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[T. & T. Clark], p. 213), the word belongs to “ profane” or 
non-ecclesiastical Greek. 


12. Kal éyévero, éyéveto Sé." 

The expression kat éyévero or éyévero 6é is used to intro- 
duce an added definiteness to an action about to be reported. 
It is found six times in Matthew,—five of these being in the 
phrase kat éyéveto Ore étédecev (cuveTédecev),—four times 
in Mark, forty-two times in Luke, but is entirely absent from 
John. The formula corresponds to the Hebrew ‘7,? and 
occurs also in 1 Macc, Bel and the Dragon (LXX and 
Theod.), Judith (not in Tobit), Apocalypse of Baruch, 
2 Esdras, and rarely in the Books of Enoch and Jubilees; 
but it has decidedly no Aramate equivalent? Even in biblical 
Aramaic it is already unfamiliar, and in the post-biblical Jewish 
Aramaic it has entirely disappeared. The rendering of ‘nm by 
mm, which the Targums adopt, is clearly not endorsed by the 
spoken Aramaic. The Aramaic Scroll of the Hasmonzans 
in its present form begins, indeed, with the words ‘i'2 717) 
DIYs, “and it came to pass in the days of Antiochus.” But 
when it proceeds with MO pn) 7p, this cannot be trans- 
lated “there was a great and mighty king,” because Antiochus 
himself is the king in question. On the contrary, the words 
92 1M), probably an imitation of Esth. 11, and not attested, 
moreover, by all the authorities for the text, must be deleted, 
so that this instance has also to be eliminated. Any one 
desiring to collect instances in favour of a Hebrew primitive 
gospel would have to name in the first rank this xal éyévero. 
Moreover, it must be observed that it is plainly Luke who 
makes so frequent use of the phrase, and that, too, through- 


1 J. Vorstius, op. cit. ii. 168-172 ; D. Schilling, op. cit. 163 f. ; Th. Vogel, 
Zur Charakteristik des Lukas, 46. 

2 See F, EL. Konig, Syntax der hebr. Sprache, §§ 341s, 370. 

> cal éyévero is found, indeed, Dan. 87 in Theod., but not in the Aramaic ; 
similarly 3° LXX in the transition from the interpolated Song of the Three 
Children to the Canonical Text. 
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out both his writings, not, as might be expected, exclusively 
or chiefly in his initial chapters, for which many postulate 
a Semitic original. Even the “We-sections,” for which, 
hitherto at least, critics have not assumed a Semitic original, 
are not without it; see Acts 2115 2744 28817, It is further 
to be remarked that the discourses of Jesus, which might 
well have afforded occasion for the use of the phrase, hardly 
ever contain it. As these are reported in Matthew it is not 
found at all—in Mark it occurs only in 4‘, where, however, 
the parallel passages Matt. 134, Luke 8° omit it; in Luke 
only in 16” and 19%, while Paul in an address uses it 
twice, Acts 22°17. Facts like these forbid the assumption of 
a Hebrew original as the necessary source of the phrase. 


13. év 7@ with the Infinitive 


The infinitive preceded by é¢v 7@ and followed by the 
subject of the clause is used by Matthew only once (13%), 
and likewise only once by Mark (4*) in the parallel passage. 
Luke, on the other hand, has it twenty-five times, sometimes 
with cal éyévero, sometimes independently, and not confined 
to any one section of the Gospel; John never has it. 
Examples: év t® omelpew aitov, Matt. 134 (Luke 8, 
Mark 44); év 7@ brroatpédew tov *Incodv, Luke 8%; é&v ro 
yevécba thv dovnv, Luke 9°% This construction, which 
Blass records as an Aramaism,? has been formed by the 
LXX, after the model of the Hebrew 32 with the infinitive ; 
see, ¢g., Gen. 38% ARNba ; LXX év TO Tixtew adthy. The 
Targums similarly copy it (Gen. 38% Onk. AIP"), but in 
the spoken Aramaic it is wanting. Once, however, the 
biblical dialect (Dan. 671) has the kindred construction of 
the infinitive with > The particle 12 (73) with finite verb 
or participle is the substitute employed on the whole most 


1 J. Vorstius, op. cit. ii, 163-166; D. Schilling, op. cit. 162; F. Blass, 
Gramm. d. neutestamentl. Griechisch, 232. 
2 Evang. sec, Lucam, xxii. 
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frequently ; see Dan. 6%, and Gramm. d. j.-pal. Aram. 185. 
Onkelos puts this particle when the Hebrew text has the 
infinitive with 3; see Gen. 2913 122 ow; Onk. 12? yor’ 2. 

The construction év T® occurs in the discourses of Jesus 
as given in Matthew, Mark, and Luke only in the instance 
év T@ ometpew, which is common to all three, and elsewhere 
only in Luke 10% 19% There is thus no ground for 
maintaining that it originally belonged to the language of 
Jesus Himself. Besides, where it does occur, it may easily be 
traced to the Aramaic construction with 73. Here, too, as 
a narrator, Luke shows himself partial to Hebraising 
formule. 


14. The emphasising of the Verb by means of rts cognate 
Substantive. 


It is a mere repetition of the text of the LXX which is 
written in the citations, Matt. 13% (cf. Mark 4%) dxoy 
akovoete, Bétovtes BAétete; Matt. 15+ (Mark 7) davaro 
tedevtatw; Acts 7%* dey eidov. The only instance that 
occurs independently of the Old Testament text in the 
discourse of Jesus is émupia éreOiunoa, Luke 22"; cf. 
Acts 47E, dmedj amenrnowpeba; 5° tapayyedia trapny- 
yelhapev; 23! avabéuats avefewaticauev; John 3 yapa 
yaipe. An allied usage is éfoB7iOncav PdBov péyav, Mark 
44t Luke 29; éydpnoav yapav weyadnv, Matt. 21. 

The Hebrew mode of emphasising the finite verb by 
adding its infinitive or cognate substantive, though still 
frequent in 1 Maccabees (see above), is in the Palestinian 
Aramaic of the Jews—apart from the Targums—quite un- 
known. The solitary example of its use is the terminus 
technicus of the Rabbinic schools in the Palestinian Talmud, 
yap Wad», “he gave it as his opinion,” j. Erub. 18°; j. Yom. 
42°; j. Keth. 28% Apart from this, it is never used2 


1 Joh. Vorstius, op. cit. ii. 177-193 ; D. Schilling, op. cit. 165 ff. 
2 See my Gramm. d. j.-pal. Aram. 226. 
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Hence we must not assume that Jesus was in the habit of 
using it. In Luke 22” the allusion to the LXX rendering 
of AMSD2) 422, “thou hast greatly longed for,’ Gen. 31°, 
will have originated with the narrator. As the Synoptists 
do not use it anywhere else, while John has it only ence, it 
is clear that an original in classical Hebrew need not be 
postulated as its source. Nor is it at all necessary to assume 
any such antecedent in the case of ¢oSeiv ddBov péeyay and 
xalpew xapav peyddnv, since reference to the LXX ex- 
pressions for noiny AYN NY, Jonah 17, and Apia Any nop, 
Jonah 4°, fully suffices for elucidation. 


15. eivas with the Participle. 


It is an established principle in regard to the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament that the union of 75 with the participle 
is quite permissible, even where there is no question of 
the continuance of an action.t In post-biblical Hebrew this 
became a very common construction when the reference is 
to the past.2 This result was brought about by the influence 
of the Aramaic, as may be seen from the usage prevalent so 
early as the biblical dialect of Aramaic.? One example 4 
from j. Ber. 2° will demonstrate how extensively the Galilean 
dialect can make use of this form: 17 73 ‘39m 2 DN i) 
2 Wd NV "aT mM Ndi sipyy 2 papnio ma snayd nn 
i yey MNT WW MP UN MP MAM Yow MP mA PT MEV wep 
mna’’—“ When Rabbi Samuel bar Nachmani went down to 
settle the leap year, he found hospitality with Jacob the 
grain merchant; and Rabbi Ze‘éra hid himself among the 
hampers that he might hear how he read the Shema, and (he 
observed that) he kept repeating it over till he fell asleep.” 


1 Konig, Syntax der hebr. Sprache, § 2398, c. 

24. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache Mischnah, i. 39f.; J. H. 
Weiss, Mischpat léschon ha-Mischna, 88. 

3 #. Kautzesch, Gramm. des Bibl.-Aram. 141; K. Marti, Kurzgef, Gramm. 
der bibl.-aram. Sprache, 104 f. 

4 Text according to Lehmann’s edition, 
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The Synoptists make use of this idiom exclusively in 
the narrative coupled with 4v and joav, but do not report 
it among the words of Jesus, which contain only once écovras 
with the participle, Luke 17%. The Gospel of John has 
Av with the participle only once (3%). There is consequently 
no ground for attaching, as Blass + does, special significance to 
the fact that in the Acts (22"-?°) the construction occurs 
twice in a discourse of Paul which was delivered in Aramaic, 
while in the second half of the Acts the construction is 
notably rarer than in the first half. But it must be remarked, 
as a very striking circumstance, that the construction is 
absent from the discourses of Jesus, although the parables 
might well have furnished occasion for the use of it. 

The frequent use of the present tense in narrative in the 
Gospel of Mark is regarded by W. C. Allen, “The Original 
Language of the Gospel acc. to St. Mark” (Expos. 6th 
ser., vi. 436 ff.), as an Aramaism, on the ground that it goes 
back to the Aramaic use of the participle instead of the 
finite verb. But the secular Greek also allows the use of a 
present in historical narrative, and that not only in more 
extended passages for the sake of vivid presentation, but also 
in detached instances throughout the context of the narrative. 
Mark’s fondness for the present tense is an individual trait, 
like his constant use of edOéws. 


It appears, then, from the foregoing that we must class 
as distinct Aramaisms the redundant ddeis (katadurwv) and 
npEaro, as well as the adverb ev@vs (wapayphua). The use 
of efvas with the participle to represent a historic tense is 
Aramaic rather than Hebrew. The redundant use of é\don, 
kabioas, Ectas, dvaartds (éyepOets) belongs equally to Aramaic 
and Hebrew. The genuine Hebraisms are the phrases con- 
nected with mpocwrov, the construction év 7 with the 
infinitive, the emphasising of the verb by its cognate sub- 


1 Blass, Evang. sec. Lucam, xxi. 
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stantive, and the formule xal éyéveto, éXddnoev ere 
amoKkpiOels etrrev. 

As regards the distribution of these, the distinct Arama- 
isms, except ad¢eis, which Luke avoids, are represented in all 
three Synoptists. Further, the idioms with é\@av, Ka@icas, 
éoTes, dvaotas (éyepOels), and eivae with the participle are 
common to them all without exception, and these idioms are 
possible Aramaisms. The genuine Hebraisms are almost ex- 
clusively peculiarities of Luke’s Gospel. xal éyéveto also 
is used predominantly by Luke; it is only dzroxpOeis, which 
is of uncertain origin, that is to be found in all the Synoptists, 
and is even employed by John, who almost entirely avoids 
the other Hebraisms and Aramaisms. The Acts of the 
Apostles agrees in linguistic peculiarities with the Gospel of 
Luke. 

The idioms discussed above are marks principally of the 
narrative style of the evangelists, and in the discourses of 
Jesus are to be looked for only in so far as these contain 
narrative, as in the parables. They show at once the in- 
correctness of Schmiedel’s contention, that the narrative 
style of the Gospels and the Acts is the best witness of the 
Greek that was spoken among the Jews. The fact is that 
the narrative sections of the Synoptists have more Hebrew 
features than the discourses of Jesus communicated by them. 

In the discourses of Jesus, then, it is the distinct 
Aramaisms, except afeis—accidentally absent perhaps—that 
are found, and also the possible Aramaisms é\@ov, Ka@icas, 
éotws, avactas. Only in Luke—and even there quite 
sporadic —are to be found eivas with the participle, the 
specifically Hebrew ési mpoowov, and the emphasising of 
the verb by its cognate substantive; and similarly, almost 
confined to Luke, év tr with the infinitive. Luke, too, is the 
reporter of the Hebraism cai éyevero, which, apart from 
Mark 4+, occurs in the words of Jesus only in Luke 16” 19". 


1 Winer’s Grammatik der neutestamentlichen Sprachidiome, § 4. 1». 
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elmev—réywv stands only in Mark 127, in a saying of our 
Lord. 

As for dzroxpiGels, which should perhaps be regarded as 
a Hebraism, it is found in the parables of the Two Sons, 
Matt. 21%; the Ten Virgins, Matt. 251; the Intrusted 
Talents, Matt. 25%; (but not in Luke 19"*-); the description 
of the Last Judgment, Matt. 25%*-; in the parable of the 
Importunate Friend, Luke 11°%; in the answer after the 
door has been shut, Luke 13”; and in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, Luke 15% It is wanting, however, where it 
might have been expected, in the parables of the Tares in 
the Field, Matt. 137; the Unjust Steward, Luke 161; the 
Rich Man, Luke 161°"; and the Vineyard, Luke 20° 

Again in this connection it is seen that the Hebraisms 
proper are special characteristics of Luke. There is reason, 
therefore, for a closer scrutiny of the style of this evangelist 
with its wealth of Hebraisms. In the examples already 
adduced, the fact of their occurrence is not more remarkable 
than the fact that each individual Hebraism occurs so seldom. 
If Luke had worked in dependence upon a Hebrew original, 
then such idioms must have occurred much more frequently 
than they do, for he does not shrink from using those 
Hebraisms which are most foreign to the feeling of the 
Greek language. Can the few cases of the Hebraistic use 
of mpocwrov have slipped from his pen by mere inadvertence, 
while in general he studiously avoided this Hebraism ? 
Other data of a like import may be mentioned. Only once 
(9°) does he use the quite un-Aramaic phrase peta rods 
Aoyous TovTovs, Hebr. nbwn O29 “INN; once, too, (17) sa 
otopatos, Hebr. ‘22'—also peculiarly Hebrew. In addition 
there fall from his pen such pseudo-Hebraisms as 7d 
mpoowmor, 9°%, mentioned above; émecxéyato Huds avatody) 


* Luke’s peculiarity in using certain phrases only once or twice is pointed 
out also by Vogel, Zur Charakteristik des Lukas, 27; and by Blass, Philology of 
the Gospels (1898), 113 f., 118. 
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€€ thyous, 1%8,! formed entirely after the Greek Bible and 
quite impossible to reproduce in Hebrew; and the phrase, 
equally elusive of the translator’s art, év td cuvTdnpotaba 
THY Huepav THs TevTnKooTHs, Acts 2. The frequency of the 
Hebraisms used by Luke, especially in the first chapters of 
the Gospel, has led de Lagarde* to the very just conclusion 
that these chapters have throughout a colouring distinctly 
Hebrew, not Aramaic and not Greek. At the same time, 
this writer has made no further statement as to the origin 
of these Hebraisms. Resch is of opinion that they have 
arisen because the chapters were translated from a Hebrew 
original, although he himself perceives that the “ Hebraisms 
and Old Testament Parallels” to Matt. 1. 2, Luke 1. 2, col- 
lected by him in “ Kindheits-evangelium,” 30-56 (half of 
which by the way should be deleted), demonstrate primarily 
only the close relation that subsists between those chapters 
and the Greek Old Testament.? While Resch holds Luke him- 
self to be the translator, Blass* is convinced that Luke was 
quite ignorant of- Hebrew; he supposes that Luke had before 
him the alleged Hebrew source (which had originated with 
one of the priests) in a Greek translation done in the style 
of the LXX, and, further, that in those chapters he had 
given his own personal style greater scope as he proceeded. 
Vogel® also adopts a “special source” for the beginning 
of Luke’s Gospel, but affirms that his investigation had 
not disclosed any sharp distinction in point of style be- 
tween the beginning and the rest of the book. Hence the 
assumption of a Hebrew document as the source for Luke 1. 2 
must at any rate be held as still unproved; and it might 
even be maintained that the strongly marked Hebrew style 
of those chapters is on the whole due not to the use of 

1 See Fundamental Ideas, VIII. 10. 2 Mitteilungen, ili. 345. 

’ The variations in the text of the Greek should remove the intrinsic proof 
for the Hebrew original. 


4 Evangelium sec. Lucam, xxiii; cf. Philology of the Gospels, 195. 
5 Zur Charakteristik des Lukas, 32f. 
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any primary source, but to Luke himself. For here, as in 
the beginning of the Acts, in keeping with the marvellous 
contents of the narrative, Luke has written with greater 
consistency than usual in biblical style, intending so to do 
and further powerfully affected by the “liturgic frame of 
mind” of which Deissmann! speaks. The correctness of 
our view as to the Hebraisms of Luke is corroborated by 
the Greecisms which also flow from his pen. As a Grecism, 
¢g., must be characterised the form of address av@pwrre, Luke 
520 1914 2258.60, elitzsch, Salkinson, and Resch avail them- 
selves here of DIN"}3, though such an address is rare and in 
the passages concerned quite unsuitable. The same holds 
good of the form of address avdpes adeXgoi which Luke likes 
to use in the Acts (2% 72 13% 157% 38 22! 231-6 28%), Any 
one familiar with Jewish literature knows that OTN DWN 
may, indeed, stand for “people, who are brothers,’ Gen. 
138, but cannot be used as a form of address. A Jew 
speaking to Jews regularly addresses them as }0N, “our 
brethren,” j. Yom. 43°; j. Taan. 65%; j. Kidd. 64°; Taan. ii. 1, 
wns ; while David, 1 Chron. 28%, says to the people ‘S3) ‘Ns, 
“my brethren and my people”; and this is made a precedent 
for every Israelitish king, Tos. Sanh. iv. 4. 

And, finally, let the following points be noticed. The 
betrayer, according to Blass, was called Y«apus? by Luke 
(6° 22°), agreeing with Cod. D 6%; Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
. Westcott-Hort prefer Icxapio0, 61°; ’Ioxapiotnv, 22%. In 
any case, Luke was ignorant of the form np WN (see 
under No. V.). The result of the investigations into the 
Hosanna cry detailed later? tends to show that Luke failed 
to understand this also. It is again probably a misinter- 
pretation when he assigns to BapydBas, Acts 4°°, the meaning 
vios Tapakdjoews, — with the explanation of which I too 
have wrestled,=— while we seem to have to do with the 


1 Bibelstudien, 71 [Eng. tr., p. 76]. 2 Fundamental Ideas, VIII. 9. 
3 Gramm. d, jiid.-pal. Aram. 142. 
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Palmyrenian name }2993, “son of Nebo” (ef. the Palmyrenian 
names 52133, 1322, N)p)29), as Deissmann! has correctly recog- 
nised. In regard to Luke’s tradition of the voice at the 
Baptism and at the Transfiguration, and for his use of zais, 
Acts 34, see Fundamental Ideas, IX. 3. If these observations 
be correct, it follows that an immediate use by Luke of 
Semitic sources must be pronounced highly improbable. If 
he were born a Greek, as must be admitted on other 
grounds,” such use, moreover, can hardly be imagined. 

If, then, in the case of that Synoptist who is most 
guilty of Hebraisms, these are due, in most cases, at least, 
to the author himself? and should properly be called 
“Septuagint - Grecisms,” the probability is that the same 
should apply to the other Synoptists as well. Let it suffice 
merely to recall the phrase cal éyévero Ott éréXecev (our- 
etéXecev), used five times by Matthew, who, apart from this, 
has Kat éyévero only once (91°), in agreement with Mark 2%. 
The way in which this expression is used shows beyond 
question that it* originated with the author of our first 
Gospel. This applies likewise to the circumstantial formula, 
va (67ws, TOTe) TANPWOH TO PnOev S1a—DéyovTos, peculiar to 
Matthew, and used ten times by him. It sounds very like 
Hebrew, and should be compared with the common formula 
in ancient Jewish exegesis: TONI8 MD o>, “in order to 
establish what was said.”* And yet its formation must be 


i Bibelstudien (1895), 177f.; Neue Bibelstudien (1897), 15 f. [Eng. tr., pp. 
309 f.,187 f. J. 

2 Th. Vogel, op. cit. 18. 

8 Of course it is Luke in his character as Christian annalist that is here 
meant. His manner of speaking and writing on general topics appears in the 
preface to the Gospel—a passage which should not be regarded as evidence of 
exceptional literary elaboration. 

4 §. Bacher, Die alteste Terminologie der Jiidischen Schriftauslegung (1899), 
170. Similar also is the formula introductory to Targum exposition: 1s 
myai—n Sy aeny7, Rém. Machzor (Bologna, 1540), Schebuoth, and the formula 
in the Kiddush after Seder Rab Amram, i. 10>: mvp 1] °BD AY Wa WONT 7279 
apis, ‘according to the word which is spoken in the songs of Thy might by the 
mouth of David Thy righteous anointed.” 
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ascribed to the Greek-writing author, a position which even 
Resch, Kindheits-evangelium, 19 ff., does not venture to gain- 
say. Thus these Hebraisms of Matthew are also in reality 
due to the influence of the Greek Bible (Greek Biblicisms). 
And what is to be thought of the Ioxapiorns or Ioxapiod 
in Matthew and Mark? And of the viol Bpovtis, Mark 3”, 
which may indeed be connected in a way with the strange 
term Boavypyés, but is in no sense an accurate translation 
of it? It seems quite a Hebrew trait when in Matt. 26" 
(Mark 1412) the day on which the Passover lamb was slain 
is called “the first day of unleavened bread” (Luke 227 
even has “the day of unleavened bread”); and yet no 
“ Hebraist ” would have specified that day in this manner, 
quite apart from the fact that the designation “Feast of 
unleavened bread” was uniformly replaced among the Jews 
in later times, at least, by the name “ Passover.” 

It will suffice here to have shown meanwhile that the 
Hebraisms of the Synoptists, though undeniably present,” do 
not constitute the proof of a Hebrew original; that, on the 
contrary, the thesis is justified that the fewer the Hebraisms, 
the greater the originality ;* the more numerous the Hebra- 
isms in any passage, the greater the interference of Hellenistic 
redactors. It must be noted that the Jewish Aramaic 
current among the people was considerably freer from Hebrew 
influence than the Greek which the Synoptists write, and 
also that in the rabbinical sphere the special religious termin- 
ology—even in the case of recurring Hebrew formule— 
exhibits a striking independence of the Old Testament. 


1See Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 112, and p. 49 in this volume. 

2 Franz Delitzsch’s verdict, ‘‘The Shemitic woof of the N.T. Hellenism is 
Hebrew, not Aramaic” (The Hebrew New Testament, 31), is not without founda- 
tion, but still is not the correct conclusion. 

8 Of. above, p. 19 f. 

‘Our Lord’s manner of speech, therefore, is not a final test of His literary 
knowledge. 4. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 56, discusses this point with too 
much hesitancy. If Jerome expressly testifies that all the Jews of his time 
knew the Hebrew Old Testament, could Jesus have been less familiar with it ? 
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V. ALLEGED Proors or A Primitive Heprew GospEn 
(UREVANGELIUM). 


As the most effectual means of ascertaining the limits, 
content, and language of alleged Semitic sources of the Gospel, 
Resch,’ especially, has recently indicated and sought to apply 
the method of tracing back to one Semitic term the several 
variants of a word in the Gospel text, as these may occur 
throughout the entire tradition within and without the 
Gospels. Wherever in the Synoptists he found such a 
retracing of the variants to a Semitic expression practicable 
throughout, he was led consistently enough to adopt a Semitic 
primary source containing the entire synoptic material, and 
even something in addition to it. This source,in his opinion, 
was written in Hebrew, and may be divided into the two 
documents }30* nindin, “The Gospel of the Childhood,” and 
yaw? 35, “The Sayings of our Lord.” Recently this all- 
embracing source of the Gospels has been published by him 
tentatively in Hebrew and Greek under the title “ Die Logia 
Jesu” (1898).2 The three Synoptists, according to this theory, 
have merely made a different selection and arrangement of 
the same Hebrew material to which all alike had access. 
They cannot rank as independent authors. ‘This conclusion 
has nowhere met with approval, and rightly. Even the 
method by which it was reached was wrong.? 

_The fact that Greek synonyms may often be traced back 


See S. Krauss, The Jews in the Works of the Church Fathers, Jew. Quart. 
Rey. vi. (1894) 231f. If a Hellenistic-Jewish mother and grandmother 
initiated Timothy from his childhood into the knowledge of the Holy Scripture 
(2 Tim. 3”, ef. 1°), despite the fact that his father was a heathen, it follows that 
at least as much should be expected in a ‘‘ Hebraist” family in Palestine. 

14, Resch, Aussercanonische Paralleltexte zu den Evangelien, i.-v., Leipzig, 
1893-97. 

2 Besides the large edition, with notes in support of its readings, a smaller 
has also appeared, containing the Hebrew narrative without comment. 

3 It seems almost superfluous to repeat the condemnation of this method, as 
it has already been often enough insisted on by Resch’s reviewers with gratify- 
ing unanimity ; see especially 4d. Jiilicher, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1896, i, 1-9. 
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to one Hebrew word, though sometimes several Hebrew 
synonyms also may be discovered, in no way proves that | 
a Hebrew word really lies behind the Greek synonyms. 
One might almost as well name an Aramaic or an Arabic 
word, and then in the same way proceed to argue an 
Aramaic or Arabic original. The numerous proofs offered 
by Resch in favour of a Hebrew original—in so far as 
they are purely of this character—are therefore quite 
devoid of cogency. Only in the case of striking deviations 
among the variants could a testimony in favour of a Semitic 
original be inferred with some degree of certitude, provided 
there was found a Semitic term which perchance so solved 
the problem of the divergent readings, that the one appears, 
with good reason, to be a misunderstanding easily possible, 
the other the correct interpretation of the Semitic expres- 
sion. Even then, however, it would remain questionable 
whether the divergent readings had not arisen through other 
causes, so that it is only by accident that a Semitic term 
appears to account for the deviation. This must indeed 
be always the most plausible supposition, when one reflects 
that the direct use of Semitic written sources, even by the 
authors of our Gospels, is doubtful, and at any rate not 
yet proved; further, that at a later date such writings 
could have been read by only a very few in the Church 
—even a Palestinian like Justin understood no Hebrew; 
that in regard to a later circulation of Greek versions of 
a Semitic primitive gospel equal uncertainty prevails, for 
the statement of Papias in regard to Matthew’s translation 
of the Logia must not be referred to written works of this 
class ; and that, finally, it is much more likely that extra- 
canonical gospels, gospel harmonies, translations, and popular 
expositions in common use influenced the form which the 
text assumed in the course of its transmission, than that 
such an influence was exerted by the after-effects of the 
alleged Semitic original document. A fundamental error 
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in Resch, and also in other biblical critics of our time, 
appears to me to be a marked depreciation of the capacity; 
of the authors of the historical books of the Bible, who 
are treated too much as mere redactors and mechanical 
copyists or translators of source documents, and a not less 
exaggerated estimate of the precision of subsequent copyists, 
translators, and quotations of such books, which has gone so 
far that sometimes the most extravagant excess of an un- 
scrupulous transcriber is, just because of its extravagance, 
pronounced to be the original reading, or the later correction 
of the author himself. 

It is not possible to discuss here all that is advanced 
by Resch in favour of a Hebrew primitive gospel, and yet 
the inadequacy of his proofs must be demonstrated at this 
point, so as to place it beyond doubt that we are well 
entitled in our investigations to leave the Hebrew out of 
consideration, even despite the fact that a written source in 
Hebrew might possibly have been the intermediary between 
the words of Jesus spoken in Aramaic and the Gospels 
written in Greek. I therefore adduce chiefly such instances 
as those of which Resch, in opposition to Arnold Meyer, 
has asserted that “they supply evidence distinctly against 
Aramaic, and as distinctly in favour of Hebrew as the 
original language of the yw? "37." It will then appear 
that the evidence of these passages, to say the least, is 
invariably susceptible of, and not infrequently demands, 
a very different interpretation. 

In Luke 9” Resch commends Salkinson’s rendering of 
ri @peretras by Y¥2 72, on the ground that the variants 7é 
Képdos, Ti dpedos are thereby accounted for. Now, this 
phrase Y¥2 1, borrowed by Salkinson from Gen. 37%, is, 
in view of Ps. 30, admissible in this passage. But the 
variants given above admit of explanation without the help 
of a Semitic original. 


1 Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, iv. 224. 
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In Luke 107 Resch finds it noteworthy that the labourer, 
according to Luke, is worthy of “his hire” (rod pucGod 
avtov); according to Matthew, however, of “his mainten- 
ance” (Ths tpophs avrod). The former, he holds, originates 
from Hebrew 79, the latter from 12, which was read by 
mistake for V2. But 2 cannot possibly be the basis. 
The day labourer’s “hire” is called in Hebrew invariably 
n2¥, Aramaic 8; “ maintenance ” would indeed he, in biblical 
Hebrew, 5, while the later Hebrew, like the Aramaic, 
would use 70318, And thus any retracing of the two expres- 
sions to one term as their source is impossible. Besides, there 
is no occasion for such an attempt. The proverb made use 
of by Jesus spoke naturally enough of the “ hire,” because that 
properly pertains to the day labourer. In Matthew “main- 
tenance” is substituted for “ hire,’ because in the context it 
could not be a question of “ hire” which the disciples of Jesus 
would think of claiming, but merely of their “ maintenance.” 

In regard to Luke 10°” R. makes the remark that 
6 Toujcas TO éNeos eT avTOV, in view of 2 Sam. 2%, is an 
“emphatic and pure Hebraism.” His point is the use of 
petd in this phrase. But 5¥ would in this connection be 
possible also in Aramaic. According to b. Tam. 32%, King 
Alexander gives the advice that he who desires to be loved 
among men “should show kindness to men” (QO 32 ay’ 
NVIN 22). Similarly, the Targum has unhesitatingly rendered 
2 Sam. 2° by 12°) fisey Tay. The fact is that Luke may 
quite well have simply adapted the LXX expression in 
2 Sam. 2°. 

In Luke 11° R. calls attention to the fact that a 
“standard Semitic, more precisely Aramaic, original” of the 
Lord’s Prayer was not transmitted, and maintains that 
wpN pnd is presumably the prototype of 6 dptos 6 értovcuos. 
If R. has discovered the true sense of émvovavos here, it may 
still be asked why Aramaic equivalents, such as 83ND ond or 
82270n pnp, should not equally suffice. R. should rather have 
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affirmed still more distinctly that both Luke and Matthew in 
this case clearly rely upon a reek source. 

In Luke 12 the rich man speaks “to his soul.” In 
this R. detects a Hebraism. But this is also an Aramaic 
idiom, see Gram. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 84f.; and it might for 
that matter derive its origin equally well from the Greek 
Bible The same holds of tas wuyas tuov, Luke 211, 

In Luke 13° R. would alter the “teaching in the streets” 
to a “showing of the streets,’ because he regards the former 
as a misinterpretation of the original Min 33M, But 
these Hebrew words would have been correctly rendered by 
the meaning expressed in Luke 13°, namely, “In our streets 
hast Thou taught.” “Our streets or lanes hast Thou shown 
us” would have had to be quite differently expressed, and is, 
moreover, a strange way of expressing what R. takes to be 
the true meaning, “Thou Thyself hast charged us to come 
hither.” The entire situation, besides, is misunderstood by R. 

In Luke 13” Ephrem’s reading, which treats @a\acca 
as one of the four points of the compass, is adequately 
accounted for by its concord with Ps. 107% and Isa. 49”. 
There is therefore no need to assume for it a special Hebrew 
source.? Besides, the text as altered by R., following Ephrem, 
would be no improvement, for no one could say what 0° 
should signify in the passage, since the West is previously 
specified. But even supposing it to have been uttered by 
Jesus through suggestion of Ps. 107%, in that case o is 
equally no designation of the West, and the Aramaic 0° would 
have been quite suitable. 

For Biagerar, Luke 16%, R. gives as antecedent }25), “to 
spread out”; and for Bvacrai, Matt. 11”, Ors7B, “those that 
break through.” In that case neither evangelist has properly 
understood the former expression. But setting aside this 


1Cf. the passages cited by C. A. Briggs, The use of wai in the Old Testa- 
ment, Journ. Bibl. Lit. xvi. 22 f. 

2 Resch’s proof rests on the consideration that only in Hebrew can 0; stand 
for one of the directions, the Aramaic for West being 71y. 
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assumption, the passage can be fully explained with the help 
of the Aramaic; see “ Fundamental Ideas,” I. end. 

In Luke 227 R. believes that the difference between the 
Synoptic and Johannine dating of the day of the Passion 
may be explained by tracing 7H mpoTn (jmEpa) THY athwov 
in Matthew and Mark back to the Hebrew mist 3n Dp. 
This, according to R., should mean “before the Feast of un- 
leavened bread,” whereas it has been incorrectly understood 
of the first day of the feast. Hebrew would thus give an 
easier solution than Aramaic. But the mistake is conceivable 
only on the part of an “Aramaist” who at the word op 
thought of ‘D7P, “ first,” and besides 03? might mean “ before ” 
in Aramaic as well. So that the solution through Aramaic 
would be more: complete. Nevertheless (1) it is in itself 
hazardous, and (2) it leads to no result, because the possibility 
advanced by Resch of an anticipatory celebration of the 
Passover by Jesus and His disciples is just as incredible 
as the more extravagant hypotheses of Chwolson and 
Lichtenstein. 

On Luke 22” R. remarks that the Lucan conception 
mapevéykat and the maped@érm of Matthew point back to 
the Hebrew nayn (= 739A or 14yn). Aramaic, he holds, would 
not admit this twofold interpretation, because xov> (read 
XDD), which would be the subject in the second case, is in 
that language masculine, not as in Hebrew feminine. But 
in the Mishna? also pia is of the masculine gender, so that 
biblical Hebrew would be the only source of the ambiguity. 
The variants, however, need by no means be ascribed to a 
difference in translation. That the same thought may be 
expressed by different writers in different terms, is an ob- 
servation so common that it must always be the most natural 
supposition in any temperate treatment of textual questions, 

In another place? Resch lays some stress on the con- 


1 J, Lichtenstein, Kommentar zum Neuen Testament (Hebr.), Matt. 2618, 
* Pesiix. v2uAyaite > Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, iii. 819. 
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sideration that from the names of the disciples of Jesus it 
may be concluded that there were three languages in use in 
their circle. Now there is no doubt that much Greek was 
spoken in Palestine? But in a period when names of the 
most varied origin were in use among the Jews, no con- 
clusion can be drawn for any special case. In spite of the 
names of Philip and Andrew, it is highly improbable that 
there were any “ Hellenists” among the Twelve. And even 
though all the names of the apostles had been Hebrew 
names, there would still be no ground for thinking of special 
“ Hebraists” as contrasted with “ Aramaists.” For Jews in 
all ages have borne Hebrew names. 

For Boavnpyés, Mark 3", I had pointed out? Bavnpoyés 
as possibly the original reading, without, however, suggesting 
a Hebrew source, as forms like wap, 8 are possible in Jewish 
Aramaic. R. regards this reading as settled, and treats the 
term as Hebrew. The wholly inapt linguistic comments 
which he adds to the peculiar oa may here be passed over; 
it is enough to assert that all depends on a conjectural 
reading, which is equally capable of explanation through 
Aramaic. Further, Jesus could quite well have given a 
Hebrew surname to the sons of Zebedee, though He never 
spoke in the Hebrew language. Surnames such as {OP in 
Talmudic times, and A239 18’ in the Middle Ages, prove 
nothing whatever as to the vernacular of those who made 
use of these appellations. From the Old Testament it is 
apparent that ZeBedaios had been for a long period an 
established name among the Jews. And yet it is presumably 
either of Aramaic or of North-Palestinian origin. In 


10n this point see 7h. Zahn, Kinleitung in d. N. Test. i. (1897) 24-51; 
S. Krauss, Griech. u. latein. Lehnworter im Talmud, Midrasch und Targum, 
i. (1898) xiii-xxii. 

2 Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 112. I should prefer now to assume that either 
o or a is a gloss, which subsequently found its way into the text. Povy and Bary 
are equally possible. If Mark desired to signify the Galilean indistinctness of 
the a, then o would quite suffice; oa remains meaningless. If Mark really 
wrote oa, his unfamiliarity with Aramaic was the cause, 
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Palmyra the name occurred in the forms win, 92, 272, 
xosar, wanat, any tat; in Greek, Za das, ZaBSiBnros, ZaBdedOns; 
the Jews had ‘21, nxt, “131, Syst, A231, I, in which the 
divine names 1m, n°, 58 correspond to the Palmyrene ‘a, 
23, nny. Resch’s affirmation! of a Hebrew origin of the 
name must therefore be seriously restricted. 

In regard to Bapfodopatos, Resch makes the comment 
that 12 was “usual,’ even in Hebrew. That is quite 
inaccurate. It occurs in the Old Testament only in Prov. 21? 
and Ps, 21, and in the latter instance it is doubtless a wrong 
reading. It is, on the other hand, significant that the New 
Testament names which have 72 in composition are not 
accompanied by one single example with 3. 

AeBRatos, for which R. twice puts ’ap (1), should, in his 
opinion, be connected with the Hebrew a>. “ heart,” since the 
bearer of this name was also called Oaddaios, Mark 34%. The 
latter name R. would derive from the Aram. 74, “ breast- 
nipple,’? which he thinks also denotes the male breast in 
Aramaic. The latter contention is incorrect, and proof of 
the currency of such names is wanting. In any case “Ais 
to be taken with pan (@evddas) and pyvn, and is therefore 
of Greek extraction, while AeSSaios corresponds to the 
Nabatean ‘x25. Any other derivation would require to be 
substantiated. The same individual was probably called in 
Semitic 12D, and in Greek Oevédds, from which “IA had been 
formed. To establish a more intimate connection between 
the two names is unnecessary. The surname Kavavatos 
also points, according to R., to a Hebrew origin. But his 
derivation from §3)1 is impossible, as [822 is the necessary 
counterpart, and that would be an Aramaic nominal form. 
If, however, the text be altered to Kavvaios, as seems to 
me commendable, then the Aramaic ‘3?, “ Zealot,” is reached 


at least as easily as the Hebrew §3?. 


1 Loc. cit. 822. 
* Holtzmann expresses a similar opinion in Commentary on the two names. 
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As for Ma@@aios, the case is similar to that of the 
synonymous ZePedaios. It is the name mynnn, nny, mn», 
which did not appear among the Jews till a late period, and 
may be compared with the Palmyrene ‘yan (Ma@@aBer) and 
its abbreviation xn» (Maé@as). 

The names 171, apy, AN (7), fyew (Greek form 
ioD2 but not fn —so Resch), %% give no information 
as to the language spoken by those who were so called, so 
that "Ioxapio0, Ioxapiétns alone remains for consideration. 
There is every probability that "Ioxapio@ without the article 
was the original reading, from which arose through mis- 
understanding "Ioxapwrys as well as SxcapiHO and Sxapid- 
Ts. With “Icxapui? agrees 6 dro Kapvorov found in 
Cod.. Sin. John 67; Cod. D John 12¢ 13% % 1422, inas- 
much as the former points back to the Hebrew nip wx 
and the latter to the equivalent Aramaic MP7 or iP 794, 
Both may be verified as Jewish usages. There is mentioned, 
j. Sabb. 14¢,a Christian NOD TBD wN APY, b. Sot. 43> a ATM 
iBY NBD WAN, Ab. iit 7 an NNIMI2 WN Wey, j. Bez. 61° a ODA 
‘I WN, and further with Aramaic designation j. Ab. z. 424 
ANTON "2, Ech. R. Peth. 12201 win? The introduction 
of the name of the place by means of {7 is less common, 
as ME] jOT ‘OTIS, Midr. Till. 31. 6; D2 M7 DY, b. Sanh. 
108, or by means of 19, as 7M0NII pO AND, j. Orl. 60%; TAM 
NTiDD, b. Tam. 27°;3 ndwayw jor ‘ama, Corp. Inser. Sem. ii. 1, 
320. But such being the usage, and MiMP MN being a 
common enough form of surname, showing that one with 
this name was a “ Kariothite,” it thus becomes very sur- 


1@, A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 184 (Eng. tr. p. 315], draws attention to 
the fact that this is the genuinely Greek name Ziuwv. For Hellenists it was 
an easy step to substitute this name for Zumedy ; in the form jmp it then 
found its way into the language of the ‘‘ Hebraists” also. 

2 The construction with 7 appears to have been the one commonly used in 
Palestine. 

* These periphrases are used by preference when a place-name does not 
readily lend itself to the formation of the corresponding Gentilic designation. 
Otherwise we should expect titles like Hebr. *ytve7, Aram. ay 75Y. 
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prising that it should have been left untranslated. One 
would have expected 6 amo Kapw06, like 0 ado Kapvotov 
in Cod. Dj} and like John 212 Na@avannr 6 aro Kava, just 
as Josephus, Bell. Jud. 1v. vi. 2, speaks of a certain “Avavos 
0 ddappaods, supposing they did not venture to write 
6 KapiéOcos or something similar. It is a very plausible 
conjecture that “IcxapiéO was already unintelligible to the 
evangelist. Some late writer thought of a place “Ioxap 
or “Ioxdpia, and therefore formed “Icxapiwtns, while the 
originator of the text of the Synoptists in Cod. D preferred 
Sxapio) and Xxapswotys, because he followed a Syrian 
exemplar.” 

Mistakes of this kind are inconceivable on the part of 
one who had before him Mi? w'N in a Hebrew source and 
wished to translate it. They explain themselves, however, 
if we suppose that NiMp vx 7M was encountered by a 
Hellenist in a Greek or Aramaic environment. Even the 
latter is quite possible, because such surnames, whether they 
were Hebrew or Aramaic in form, usually remained un- 
altered without regard to the language being used at the 
time; cf. eg. ‘ian ‘ov, j. Ab. z 414 in an Aramaic 
narrative. As the Hebrew formation with ® occurs also 
in still later periods, it is clear that Hebrew was not neces- 
sarily the spoken language where such a surname originated? 

1 EH. Nestic, Philologica sacra, 14 f., Expository Times, ix. (1897-98), 140, 240, 
holds that Cod. D has preserved the original reading of the Johannine Gospel. 
The peculiar ending, however, is already initself an obstacle, as it suggests the 
Greek xapywrds. The suspicion that the Greek reading Ioxapubrys lies at the 
basis, is not improbable. See, further, /. H. Chase, The Syro-Latin Text of the 
Gospels (1895), 102 ff., Expository Times, ix. (1897-98), 189, 285 f., who affirms 
a Syriac origin for the reading. 


* Syr. Sin. and Peshita have sumo, Evangel. Hieros, xoran, Syr. Cur. 
NDOYIDON and NoMpoX. 


* The case is probably different with the later designation of the Jewish 
Christians as ’H6.wvato.. Undoubtedly the prevalent opinion is (see recently 
G@. Uhthorn, Prot. Real.-Ene.* under ‘‘ Ebioniten”’) that the Christians were 
generally known as o312y, ‘‘poor” among the Jews, or that they themselves 
adopted this designation in Palestine. But since the Jews, any more than the 
Jewish Christians, did not speak Hebrew, and since this name for the Jewish 
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Lastly must be mentioned the utterance of Jesus from 
the Cross, Mark 15% (Matt. 2174), to which Resch?! attri- 
butes decisive finality in regard to the language in which 
the primary Gospel was written. He is convinced that the 
Hebrew form of the utterance represented in Cod. D by 
Hrel pret Aapd LapOavel, that is, My mo ‘dy dy, was the 
original, Not till a later date, when Hebrew was no longer 
understood, did the Aramaic setting of our present texts 
come into being. Resch attaches importance to the fact 
that the Evangel. Hierosol. expressly explains Ss by ‘aby, 
This last consideration means very little. The translator 
followed his Greek exemplar and could render 6 Oeds pov 
only by nds. At all events every Jew who spoke Aramaic 
was quite familiar with the word 28, which for that very 
reason is taken over into the Onkelos Targum without 
change from the Hebrew text. If Jesus uttered the words 
of the Psalm in the Aramaic language, then it was precisely 
Sy that was most naturally to be expected. Thus the 
mistake of the péople in supposing Elijah summoned, de- 
cides nothing as regards the original Hebrew form of the 
whole utterance. It is also impossible to see for what 
section of Greek - speaking Christians the Hebrew form 
should have been replaced by the Aramaic with a view to 
easier comprehension. Such Christians, indeed, understood 
equally little of both languages, and therefore required the 
immediate addition of the Greek equivalent. As the Gospel 
of Mark in other cases is peculiar in giving the words of 
Jesus as originally pronounced, it may be inferred that the 
saying in question was also from the first a constituent part 
of this Gospel; and since the sayings of our Lord communi- 
cated by Him in other cases (5“ 7**) are given in Aramaic, 
then anything different should not be looked for in this 


Christians is unfamiliar among the Jews, it is difficult to accept the opinion as 
correct. The old derivation from a proper name “Hf: is still the best, though 
we do not know any proper name of this form. 

1 Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, ii. 356. 
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case. Whether, then, Jesus uttered the Aramaic nbs. or the 
Hebraistic sys is in itself of minor consequence. ‘The latter 
appears to me to have the greater probability in its favour, 
as being the less natural in the Aramaic context. Sup- 
posing that this were so, it is then conceivable that to 
secure greater uniformity of language, one copyist corrected 
nret into édwei,! so that the whole clause should be Aramaic, 
while another changed Aeud ceBayPaved into Aapa [a]fad- 
Gavel? so as to have the whole in Hebrew. From a 
statement of Epiphanius, cited by Resch, it is evident that 
the apparent bilingual character of the saying had, in fact, 
been remarked upon. 

On principles similar to those of Resch, though with 
the aid of a very different linguistic equipment, ZL. Nestle 
has also collected evidence in favour of a Semitic source 
for our Gospels. He has, however, expressly declared‘ that 
he has not extended the theory of a Hebrew original to the 
whole extent of the Lucan writings, nor even decided as to 
whether the sources used by Luke were in Hebrew or in 
Aramaic. A few remarks may now be made on such of 
Nestle’s observations as fall within the domain of Hebrew 
(excepting, however, meantime his explanation of the reading 
ot Nowrrot, Luke 11? Cod. D). 

In Luke 12? Blass has adopted into the text the reading 

1 é\wel, for which Eusebius, Demonstr. Ev. x. 8, even puts "E\welw instead 
of é\ael, I have explained, Gram. d. j.-pal. Ar. 128, as an echo of the Hebrew 
ody. It is more probable, however, that the duller sound of the @ is repre- 
sented, although this cannot be supported by instances in Palestine during the 
earlier period. 

*3n21y, transliterated into Greek required dfag¢@avet, for 6 changes a pre- 
ceding 8 into $; cf. the x in ceBaxPavel= "mp, and Gram. d. j.-pal. Ar. 304. 
It is credible enough that those who understood Syriac only should have 
again transformed the Hebrew dfapdavel into Aramaic, read fapOavel = 3nayr, 


and then translated dveldicds we with Cod. D Mark 15°4, See Chase, The 
Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, 107. 

* Of less consequence are the unmethodical investigations of H. P. Chajes, 
who, in his treatise ‘‘Markus-Studien” (1899), aims at showing that several 
Hebrew editions of the (assumed) Aramaic Logia were used by the Synoptists. 

4 Philologica sacra (1896), 55. 
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of Cod. D, wodrav S€é dyAwy cuvrrepieydvT@Y KUKAM waTE 
addjrous cuvTrviyerv, Where the common text has, émvcvvay- 
fevcav T&v pupiddwv Tod b6YAoU wWoTE KaTaTTATEiY AANAOVS. 
According to Blass, the latter was the older text of Luke, 
the former being the Roman edition as revised by him. 
Now, Nestle is of opinion that Luke first of all misread in 
his text man, “myriads,” but afterwards recognised that 
man was the right word. But the critic should then have 
said what he supposes to represent éyAos in the alleged 
source. Can 0°27 OY have been confused with dy nian? 
The question, moreover, is concerned not merely with vo\\@v 
and pupiddwpv, but with the complete change in the expression 
of the thought, which is to be explained in the context. 
It remains, after all, most reasonable to suppose an unde- 
signing alteration of the tenour of the whole sentence at 
the instance of a scribe who was not in the habit of slavishly 
binding himself to his exemplar in non-essentials. N. 
himself mentions the possible dependence of the manuscript 
on some gospel harmony, Philolog. sacra, 88. 

A like conclusion will commend itself in the case of the 
readings Luke 22! rAnpwO7 of the common text, and Kawdov 
8p, found in D and accepted by Blass. In Nestle’s 
opinion, 238, “to eat,’ and nba, “to complete,” have come 
into collision; and he notes that the LXX, 2 Chron. 302, 
has cuvetéXecav (b>) in place of the box» of the Massoretic 
text. In that passage, however, 4 may be the true 
reading, unless ayia, like 35 elsewhere, is to be understood 
of the offering at the feast. But what has this to do with 
Luke 2216 where the question is concerned not with “eating” 
and “completing,” but with “eating anew” and “ fulfilling ” ? 
What we here find in Cod. D is merely a variant intended 
to explain the awkward wAnpw@7, and suggested by Matt. 
2679, Mark 14”. 


1 According to Philol. sacra, 38, N. no longer lays stress on the derivation of 
the reading from a Hebrew text, though still regarding it possible. 
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We cannot accept N.’s observation on Matt. 27%, 
which makes xataréracua depend on a misreading and 
mistranslation, and finds the true reading in the Gospel of 
the Hebrews, which, by the testimony of Jerome, made 
mention, not of the rending of the veil of the temple, 
but of the splitting of the lintel. F®3, “lintel,” he holds, 
has been read as 7353, “curtain.” But ABD is nowhere 
found as the name for the lintel; it cannot  there- 
fore have stood for it in the Gospel of the Hebrews, 
especially as the latter was written in Aramaic. Perhaps 
its account was affected by the later ignorance of the fact 
that in the last temple the entrance to the sanctuary was 
closed by a curtain of extreme costliness, see Bell. Jud. 
v. v. 4. The New Testament expositors also usually neglect 
this consideration, so that the question has arisen how it 
was possible to observe the rending of the curtain, «.e. the 
one in front of the Holy of Holies. 16 xatarétacpa tov 
vaod is, however, the curtain at the entrance to the temple 
building, not that before the Holy of Holies, which would 
have to be otherwise designated. 

The existence of a primary gospel in the Hebrew language 
had to be considered antecedently improbable, because no 
occasion was discovered for the use of this language. And 
if we have now succeeded in showing that the special 
Hebraisms of the Synoptic Gospels are to all appearance 
of Greek origin, that the attempts hitherto made to infer 
a Hebrew original from the variants in the Gospel texts 
are unsuccessful, and that signs are not wanting to show 
that the authors of our Gospels, in their present form at 
least, were not conversant with the Hebrew language, then 
it will no longer seem hasty if the title of this section 
spoke of “alleged proofs of a primitive Hebrew gospel.” 
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VI. TESTIMONIES IN FAVOUR OF A PRIMITIVE ARAMAIC 
GOSPEL. 


Apart from the well-known testimonies in Eusebius, we 
have no certain traces of the existence of a primitive gospel; 
in a Semitic language. It may now be considered an ac- 
knowledged fact that Jerome was mistaken, and that he 
himself latterly perceived his error in believing that the 
original of Matthew in Hebrew still existed in his day. 
The various forms of the texts of the Gospels in the Aramaic 
language, which are now known to us, are derived from 
Greek originals. Even the Aramaic Gospel of the Hebrews; 
used by Jerome was to all appearance the reproduction of 
a Greek gospel. We learn incidentally from Eusebius? that! 
the first Palestinian martyr, Procopius, had exercised in 
the service of the Christian community of Scythopolis the 
threefold office of Scripture-reading, Aramaic interpretation 
(Epunvela ths Tov Zipwv dwvhs), and exorcism. If the 
Reader of a Palestinian congregation was also Aramaic Inter- 
preter, it follows that there could not have been in Palestine 
about 300 A.D. any Bible in the vernacular of the land. 
The reading of Holy Scripture in the Greek language was 
accompanied by an oral translation into Aramaic. 

According to Eusebius, the Church in his time possessed 
a fourfold testimony in regard to a “Hebrew” original of 
Matthew, first in the form of a tradition to the effect 
that Pantenus had found such a work in India (Hist. eccl. 
v. 10), and next in the form of statements made by Papias, 
by Ireneus, and by Origen (Hist. eccl. iii. 39, v. 8, vi. 25). 
Eusebius believes that it is throughout the canonical Gospel 
of Matthew that is referred to, and could cite in his support 
the statements of Ireneus and Origen, who were of the same 
opinion. The declaration of Papias, however, is open to 
question, and would have had greater weight with us had 

1B, Violet, Die palist. Mirtyrer des Eusebius von Cresarea, 4, 7, 110, 
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we known in what connection it stood in his work. When 
he says of Matthew, Ta Adyia cuveypdyvato (cvvetatato), 
one must naturally suppose he meant only a collection of 
“sayings.” Papias’ own work, from which Origen made 
this quotation, bore indeed the title Aoyiwv Kupraxav é&n- 
yyoes, and contained accordingly expositions of those 
“sayings” of our Lord of which Matthew had made a 
“Hebrew” collection. Only from the unknown context 
might it possibly become clear that the work of Matthew 
contained anything besides dicta. The translator into Syriac, 
who straightway put down jy>insx for ta Aoya,! has certainly 
not given the exact sense of Papias within the limits ex- 
pressed by him. From the statement of Papias, Resch, it 
is true, has derived the assumed title of his comprehensive 
documentary source of our Gospels 3% °227, on the supposi- 
tion that Papias meant by ta Adya to represent precisely 
the above Hebrew title, and that the latter is in the last 
resort equivalent to “ History of Jesus,” just as in the Books 
of the Kings ‘5 24 often refers to the acts and experiences 
of a king. But Papias gives no hint that ra Xdya was the 
title of the work of Matthew in question; and even if he 
so considered it, he would still in any case have understood 
it to refer only to the “sayings,” not to the “deeds” or 
“life history,” of Jesus? But if this work of Matthew 
were composed in Aramaic, then a title such as Pw. ‘pan 
or 3w bd for a narrative gospel would be highly improbable. 3 

It is really an Aramaic, not a Hebrew original of 


*So Husebius, Hist. eccl. syr., edited by P. Bedjan, Paris, 1897; by W. 
Wright and N. McLean, Cambridge, 1898, without giving variants. 

2 Of. the anonymous treatise, “ The Oracles ascribed to Matthew by Papias 
of Hierapolis,” 1894, 48-91. 

8 Post-biblical Jewish literature recognises ‘p 7129 as a title of written works 
only in the sense that the contents are thereby referred to as the words of the 
person named in the superscription. A “ History of Jesus” would have been 
called in Hebrew yw; nyyp, in Aramaic yw] N72, as written by Shemtob Ibn 
Shaprut in the unprinted Eben Bokhan (MS. of the Jewish theol. Sem. in 
Breslau, f. 180°). 
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Matthew that is attested by the ancient tradition. This: 
holds incontestably so far as Eusebius! is concerned, for, 
according to him, the apostles had been reared “in the Syrian 
language.” Eusebius also alludes to the fifth word of Jesus 
on the Cross in its Aramaic form, speaking of it as 
“Hebrew.”? In saying that Matthew, whom he elsewhere 
calls a “Syrian,’? first of all preached to the “ Hebrews,” 
and then on departing from them left behind with them 
his Gospel written watplm ydwrTry, Eusebius means that 
Matthew had written down his Gospel in the mother- 
tongue common to himself and his kinsfolk, that is to say, 
according to Eusebius’ own view of the linguistic situation 
of that period, in Aramaic. Eusebius, therefore, must have 
understood all the earlier statements communicated by him 
in regard to the language of the original Matthew as refer- 
ring to Aramaic, and in this he was certainly not mistaken. 
In the case of Ireneeus* we know for certain that he spoke 
of words which are Aramaic as being “ Hebrew.” But in all 
these notices the emphasis is not laid on the consideration 
that the work of Matthew had originally been written in 
Hebrew as opposed to “Syriac,” but only on the fact that 
Matthew had composed his work in the language peculiar to 
the “Hebraists.’ Any one who, like Eusebius, is convinced 
that the mother-tongue of the “ Hebraists”” was Aramaic, can 
think of no other language in this connection.» It must be 
conceded that even if that work had for any reason whatever 
actually been composed in Hebrew, still the testimonies 
about it would scarcely have been expressed otherwise. But 
in virtue of this mere wpossibility, the testimonies do not 
become actual witnesses in favour of a primitive gospel in 
Hebrew. <A treatise by Matthew in the Palestinian Jewish 

1 Demonstr. ev. iii. 7. 10. * Ibid. x. 8. 

3 Quest. ev. ad Steph. in Mai, p. 27. 

4 Adv. her. i. 21. 3; cf. Epiph. Heres. xxxiv. 20. 


5 An Aramaic original Matthew is postulated also by Zh. Zahn, Ein]. in 
das N. Test. ii. § 54. 
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vernacular! is attested, but not a Hebrew Matthew. The 
conjecture that this treatise of Matthew was a collection of 
the sayings presupposed by the canonical Gospels of Matthew 
and Luke is an attractive one, but hitherto, at least, it has 
not been established by linguistic evidence. Indeed, it must 
be confessed that even if the sections common to Matthew 
and Luke did actually originate from that source, still it was 
at least not the Semitic original, but only a Greek translation, 
that lay before the evangelists. 

The early Church testimonies in regard to the origin of 
Mark’s Gospel would have considerable importance for our 
aim, provided that Mark, in his capacity of interpreter of 
Peter, were the same individual who was wont to translate 
the Aramaic discourses of Peter into Greek. In that case 
his Gospel, too, would go back to an Aramaic original, even 
though it were only orally formulated. Irenzus,? Clement; 
and Eusebius* must, in fact, have so conceived the situation. 
But the oldest testimony on this point, that of the Presbyter 
in Papias,° is apparently intended to imply that Mark was 
only the author of a gospel which was founded on the spoken 
communications of Peter, Mark being thus in a sense his 
interpreter, even though he had never actually filled such an 
office in relation to Peter. In that case it would be most 
likely that Mark should proceed upon the Greek expositions 
of Peter, for Peter must have appeared (Acts 10%) from a 
very early date as a preacher of the gospel in the Greek 
language. And thus a primary form in Greek would have 
to be assumed for the Mark document. F. Blass,’ who 
understands the statement of Papias to signify that Mark 
actually accompanied Peter as interpreter, holds indeed that 


1 This case is quite similar to that of the original of the icropla Tovdaicod 
modéwov mpds ‘Pwualous of Josephus, which was composed according to the 
preface in 77 rarplw (understand yAdooy). 

2 Adv, heer, dit. 1.3, x. 6: 5 Husebius, Hist. eccl. ii. 15, 16. 

4 Hist. ecel. iii, 14, 5 Loe. cit. iii. 39. 

5 See also above, p. 42, and p. 49, footnote 2. 

7 F, Blass, Philology of the Gospels, 196, 210; cf. 194. 
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there existed an Aramaic original of Mark which was un- 
known to Papias, and of which traces may be recognised in 
the various readings of our manuscripts. He holds that 
Mark was also the author of the Aramaic source which he 
postulates for Acts 1-12. But such conjectures entirely 
abandon the region of what has been or can be proved. 

Just as J. A. Bolten, a century ago, had frequently 
endeavoured in the exposition of Matthew to recover the 
original Aramaic terms, so in recent times attempts have 
been made for particular passages of the Gospels to go back 
to an Aramaic original, in the first instance by J. T. 
Marshall? and subsequently by E. Nestle? J. Wellhausen,! 
A. Meyer, and M. Schultze. Wellhausen and A. Meyer aim 
chiefly at reaching the Aramaic word uttered by Jesus; 
Marshall and Nestle strive to demonstrate the existence of 
an Aramaic documentary source. Marshall has even believed 
himself in a position to furnish provisionally, as the result of 
his investigations, the content and limits of an Aramaic 
primary gospel.’ Th. Zahn, who considers our entire 
Gospel of Matthew to be a translation from the Aramaic, 
seeks support for this position especially from the style in 
which Semitic words are communicated. i 

In regard to Marshall and Meyer, it is here sufficient 


17. A. Bolten, Der Bericht des Matthius von Jesu dem Messia, Altona, 
1792; see A. Meyer, Jesu Muttersprache, 25, 105 ff. 

2 Expositor, Ser. 4, ii. 69 ff. ; iii. 1ff., 109 ff., 205 ff, 275 ff., 375 ff., 452 ff. ; 
iv: 208 ff., 373 ff., 435 ff. ; vi. 81 ff. ; viii. 176 ff. 

3 Philologica sacra, Berlin, 1896. A collection of observations published 
in Christ], Welt, 1895 and 1896; Expositor, Stud. u. Krit., and other 
periodicals. 

4Nachr. Ges. Wiss. Gott., 1895; Phil. hist. Kl. 11f.; Gott. Gel. Anz. 
1896, i. 265 ; Skizzen und Vorarbeiten, vi. 188-194. 

5 Jesu Muttersprache, Leipzig, 1896. 

6 Gram. der aram. Muttersprache Jesu (1899), 80-83, where Schultze aims 
at translating the words of the Lord into biblical Aramaic without discussing 
the question of the linguistic form of a primitive gospel. 

7 Expositor, Ser. 4, vi. 81 ff See also Resch, Aussercanon. Paralleltexte, 
i. 157f. Here may also be mentioned W. C. Allen’s Essay, ‘‘The Original 
Language of the Gospel acc. to St. Mark,” Expositor, Ser. 6, vi. 486-443. 

8 Hinl. in das N. Test. ii. § 56. 
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to refer to the trenchant criticisms which their work has 
provoked Some of their points will claim attention at a 
later stage. Of far greater consequence are the pertinent 
observations of Wellhausen and Nestle, though even in their 
case we feel the absence of a careful separation of Hebrew 
and Aramaic possibilities. Wellhausen, indeed, considers 
that the Aramaic form of the primitive gospel has been 
established by general considerations, and does not require 
to be vindicated by fresh evidence.? He must, however, be 
reminded that the Jewish literature to this day is still 
mainly composed in Hebrew. For my own part I do not 
| see more than a high probability for an Aramaic primary 
\gospel, and dare not speak of a certainty resting on proofs. 
Further, the points urged by Zahn prove truly enough the 
existence of an Aramaic background to the Gospel accounts, 
but do not suffice to show convincingly the existence of a 
Gospel in the Aramaic language. 

Genuine proofs of an Aramaic, as opposed to a Hebrew, 
written source of the Synoptists are the harder to produce, 
because the same idioms and the same construction of 
clauses as are found in Aramaic are possible even in biblical 
Hebrew, and still oftener in the style of the Mishna. A 
whole series of comments that could be made on the synoptic 
text would therefore apply equally to either language. But 
the previous attempts to adduce such proofs are defective on 
other grounds. To justify this view in detail, some observa- 
tions by Wellhausen will first be examined, and then the 
remarks of Nestle, which are pertinent to the question. 

Wellhausen claims that the striking variations Sore 
eXennwoovyny and KkaOdpicov, Luke 1144 and Matt. 236, 


1 See in opposition to Marshall, W. C. Allen, Expositor, Ser. 4, vii. 386-400, 
454-470; S. &. Driver, ibid. viii. 888-400, 419-431; against Meyer, J. 
Wellhausen, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1896, i. 265-268; G. Dalman, Theol. Litzeitg, 
1896, 477 ff, Lit. Centralbl. 1896, 1563 f.; A. Mera, Deutsche Litzeitg, xix, 
(1898) 985-991. 

? Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi. p. v. 
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are derived from ‘31, which means “to give alms” and “to 
cleanse.” This instance seems an attractive proof expressly 
in favour of a written Aramaic source, as the Hebrew for 
“cleanse” would be 199. W. in his discussion refers to my 
Gram. d. jiid.-pal. Aram., in which the meaning “to give 
alms” is authenticated for ‘x. He further pleads the con- 
sideration that in the Arabic he has found the substantive 
“zakat,” which contains the root-form, while the correspond- 
ing form in Aramaic ‘>? seems to be wanting in the Jewish 
literature. But 831, like its Hebrew equivalent P7¥, is 
quite common in this literature. It does not matter much 
that 821 does not appear to occur in connection with alms, 
since even then it would not lose the sense of “ practice of 
virtue,” “meritorious action”; cf. SNIP, “ practice of the com- 
mandments” for “alms” (Vay. R. 34). The verb ‘3? can 
mean “to act meritoriously by giving alms,” but also “to 
procure [for another] that merit by asking alms” (see j. 
Pes. 31>). But why should Luke not have arrived at his 
expression by starting from the Greek xaOdpucov? The 
purifying of the cup filled with plunder could be brought 
about only by its being emptied, the contents being given 
away. It coincided with the intention of ‘Jesus if His 
saying were applied to almsgiving. According to the 
reading To 6€ écwOev tudv in Luke 11°, the idea implied 
would indeed be that what was latent in the heart of the 
Pharisees should be distributed like alms. But as an idea 
so absurd cannot be attributed to the evangelist, we should, 
like Blass, read opiv. 

In Luke 24% Wellhausen is quite justified in retracing, 
as Mrs. A. S. Lewis does, the readings xasouévn and Be- 
Bapnuévn back to Wp and wp. He has not, however, noted 
that the lucid BeBapnuévn adopted by Blass is disclosed to view 
solely through early versions. It would never have stood 
in the (primitive) Greek text. The interchange of "py and 
7p’ on the part of Syrians might very easily happen, because 
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in Syriac 7 and 9 are distinguished solely by the position of 
a diacritic point. But this does not touch the question of 
a primitive Aramaic gospel. 

It is in itself an attractive conjecture that is made by 
W. in suggesting that in Luke 47° the woman to whom 
Elias was sent should be characterised not as “a widow,” 
xnbox, but as “a heathen,” xn“ corresponding to the 
mention in ver. 27 of Naaman as 6 Svpos. Notwith- 
standing, I am unable to assent to it. To “the many 
widows in Israel” of ver. 25 there stands quite suitably 
in contrast “the widow of Sidonian Sarepta” of ver. 26. 
Besides, mpos yuvatka xnpav is just as much occasioned by 
yuvacxt xnpa, 1 Kings 179 LXX, as Naiwav o Supos is by 
the like expression in 2 Kings 5% LXX. So that there is 
really no call for emendation of the text. 

Another phrase, which W. regards as an Aramaism, is 
avactncovTa, év TH Kploe. peTa THS yeveds TavtTyns, Matt. 
12* (Luke 11°). Its meaning must be, “ they will measure 
themselves in the Judgment with this generation.” But this 
form of expression is found in the Old Testament in Isa. 
541 pawiaD JAS OPA, LXX avactyjcetas émt ce els Kpiowy, 
Targum 827? JY Ox; also in Ps, 941% oy oy % Op on, 
LXX tis dvacticetat jot emt tovnpevouévovs. For the 
Jewish Aramaic compare also j. Kidd. 642 DY Op w2 72 4n 
Npwa AI, “some one began a litigation with [rose up 
against] his neighbour on the street.” Further, xataxpe- 
vodow adtnv, “they will show it to be in the wrong, will 
overcome it,” need not be an Aramaism. W. connects it 
rightly enough with the Aramaic 3°, but we have a cor- 
responding expression also in Hebrew in yw ; see Isa. 5417 
ywan, LXX yrrjces, Targum 323A, 

Just as little is it necessary to detect with W. an 
Aramaism in avOpo7@ Bacire?, Matt. 18", along with 
which may be mentioned Matt. 22%, where the same phrase 
is repeated, also Matt. 13°, 201; cf. 21% with dvOpa7e 
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oixodeoroty, and Luke 24% with dvip mpodrjrns. The Old 
Testament says: 173 Ws, Lev. 219 (LXX dvOpdzov iepéws) ; 
12 ws, Judg. 68 (LXX dvdpa mpodyrnv); and in Jewish 
Aramaic literature the idiom is also found; see, eg., 30 733, 
j. Sanh. 25°, but I do not think it ever stands at the 
opening of a parable, as in Matthew. But dvyjp Bacirevs 
is, of course, good Greek, and aOpwios Bacideds also is 
not impossible. 

In Mark 1* Cod. D has the unmeaning dpyicOeis for 
omdayxvicbeis of the common text. Like J. D. Michaelis? 
a century ago, Nestle holds that in this case amnw, “he was 
moved with compassion,” has been interchanged with pynnw, 
“he was angry.” That might well be correct, yet it would 
apply only to the Syriac of Edessa. In this instance we 
perceive the impression of Syriac influence on Cod. D, and 
that all the more surely because Ephrem knew this reading ; 
see Chase, The Syro-Latin Text of the Gospels, 88f. This 
author, however, supposes that the confusion is between oninx 
and nonns. : 

The readings éw ths yopas, Mark 5%, and els tp 
dBvaocov, Luke 831, are by Nestle traced back to n»innb and 
xpinnd, the former meaning “to the frontier,’ the latter 
“into the deep.” As “to the frontier” did not suit the 
context, Mark, it is thought, changed it to “across the 
frontier.” But without imputing an erroneous translation 
of this kind, the variation explains itself from the considera- 
tion that in Mark the idea was the removal of the demons 
to a distant land (cf. Tob. 8), but in Luke their banishment 
to the place of chastisement for the reprobate. In Mark 
511 (Luke 8%) a herd of swine is mentioned as being 
“beside” or “upon the mountain”; in Matt. 8% as being “a 
good way off from them” (uaxpav am’ aitav). Nestle holds 
that 83D, “mountain,” and N10, “distance,” are here in 
confusion. But this 8) is foreign to the Jewish Aramaic ; 

1 Rinleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Bundes, i. (1788) 585. 
5 
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and the difference admits of another explanation. Mark 
and Luke represent the entire incident (Mark 5?, Luke 8%’) 
as proceeding upon the seashore, the herd being in the 
immediate vicinity “upon the mountain.” Matthew does 
not locate the episode on the seashore, but regards Jesus 
as being “in the country of the Gadarenes” on the way to 
Gadara (Matt. 88), which was situated some six miles inland. 
The herd of swine is supposed to be at some distance, be- 
cause, as represented in ver. 32, it was necessarily near the 
seacoast. 

In Matt. 548 réAevor, TéXevos correspond to olKTippoves, 
olxtippwv in Luke 6°, From the Concordance N. finds that 
the LXX in certain circumstances puts both fAews and diros 
for the Hebrew now, and he notes that in de Lagarde’s 
“Onomastica Sacra” Yorouev is explained as éAenpov 7) 
elpnvexos. Therefore N. infers otxtipwwy presupposes an 
original oby. But despite all this nbw does not mean 
“merciful,” and could be so rendered only by a very slip- 
shod translator. The expression in Luke is occasioned by 
the fact that the divine nature has just before been char- 
acterised as ypyotés. Matthew uses tédevos beeause the 
conduct of men in other relations is forthwith to be 
mentioned, and it was necessary to provide for the 
transition. 

The peculiar phrase in Mark 8” els ta pépn Aadpa- 
vovda,| has been derived by J. Rendel Harris? from the 
Aramaic sny2257 xn2d on the supposition that the second 
ymin was an inadvertent repetition, while the real name 
of the place has disappeared. Nestle® has, independently 
of Harris, hit upon the same idea. To this, however, the 
serious objection has to be urged that ta pépn with the 
meaning of “ district” is a pure Grecism, quite incapable of 
being literally reproduced in Aramaic. &8M3 in all the 


1 See thereon Gram. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 133. 2 Codex Bez, 178, 
8 Philologica sacra, 17. 
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Aramaic dialects means “portions” but not “ district.” 
The Syriac translators were therefore obliged to substitute 
other expressions: thus we find in place of it sonx, “ region,” 
Mark 81 Pesh., Matt. 222 Cur. Sin. Pesh., Matt. 16% Cur. 
Pesh. Hier.; xoinn, “ district,’ Matt. 152! Cur. Sin. Pesh. 
Hier., Matt. 16% Sin.; sys, “land,’ Matt. 22 Hier. Nor 
in Jewish Aramaic would expressions other than these be 
possible, Therefore Aadpavovfd cannot be explained by 
means of xnvnb. 

In Mark 10°? Jesus speaks of a “hundredfold” recom- 
pense for His disciples, whereas Matt. 19° (Luke 18%) 
mention a “manifold” recompense. Now Cod. D_ has 
“hundredfold” in Matt. also, and in Luke “ sevenfold.” 
In Nestle’s opinion “sevenfold” was the original, and 
this has been received into the text of Blass. This may 
possibly be correct, but there is no necessity for deriving 
the expression from a Semitic original. Seven stands as 
a number suggesting completeness without mathematical 
precision, cf. the*seven years of Anna’s wedded life, Luke 
26; the seven evil spirits, Luke 8? 11*°; the seven brothers, 
Luke 20%; the sevenfold daily trespass, Luke 174 In this 
way “manifold” and even “hundredfold” can be used in 
place of “sevenfold.” 

At the first glance there is something plausible in N.’s 
remark on Luke 191’, that the mention of the “cities” as 
reward of the faithful servants in contrast with the “ talents” 
of Matt. 25% is to be explained by interchange of 723, 
“ talents” and ['273, “cities.” On closer inspection, however, 
it becomes evident that this is not correct. P2172 is not 
the common word for “cities” in a general sense, so that 
the confusion was not so natural as might appear. In 
Matt. 257-3 it is not “talents” that are given to the 
servants, but their Lord will set them over “many things.” 
When Luke defines the “many things” by “cities,” the 
addition depends on the fact that in his representation the 
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situation treats of a king who enters upon his dominion — 
an idea wholly absent from Matthew. 

In Matt. 2313 and Luke 11% édeos and ayarn tod Ocod 
should in N.’s opinion be traced back to one form with om 
as its root. His supposition is that {207, “ compassion,” 
and Nniom, “love,” were confounded, tod Oeod being ap- 
pended to the latter. But it is at least equally credible 
that the Greek synonyms édeos and aydan were inter- 
changed, and that dyarn was afterwards explained as “ the 
love of God.” 

In Mark 114 él rod dudodov is represented as being 
properly the translation of Byéguyyj, Luke 19%. This 
latter, it is said, in accordance with the Syriac xyip na, 
might in fact have been rendered “at the parting of the 
ways.” But ét tod adpdodov means only “on the street”; 
xyyp is not the term for “a network of roads” or “ cross- 
roads,” 1 either in the Syriac of Edessa or in the Palestinian 
Aramaic; and 2 is not used for 2 in Palestinian Aramaic. 
Besides, BynOpayyn has the indeclinable ending @, and _ is, 
therefore, not of Greek origin. From the Talmud we 
learn that ‘Nb na was really the name of a place, not of 
a cross-roads merely. So that Mark, if he translated, 
would have translated wrongly. If one is not content to 
derive ‘snp from 48, “unripe figs,” as I have done, then it 
is preferable to pronounce the origin of the word obscure 4 
rather than to decide upon Nyap. 

In Matt. 27%* “vinegar mingled with gall” is put for 
the “wine mingled with myrrh” of Mark 15%, through the 
confusion, as Nestle holds, of my, “ gall,” with myn, “ myrrh.” 

1The fact that the Syrians in one case attempt to assign the meaning 


‘‘cross-roads ” to 815 n’2 would have significance only if sya» could be adduced 
with this meaning in other instances, 


2 But not of two places, as Starck, Palistina und Syrien, 35, represents. 
3 Gram. d. jiid.-pal. Aram, 152. 
4 Can mdyos, ‘‘ village,” perhaps be traced in the name 2 According to the 


Talmud, Bethphage was situated just beyond the city boundary of Jerusalem 
proper. 
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But Matthew’s representation is satisfactorily accounted for 
through intentional allusion to the drinking of gall in Ps. 
68° LXX, and does not call for the assumption of a 
Semitic source. 

In Acts 2% Cod. D has mpos 6rov tov xdopov for 
m. 0. T. Adov of the Textus Receptus. N. traces these 
variants to the confusion of oby, “world,” and oy, “ people,” 
and adduces other instances where this mistake occurs. He 
does not expressly say, however, whether he means that 
Luke had subsequently recognised his original reading oy to 
be incorrect, and, accordingly, in the revised edition had 
substituted «xédcpov for Adov, or whether a later writer was 
the first to bring Luke’s document into accord with the 
alleged source. In the text of the Palestinian Talmud, 
Ber. 4> and Bab. mez. 84, we also find xnby 2 wrongly 
put for soy 52. For this, however, it is no mere misread- 
ing on the part of a copyist that is responsible, but the 
fact that both are quite equivalent periphrases for “every 
one,” the former being the dominant Babylonian usage, the 
latter the Palestinian usage. Admitting, however, that 53 
xoy, “all the people,” and xnby 59, “the whole world,” are 
merely different expressions for “every one,” in the same 
sense as in Acts 2*7, the reading nevertheless allows of 
explanation without reversion to a Semitic original quite 
as satisfactorily through an interchange of the Greek terms, 
as.is done by B. Weiss;! and there is no occasion to con- 
sider with Harris? a Latin, or with Chase? a Syriac text as 
responsible for the various reading. 

The theory of a Semitic source is raised to “ perfect 
certainty” in N.’s judgment by the various reading éGapvvare, 
“ye oppressed,’ supplied by Cod. D Acts 3, in place of 
npynoacbe, “ye denied,” of the common text. Blass * appeals 


1 Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte (1897), 58. 

2 Codex Beze, 1038 f. 

3 The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Beze (1893), 28. 
4 Philology of the Gospels, 194. 
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to this “discovery” of Nestle as the most important proof 
of the Aramaic source used by Luke for Acts 12) es; 
“to deny,” and 725, “to molest,” are supposed to have been 
interchanged in this case. Both by Nestle and Blass, there- 
fore, ¢Bapvvate will be reckoned a gross error. In the 
first edition of the Acts, Luke himself had fallen into this 
mistake; only in the second edition had he rectified it, 
after he had made a fresh study of his source. Now Blass, 
at least, according to whom Luke understood only a little 
Aramaic and no Hebrew at all, should hardly attribute to 
him any acquaintance with the Hebrew 133], which occurs 
only in Job, and, moreover, is never used for “molest.”? If, 
however, Luke were well versed in Hebrew, this peculiar 
freak, impossible from the Aramaic side, would be un- 
pardonable. Long ago, however, Harvey? and after him 
Chase,t had found a most satisfactory explanation of the 
reading of Cod. D, by referring it to the Edessene 513, “to 
irritate,” which could be interchanged with 153, “to deny.” 
Nestle® finds this also to be plausible, and, as it seems, 
would therefore consider it possible that Luke was familiar 
with the Syriac of Edessa, and thence arrived at his false 
reading. But far more acceptable would still remain the 
theory of Harvey and Chase, that the reading of Cod. D 
originates not from Luke, but from a defectively written or 
falsely read Syriac gospel text. And since “to be angry 
with” is in Edessene not ‘125 but sa5nsx, Harris® will be 
right in saying that yTHcaTe read as aTTnoaTe has been 
the source of the Latin reading aggravastis, which on its 
part again determined the Greek text of Cod. D. 

1 B. Weiss, Der Codex D in der Apostelgeschichte, 25, holds that ¢Baptvare 


may possibly have been an ancient reading, without giving any opinion on its 
genesis, 

2 The same would hold of the Edessene 723, ‘‘to make much ado.” 

3 W. Wigan Harvey, Iren. adv. Her. ii. (1857) 55. 

4 The Old Syriac Element in the Text of Codex Beze, 38. 

5 Philologica sacra, 40 f. 

8 J. Rendel Harris, Codex Bez (1891), 162 ff. 
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If our criticism of the proofs hitherto adduced in sup- 
port of a primitive Aramaic gospel be sound, then clearly 
the account of the primitive Church in regard to an; 
Aramaic original of Matthew must be pronounced as still, 
lacking confirmation by convincing proofs. 

Since, however, the proofs of a Hebrew written source 
proved equally inconclusive, one is obliged to resort to the 
considerations urged long ago by B. Weiss and others, to 
the effect that the occasional agreement of the Synoptists; 
in Greek expressions implies that the documentary sources) 
used by them were written in Greek. In this there is| 
nothing improbable. The Christian Church, even while in 
Jerusalem, included in its numbers numerous Hellenists, 2.e. 
Greek-speaking Jews, Acts 6! 9% From the very begin- 
ning it thus used two languages, and in gatherings of the 
community the deeds and words of Jesus must have been 
recounted in Greek and in Aramaic. The “ Hebraists” 
would mostly all have understood some Greek, but the 
Hellenists very often no Aramaic or Hebrew. A gospel- 
source in Greek need not, by reason of its language, have 
been any later in origin than one written in a Semitic 
dialect. It is thus possible that the oldest Christian writing 
may have been composed in Greek; and its Semitisms, so 
far as they are not Biblicisms, are in that case due to the 
Aramaic oral archetype (Urgestalt) of the Christian tradition. 


VII. THE PROBLEM BEFORE US AND THE PREVIOUS STUDIES 
IN THE SAME FIELD. 


If this work, as planned by the writer, is not to be 
reared from the outset on an unstable foundation, it cannot 
proceed, as the foregoing considerations show, upon the 
definite theory of a Semitic written source elaborated in our 
Synoptic Gospels. What is firmly established is only the) 
fact that Jesus spoke in Aramaic to the Jews, and that the: 
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original apostolic band at the beginning preached concerning 
| Him—though not exclusively—in that language. For the 
‘words of Jesus only is an Aramaic original form incontestably 
“secure ; for them alone does the earliest Church tradition 
‘assert a written Semitic source. Hence arises for literary 
science the right and the duty of investigating in what form 
the words of Jesus must have been uttered in ther original 
language, and what meaning they had in this form for the 
Jewish hearers. Of course absolute certainty in regard to 
minutiz cannot possibly be expected concerning the precise 
form in which these words proceeded from the mouth of 
Jesus. But it will be recognised with greater certainty than 
heretofore how much there is in form and content that is 
specifically Greek, and what at least may be regarded as 
most nearly approaching to the original setting. The more 
one is convinced that the Gospels contain historically trust- 
worthy communications in regard to the teaching of Jesus, 
the more important must it appear to get even one step 
nearer to the original by a fresh apprehension of His message 
in the light of the primary language and the contemporary 
modes of thought. 

As the words of our Lord must thus be the proper 
subject of our study, it has, of course, to be kept in view that 
they are presented to us in writings whose authors have so 
recounted them that their individual apprehension of them, 
their style and mode of expression, have not failed to exert a 
certain influence. It follows, therefore, that the investigation 
should not be limited entirely to the speeches reported by a 
Synoptist. Whatever their writings may afford towards 
elucidating the words of Jesus must be sought out and 
applied for the end in view. In regard to the Johannine 
Gospel, its exclusion from the scope of the inquiry seems to 
us justified, because the author’s individuality impressed itself 
so strongly on the Greek he wrote, that a reconstruction 
in Aramaic would here have too little prospect of success. 
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But even those who may think differently will not gain- 
say that a separate treatment of the synoptic material, at 
least by way of introduction, is not only justifiable but 
requisite. 

The remark which was made after the discovery of the 
Hebrew fragments of Ben Sira, that all the attempts to 
reconstruct the original had failed,1 cannot be indiscriminately 
applied to every work of this kind. For the book of the 
son of Sirach was very obscure in the original language to 
begin with; and the extant early versions were defective in 
the highest degree. But in regard to the original of the 
words of Jesus and their rendering into Greek, no such 
assertion can be hazarded. Thought and expression in this 
case are clear and unmistakable, free from useless ornament 
and artificial elaboration. In this case, therefore, a retrans- 
lation will have better prospect of success. But even in the 
accounts of the evangelists themselves, emphasis must not 
be laid on the unessential details in the reported dicta, 
which each narrator in turn could represent with some 
variation, but only on the leading thoughts and pervading 
ideas. It were no small achievement to succeed in appre- 
hending these, in the light of the Aramaic langtage and the 
contemporary circle of ideas, with increased precision and 
closer approach to the original sense. And such an aim 
must be pronounced quite attainable, provided it be pursued 
with the proper means. 

It is obvious enough that a mere Aramaic translation of 
the words of our Lord, as given in the Synoptists, would 
have little scientific value. For it is precisely the untrans- 
latable that has to be made intelligible. Where several 
renderings are possible, the reader must be made aware of 
this. When the choice falls upon a particular rendering, 
the reasons in its support must not be omitted. And the 


1 See specimens in Cowley and Neubauer, The original Hebrew of a portion 
of Ecclesiasticus (1897), xviii. 
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work would be but half completed, if at the same time an 
adequate insight were not given into the significance of the 
newly recovered text, and the form thence acquired by the 
problems of exegesis. Nothing but a running commentary, 
which takes account of the tentative translations, can there- 
fore appear adequate to the end in view. 

No definite hypothesis in regard to the origin and mutual 
relations of the Synoptic Gospels can be assumed as the basis 
of our inquiry, without thereby anticipating conclusions 
which may appear as a possible result of the investigation. 
Only the various contingencies involved must not be left 
out of view. Naturally all questions of exegesis and gospel 
criticism are not intended to receive final solution; here the 
aim is rather to offer materials and indicate points of view 
which suggest themselves in considering the Aramaic arche- 
type, and in reviewing the contemporary ideas. To New 
Testament science remains the task of applying our results 
to the working out of its own problems, and of thus con- 
ducting the inquiry to its proper goal. 

As a number of ideas of substantially the same import 
recur throughout the discourses of Jesus, it will be desirable 
to begin by submitting the most important of these to a 
special consideration. The discussion of the words of Jesus 
in relation to their collective import will subsequently afford 
an occasion in later volumes of this work to add, if necessary, 
more precise definitions, and also to treat other ideas accord- 
ing to the same method. Thus our researches will also be 
guarded against a false Judaising of the words of Jesus, such 
as easily arises and often has arisen, where isolated dicta, 
separated from their context, have been compared with 
rabbinic ideas and expressions. Further, the theory which 
has been advanced, e.g., by Schnedermann, that Jesus at first 
began His work with Jewish ideas and then gradually charged 
these with a new content, cannot justify itself in presence of 

1 Die Vorstellung vom Reiche Gottes, i. (1896), ii. 1 (1893), 2 (1895). 
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the Gospel accounts.1 For there the teaching of Jesus, 
extending only over a short period of time, appears, in regard 
to the fundamental conceptions, uniform and unvarying. 
Each single idea must be apprehended in its coherence with 
the whole. What we deem of real significance and worthy 
of our investigation, is not the superficial notion of a casual 
hearer of Jesus, but the intimate understanding of a constant 
disciple and follower. 

It is regrettable that there are so few previous studies 
from which material directly contributory to our aim can be 
derived. Even after the dictionaries of Levy, Kohut, Jastrow 
have been supplemented by my own works, “Grammatik des 
jiidisch-palistinischen Aramiisch,” and “ Aramiiisch-neuheb- 
rdisches Worterbuch,” there still remain large blanks in 
regard to the syntax, phraseology, and: vocabulary of the 
separate dialects. Compilations begun by me, and to be 
rendered more complete by continuous reading, must serve 
to supply the deficiency. 

The absence of preliminary studies in the region of 
Jewish Theology is no less marked. Even an adequate treat- 
ment of the ideas of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha is 
not yet to be had. J Vernes, Histoire des Idées Messian- 
iques (1874); J. Drummond, The Jewish Messiah (1877) ; 
V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah 
(1886); Ochler v. Orell, art. “ Messias,” Prot. Real-Encyklo- 
piidie,? ix. (1881), 641-672; ZL. Schiirer, Geschichte des jiid. 
Volkes im Zeitalter Jesu Christi,? 11. (1898), Section on the 
Messianic Hope, 496-556 ; MZ. Mart, Geschichte der israelit. 
Religion? (1897), 270-310; &. H. Charles, Eschatology of 
the Apocryphal and Apocalyptic Liturature, in Dictionary of 
the Bible, i. (1898), 741-749, and Critical History of the 
doctrine of the Future Life (1899); #. Hiihn, Die messian- 
ischen Weissagungen des israelitischjiidischen Volkes bis zu 


1 Against Schnedermann, see especially Z. Haupt, Die eschatologischen 
Aussagen Jesu in den synopt. Evangelien (1895), 68 ff. 
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den Targumim, i. (1899)—after all these a good deal remains 
to be done. The commentaries, however, of Ryle and James 
on the Psalms of Solomon (1891), of 2. H. Charles on the 
Ethiopic Book of Enoch (1893), on the Apocalypse of Baruch 
(1896), on the Assumption of Moses (1897), and especially 
the translations and expositions of these books published in 
1900 by H. Kautsch, “Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen 
des Alten Testaments,” must be regarded as a gratifying 
advance on their predecessors. Yet nearly all even of the 
authors here mentioned are lacking in a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with the later Jewish literature—an indis- 
pensable requirement where the problem is to elucidate 
Jewish writings whose Hebrew original has first to be 
ascertained. 

In regard to the special rabbinic literature, it would be 
particularly desirable to know what it has to say as to the 
religious ideas of the Jews at the beginning of the second 
century of our era—the earliest period for which it affords 
intimate and reliable information. /#. Weber's “ Jiidische 
Theologie,” even in the second edition (1897), freed as it has 
been by I. I. Kahan from not a few defects, here leaves one 
quite in the dark through failing to supply the necessary 
separation of the earlier from the more recent, of the Pales- 
tinian from the non-Palestinian, as well as through the lack 
of a more thorough treatment of details. The “Real- 
Encyclopidie fiir Bibel und Talmud,” with its supplements 
(1884-1900), by J. Hamburger, is altogether a mere accumu- 
lation of unsifted material, the several items of which require 
first to be verified. “Der Leidende und der sterbende 
Messias der Synagoge im ersten nachchristl. Jahrtausend ”— 
a treatise published by myself (1888)—endeavours to give 
reliable data on one important topic. Apart from the concise 
and excellent monograph of D. Castelli, 11 Messia secondo gli 
Kbrei (1874), the only works that attain the level worthy 

1 See my review in Theol. Litbl. 1897, col. 882f. 
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of the theme are the treatises! of W. Bacher, which are far 
too sparingly used by theologians—* Die Agada der Tann- 
aiten” i. (1884), ii. (1894); “ Die Agada der palastinens- 
ischen Amorder” i. (1892), ii. (1896), iii, (1899)2 After 
their completion by the anonymous Haggada of Palestine, 
these works will form a valuable thesaurus of the dicta of the 
Palestinian Rabbis, and furnish the means of attaining a real 
“theology of the early Palestinian synagogue.” 

Specially useful help should have been obtainable from 
the collections of rabbinic parallels to New Testament pas- 
sages which have been prepared by Christians and Jews in 
early and in recent times. Among Christian works of this 
class may be named: Joh. Lightfoot, Hore hebraice et 
talmudice in quatuor Evangelistas, published by J. B. 
Carpzov, Leipzig, 1684 ; Christ. Schottgen, Hore hebraice et 
talmudice in universum Novum Testamentum, Dresden- 
Leipzig, 1733; Joh. Gerh. Meuschen, Novum Testamentum ex 
Talmude et antiquitatibus Hebrzorum illustratum, Leipzig, 
1736; J. Jak. Wettstein (Wetstenius), Novum Testamentum 
Grecum, Amsterdam, 1751, 1752; & Nork, Rabbinische 
Quellen und Parallelen zu neutestamentlichen Schriftstellen, 
Leipzig, 1839; Franz Delitzsch, Hore hebraice et talmu- 
dicee in Luth. Zeitschrift, 1876-8; Carl Siegfried, Analecta 
Rabbinica, 1875, Rabbinische Analekten, Jahrb. f. prot. 
Theol. 1876; A. Wiinsche, Neve Beitrage zur Erliuterung 
der Evangelien aus Talmud und Midrasch, Gottingen, 1878. 

Of Jewish productions, which, chiefly with an apologetic 
aim, institute comparisons between rabbinic and New Testa- 
ment sayings, there may be cited: I Duschak, Die Moral der 


1[In order to call increased attention to Bacher’s writings, as well as to set 
a better example in citing rabbinic sayings than that now prevalent in the 
commentaries, I shall make frequent reference to these writings, although for 
my own work they were not, properly speaking, a source. 

2<‘Tempus loquendi. Uber die Agada der palistinischen Amorier nach 
der neuesten Darstellung” (1897), by J Aschkenaze, is intended to be a 
criticism of vol. ii. der Ag. d. pal. Am. The author, however, demonstrates 
only his own amazing ignorance, 
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Evangelien und des Talmud, Briinn, 1877; £. Schreiber, Die 
Principien des Judentums verglichen mit denen des Christen- 
tums, Leipzig, 1877; EB. Soloweyczyg, Die Bibel, der Talmud 
und das Evangelium, the German by M. Griinwald, Leipzig, 
1877; E. Griinebawm, Die Sittenlehre des Judenthums 
audern Bekenntnissen gegeniiber, 2nd ed., Strassburg, 1878 ; 
S. Blumenau, Gott und der Mensch, in Ausspriichen der 
Bibel alten und neuen Testaments, des Talmud und des 
Koran, Bielefeld, 1885. 

Nearly all these works, however, are found to contribute 
only occasional observations. The relation of any particular 
case to the whole data in the domain of Rabbinism is not 
systematically set forth. Moreover, agreement and diverg- 
ence between New Testament and rabbinic statements are 
not determined with sufficient care. These comparisons have 
thus caused in many minds an impression, very unfavourable 
to scientific progress, that little of fundamental importance is 
to be learned from such parallels. Such a book as Witinsche’s 
“ Neue Beitriige,’” by reason of quite superficial and inaccurate 
assertions and faulty translations, must even be characterised 
as directly misleading and confusing. It is obvious enough, 
further, that Jewish handling of the material for polemic 
purposes is hardly calculated to demonstrate the real 
difference between the words of Jesus and the sayings of the 
Rabbis. 

No other course is open but to supply the deficiency in 
this case also by independent work on the post-canonical 
literature of the Jews. Our discussion will consequently be 
encumbered by researches which might well have been 
conducted elsewhere; but I trust it will not appear a blemish 
if Jewish materials, which may ultimately render important 
service in various ways to Biblical Theology, should here be 
found collected and sifted. 
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VIII. Tur SELECTION OF THE DIALECT. 


A serious difficulty in the way of our investigations con- 
sists in deciding the dialect of Aramaic, which they shall 
presuppose. There is no justification indeed for Th. Zahn’s! 
misgiving that the distinction, adopted in my Grammar, of a 
“ Judean ” and a “ Galilean” dialect of Jewish Aramaic rests 
upon uncertain grounds. The two dialects so designated are 
so sharply defined in point of grammar and vocabulary, that 
their separation did not call for the exercise of exceptional 
penetration. But in applying these designations, nothing is 
fixed in regard to the time when these dialects flourished, 
and the extent over which they then prevailed. The 
“ Judean” dialect is known to us from literary remains of 
Judzan origin in the period from the first to the third 
(Christian) century; the Galilean dialect from writings of 
Galilean origin in the period from the fourth to the seventh 
century. That the “Galilean” at the time of its domin- 
ance among the Jews of Galilee was accompanied in other 
parts of Palestine by sister-dialects closely akin, is proved 
by the Samaritan Aramaic, and the still more closely related 
Christian Palestinian Aramaic. This latter had even ex- 
tended its sway into Egypt, as is proved by the liturgy for 
the Blessing of the Nile, brought to light by G. Margoliouth.? 
Aramaic was not merely a Church language in that region, 
for in commenting on Isa. 19%, Jerome explicitly states 
that there were still, as was well known, five cities in Egypt 
in which “the language of Canaan, namely the Syriac,” was 
spoken. On the other hand, the Palmyrene and Nabatzan 
Aramaic about the time of Christ must be pronounced as 
standing closer to the “Judean” than to the “Galilean” 

1 Hinleitung in das Neue Testament, i. (1897) 19. 
2G, Margoliouth, The Liturgy of the Nile (1896). 
35. Krauss, Jew. Quart. Rev. vi. (1894), 249, strangely considers, despite 


the unmistakable statement of Jerome, that the Coptic language is meant. 
“Syriac” being the Semitic language of Canaan in his own day, Jerome finds 
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dialect. It has, however, to be taken into account that our 
knowledge of the Aramaic of Palmyra and Nabatea is 
derived exclusively from inscriptions, while the “ Galilean ” is 
a popular dialect elevated to a literary language. 

One will best do justice to the ascertainable situation 
in saying, that in the time of Christ there was prevalent 
over all Palestine, from the extreme north to the south, a 
single literary language in Aramaic, varying but slightly in 
the different parts of the country. In this literary Aramaic 
are written the Aramaic sections in Daniel and in Ezra, 
the Targum of Onkelos, and the other documents assigned 
to the Judean dialect, as well as the Palmyrene and 
Nabatzan inscriptions. Concurrently (with this literary 
dialect) there existed a whole series of popular dialects: a 
Middle Palestinian, which we can recognise in a later phase 
as Samaritan Aramaic, and a North Palestinian, which is 
known to us in a Jewish and a Christian form—both be- 
longing to a subsequent period. It is highly probable that 
after the final overthrow of the Judean centre of Jewish- 
Aramaic culture, which was the result of the Bar Kochba 
revolution, the North Palestinian popular dialect got the 
upper hand over nearly all Palestine. 

According to Matt. 26 (Mark 147, Luke 22°), Peter 
was recognised in Jerusalem as a Galilean on the strength 
of a few words, and was consequently termed a companion 
of Jesus. It must therefore be inferred that Jesus was like- 
wise recognisable by His language. We must not, through 
following the Galilean dialect as known to us, explain this 
incident from the consideration that the Galileans were 
accustomed at a later period to soften the gutturals. Peter’s 
denial contained the expression ovd« ofSa, “I do not know,” 
Isaiah’s prophecy fulfilled in the ‘‘Syriac” speaking inhabitants of Egypt. 
His description of the ‘‘Canaanitic” as occupying a position between the 
Hebrew and the Egyptian, and as being closely akin to Hebrew, corresponds 


only with what he calls “Syriac,” but not with the Coptic language. 
1 Enumerated inGram. d. j.-pal. Aram. 5-12, 
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or “TI do not understand,” Matt. 267 (Mark 14°, Luke 2257), 
In Galilean this would be 027 838 m> or pan nd, but in 
Judean YI) NIN m2, In their use of the Galilean dialect 
there was nothing in any way inviting disparagement towards 
Jesus or His disciples. The anecdotes told in Babylon cen- 
turies later, b. Erub. 53°} about the speech of uneducated 
Galilean women, must be regarded as a caricature of the 
truth even in their own late period. The Galilean as it 
is known to us from written works bears as yet no trace 
of decay or of corruption from outside influence. It is true 
only that certain signs of more advanced development as 
compared with the Judean dialect may be detected in it. 
It cannot, however, be regarded as a later phase of the 
latter dialect. It is, of course, not unlikely that the 
language of Galilee underwent some changes between the 
time of Jesus and the fourth century. The pronunciation, 
the formation and scope of words, were in the earlier period 
indeed nearer by some degrees to the Judean. For our 
purposes the scope of terms is of principal importance; and 
in that respect there can be no doubt that the number of 
Greek loan-words had increased, while it is highly probable 
that new Aramaic words from the north-east had found 
their way in and obtained currency by extruding others. 
Moreover, the possibility must not be excluded that Jesus, 
when speaking publicly, sought to conform to the Judean 
dialect. If the Galilean taxgatherer Matthew really re- 
corded the words of Jesus in Aramaic, it is most probable 
that he should avail himself of the literary language of 
Judea, and not of the Galilean popular dialect. To all 
appearance his book was least of all addressed to Galilean 
readers. 

1 Compare on this point Gram. d. j.-pal. Aram. 48f., where I have shown 
that the defective pronunciation of the gutturals cannot have been developed 
so markedly in the earlier period even in Galilee. Among the Babylonian 


Jews the change had gone much further; see C, Levias, A Grammar of the 
Babyl. Talmud, Am. Journ. Sem. Lang. xiii. 29 f. 
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It might seem as if the linguistic basis presupposed 
in our work were indeed highly uncertain. To a certain 
extent this is true. Any investigator who will be con- 
scientious and sure of his steps, must take into considera- 
tion the whole field of linguistic possibilities lying between 
the biblical and the Galilean dialects of Aramaic.1 The 
Judean term must be considered side by side with the 
Galilean. And yet it will appear that the area of language 
coming into question is comprised within very narrow limits, 
and that most of the competing options that arise are of 
little or no weight in determining the exegesis. On the 
whole, the uncertainty as to language in this case is less 
considerable than that which confronts the translator of 
the Gospels into Hebrew, who, finding the biblical Hebrew 
impracticable, tries to steer a middle course between the 
language of the son of Sirach and that of the Mishna. 


It is to be regretted that the most extensive literary 
monument of the Judean dialect is a Targum. Translations 
of sacred books attached themselves then even more closely 
than now to the verbal tenour of the original. The Greek 
translation of the LXX is already an illustration of this 
tendency, and it was afterwards surpassed in that direction 
by the translation of Aquila. The method of Aquila’s 
translation was further repeated in the probably contem- 
porary Targum of the Pentateuch, which, by a curious 
accident, was adorned in Babylon with the name of Aquila 
in the form of “Onkelos.’ Only there resulted in that 
case, owing to the kinship of Aramaic and Hebrew, a 
linguistic product which was not quite so peculiar as in 
the Greek work of Aquila. By comparison with the other 
literary remains of Jewish Aramaic, it may, however, be 


1M. Schultze, in his ‘‘Grammatik der aram. Muttersprache Jesu” (1899), 
has dealt exclusively with the biblical Aramaic, but has furnished it with a 
vocalisation based upon the biblical transliteration of Semitic names, and repre- 
senting, as the author intends, the Galilean pronunciation. 
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determined with sufficient certitude what should be re- 
garded as Hebraisms in the Targum. Genuine Aramaic is, 
of course, most clearly recognisable in cases where the 
Targum, despite its aim of precisely copying the original, 
finds itself constrained to adopt divergences in style. 

The following may be specified as Hebraisms which 
essentially determine the style of the Targum: (1) the 
frequent use of the construct state, whereas an Aramaic 
original would have employed more commonly the circum- 
locution with 4; (2) the regular use of the separate 1’ as 
substitute for the Hebrew accusative particle, whereas 
Aramaic consistently dispenses with such a particle; (3) 
the reproduction peculiar to the Targum of the biblical 
‘3, in all its meanings, by “28,1 which latter is known in 
the Hebrew of the Mishna in the form ‘4, restricted to 
the meaning “see,” and which in the remaining Aramaic 
literature is wholly wanting in this sense; (4) the emphasis- 
ing of the verb by apposition of the infinitive; (5) the use 
of the Aramaic 17) for the Hebrew narrative formula ‘%, 
which is foreign to Aramaic; (6) the use of the verb br 
for the Hebrew 727 in all cases of its occurrence, and of 
79" for the Hebrew 7)N?; (7) the frequent employment 
of the Perfect as historic narrative tense where the Aramaic 
would have had recourse to the Participle, either by itself 
or preceded by 7; (8) the common use of the Infinitive 
with prepositions, where Aramaic would have formed a 
subordinate clause with 7. 

In regard to Noldeke’s? assumed disfigurement of the 
Targum of Onkelos by the Babylonian dialect, I am still 
unable to cite a single case in point except the occasional 
use of infinitive forms in 6-22 One instance may show how 
careful we should be in putting forward any such assumption. 


1See Gramm, d. j.-pal. Aram. 186 f., 190f.; Moldeke, ZDMG xxii. (1868) 
489. 

2 Th. Néldeke, Die semit. Sprachen, 32. 

3 Gram. d. j.-pal. Aram. 225 ff. 
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The Palestinian Abbahu says, b. Sukk. 5°, that the name 
given to a “boy” (SP) in Babylon was 13. Now the 
Onkelos Targum uses §'37 for “boy,” while the Galilean 
dialect does not employ this word. But since the Mishna 
attests the corresponding Hebr. 7319 and the Samaritan like- 
wise knows °21, it is clear enough that 8'27 was not unknown 
in Palestine. Thus, when it occurs in Onkelos, the word 
should not be styled as a Babylonian intrusion. 

The regrettable defect of the Judean Aramaic above 
referred to, is in some measure compensated by our having 
the Galilean dialect made known to us almost exclusively 
through the short stories interspersed in the Palestinian 
Talmud and Midrash; and these stories bear throughout the 
mark of their artless popular origin. In this case we are 
furnished with what is so much missed in regard to the 
Samaritan, the Christian-Palestinian, and the earlier Syriac 
of Edessa, namely the really living speech of the people. 
By comparing this vernacular with the biblical Aramaic and 
the idiom of the Judzan documents (apart from the Targums), 
we have the only possible means of learning what was the 
style and mode of expression of the Jewish Aramaic of 
Palestine. 

If the view put forward by Noldeke, Buhl, Cornill, 
Ginsburger,) and others were correct, that the so-called 
Jerusalem Targums of the Pentateuch include sections from 
a very ancient and possibly pre-Christian period, then these, 
after deduction of the Hebraisms, would, of course, represent 
the best model for our work. Regard for this possibility 
caused me to give a prominent place in the Gram. des jiid.- 
pal. Aramiisch to the grammatical material in these Targums. 
But from that scrutiny I became convinced that the most 
primitive elements in regard to linguistic development to be 
found in these Targums are exactly the parts taken from the 


1M. Ginsburger, Zum Fragmententargum, Jiid. Monatsschr. xli. (1897) 
289-296, 340-349. 
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Onkelos Targum. The style of these Targums had not as yet 
been closely studied, and theories regarding their origin had 
been based chiefly on the nature of their contents. But even 
on that ground I could discover no sound proofs of a great 
antiquity. As one passage from the Jerusalem Targum I. 
has been relied upon as a decisive evidence of its pre- 
Christian elements, it requires to be mentioned. In Deut. 
334 the words run thus: “Bless, O Lord, the possession of 
the Levites, who give the tithe of the tithe, and graciously 
accept the offering of Elijah the priest, which he presents 
upon Mount Carmel; break asunder the loins of Ahab his 
enemy, and the necks of the false prophets who withstand 
him, and let there not be to the foes of Yokhanan the high 
priest a foot to stand upon.” Now as John Hyrcanus was 
less favourably remembered among the Jews at a later date, 
this statement, it is held, must have originated soon after his 
own time, and have been written by those who were among 
his partisans. By these, one would presume, are meant the 
Sadducees, a fact in itself suspicious. But one who is familiar 
with the nature of these Targums will think first of a 
Midrash which applied the words of Scripture to John 
[Yokhanan]. At the most, therefore, we should have before 
us traces of a very old Midrash. As to the age of the 
Targum passage, nothing could be concluded. But we are 
not unacquainted with the Haggada which is here alluded to. 
The Midrash on Ps. 67, in speaking of the verse in question, 
says the Greek domination was destined to fall by means of 
the tribe of Levi; and in the Midrash on Genesis (Bereshith 
Rabba 99) it is also said, with reference to this verse, that 
the Greek domination was destined to fall by means of the 
sons of Hasmonai, because they were of Levitic descent. 
Accordingly the enemies of Yokhanan in the Targum are the 
Greeks (Syrians), and any one who has read the Roll of the 


1 See Gram. d. j.-pal. Aram. 21-26; and J. Bassfreund, Das Fragmenten- 
Targum zum Pentateuch (1896), 65 ff, 98. 
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Hasmoneans is aware that for the Jews the high priest 
Yokhanan, the son of Mattathias, was the most conspicuous 
champion against the Greek oppressors, and the proper 
“Maccabean.” None but he could be named if a personal 
representative of the Hasmonzan house in its struggle against 
Greece had to be cited Since, however, the representations 
given in the very late Roll of the Hasmonzans are wholly 
unhistorical, the passage in question becomes in reality an 
evidence for the late date of the Jerusalem Targum I. It is 
only in so far as they are evidence of an early form of the 
Onkelos Targum, and in so far as the Galilean dialect is 
traceable in them, that the Jerusalem Targums of the 
Pentateuch can yield us any assistance. The want of due 
precaution in the use made of them by J. T. Marshall is one 
of the things which were bound to render his efforts to 
reproduce the “Aramaic Gospel” a failure. 

The Palestinian Lectionary of the Gospels, along with the 
other biblical lessons extant in the same language,? would, 
owing to the close relationship of its dialect with the Galilean, 
offer inestimable service towards the recovery of the Aramaic 
original of the words of Jesus, if it were not, like all the other 
ancient translations, merely a Targum, @e. an imitation of 
the Greek original in the Aramaic dialect of the Christians of 


1 Rabbinic tradition, by the way, elsewhere distinguishes ‘‘the high priest 
Yokhanan” (Hyrcanus) from ‘‘ King Yannai” (Alexander Janneus). To the 
former a series of praiseworthy acts are ascribed, the only complaint being that 
he finally became a Sadducee ; the latter ranked as really impious. Raba b. 
Ber. 29% declares explicitly: ‘‘Yannai was an ungodly man from the begin- 
ning, but Yokhanan was a pious man from the beginning.” It was Yokhanan 
who was informed by a divine voice in the temple of the victory of the ‘‘ boys” 
in Antioch (j. Sot. 24>). 

* The parts of the Scripture from the Old and the New Testaments, which 
had been published up to September 1897, are enumerated by E. Nestle in 
Studia Sinaitica vi., A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, edited by Agnes Smith 
Lewis, xiv. ff. Since then has been added G. Margoliowth, The Palestinian 
Syriac Version of the Holy Scriptures, four recently discovered portions, 
London, 1897, and the excellent new edition of the Evangeliarium Hiero- 
solymitanum by Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson, under the 
title ‘The Palestinian Syriac Lectionary of the Gospels,” London, 1899. 
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Palestine. The slavish nature of the imitation is illustrated, 
eg., by the fact that the verb, with trifling exceptions, has no 
pronominal suffixes attached, because the Greek language 
only uses the personal pronouns independently.!. For that 
very reason, however, this version, in parts where it does 
diverge from the tenour of the Greek, indicates all the more 
surely such Greek constructions as were repugnant to the 
Aramaic language. Besides, there is some suspicion that 
the Palestinian Gospel Lectionary has been influenced in 
its vocabulary by the Syriac version of Edessa. Un- 
fortunately the “Idioticon des christlich - palistinischen 
Aramiisch” (1893), by F. Schwally, gives no light on this, 
as on other important points. Schwally has aimed at col- 
lecting the differences in the matter of vocabulary between 
the Christian Palestinian and the Edessene. But one does 
not learn what words are common to the two dialects, or 
which of such words in their turn are not found in the 
Palestinian Aramaic known from other sources.? It is not 
the ecclesiastical Aramaic of Palestine that can give any 
assistance, but only the idiom thence ascertained which 
was actually spoken by the Palestinians. A service similar 
to that of the Palestinian Lectionary is rendered also by 
the Edessene version in its various recensions now known 
to us (Cureton., Sinait., Peshita). But no assistance derived 
from any of these Aramaic versions can be used towards the 
attainment of a genuine Aramaic diction, unless the same 
mode of expression can be attested in the Jewish Aramaic. 
If we were to make the Jerusalem Lectionary the basis of our 
investigation, as proposed by Wellhausen,’ it would first be 
necessary to prove that in it, and not in the Jewish Aramaic, 
was the language of Jesus and the earliest apostles preserved. 
But this supposition cannot be seriously entertained. The 


1 Noldeke, ZDMG xxii. (1868) 505 f. 

2 See the incomplete suggestions of Néldcke, ZDMG xxii. (1868) 517, 
522. 

3 Gott. Gel. Anz. 1896, 265. 
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Christian Palestinian literature is a clear proof that there 
was practically no spiritual intercourse between the primitive 
Aramaic-speaking Jewish-Christian Church and the Jewish 
people. The Church of the Greek and Edessene languages 
is the spiritual mother of the Palestinian-Aramaic com- 
munities. Their language contained, indeed, a number of 
Hebrew words which occur also in Jewish Aramaic. But 
the presence of the terms merely proves the influence of 
the language which had been spoken by the very numerous 
Jews in Palestine at a prior period. A Jewish derivation, 
such as Noldeke1 supposes, cannot be inferred from this 
circumstance. Even if it should have taken place, the 
Jewish elements would have been obliterated long before. 
If, further, any grave doubts may justly be entertained 
as to whether the Jewish Galilean of the year 400 was 
altogether similar to the language of Jesus, then by abandon- 
ing the field of the Jewish Aramaic every valid foundation 
would be wholly lost. 

We shall therefore have every reason to guard against 
giving too much weight to the Syriac versions of the Gospels. 
The Targum of Onkelos and the Palestinian Talmud and 
Midrash remain our most important criteria. As the idiom 
of the first of these, whose vocabulary can also be tested by 
the Hebrew of the Mishna, represents in any case a stage 
of the language nearer to the time of Jesus, we shall attach 
ourselves principally to it, not failing, however, to note the 
divergences of the Galilean dialect. The vocalisation will 
be guided by the tradition as to the pronunciation repre- 
sented in the Targum manuscripts from Yemen, with the 
exceptions specified in my “ Aramiiische Dialektproben,” iv. ff., 
especially as regards the Galilean. It should be explicitly 
affirmed, however, that in many an instance a different 
pronunciation prevailed in the time of Jesus; cf. Gramm. 
d. jiid.-pal. Aramaic, 46, 48, 50f, 59 ff, 64 ff. 

1 ZDMG xxii. 522 f., Die semitischen Sprachen (1887), 33. 


FUNDAMENTAL IDEAS. 


I. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD. 


A. SOVEREIGNTY OF HEAVEN, SOVEREIGNTY OF GoD, 
SOVEREIGNTY. 


THE expression 7) Baoidela THY ovpavev is altogether peculiar 
to the Gospel of Matthew, of which it is as characteristic as 
is the cognate appellation 6 matyp (wou, jpav, budv) o év 
ovpavois (0 ovpdvos). Mark and Luke have uniformly, 
Matthew has rarely, 7) Bacirela Tod Oeod. 

The Jewish expression? corresponding to 7 Bac. T. 
ovpavev is in Aramaic N27 NMADI, in Hebrew DY mabp, 
In the latter it is worthy of notice that DY is always 
without the article? from which it appears that the Aramaic 
NY is in the definite form only because the indefinite form 
of this word does not occur in Jewish Aramaic. The Mishna 
says oNDY maDPD, eg. Ber. ii. 2; and similarly without the 
article, DY ND, “the fear of God,” Ab. i. 38; DXDY DY, 
“the name of God,” Sanh. vi. 4; DY "12, “through, by 
God,” Sanh, ix. 6; on the other hand, invariably D’DWO jp, 
“from heaven,” Sanh. x. 1; Ned. x. 6.4 The difference is 
to be attributed to the fact that in the last-mentioned 
phrase the locative sense of DY was still consciously 


1 Fundamental Ideas, VI. 

2 According to Stave, ‘‘ Uber den Einfluss der Parsismus auf das Judenthum” 
(1898), 180 ff., the Persian idea of the ‘‘Supreme Sovereignty” exerted some 
influence when the term originated. This is possible, but not necessary. 

2 See Franz Delitzsch, Neue Beobachtungen iiber hebr. Spracheigentiim- 
lichkeiten, v., Theol. Litbl. 1887, No. 48. 

4See also Fund. Ideas, VIII.; #. Schiirer, Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1876, 
p. 171 ff. ; Ch. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers? (1897), 67. 
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present, whereas, in the other cases, Dw is purely a sub- 
stitute for “God.” Compare, further, b. Mo. Kat. 15a, 
noi 39, “one who is banished by God,” and pmoy wny 
pein 1, « mercy is shown to them from heaven.” 

Although “DY NMDP0 is thus tantamount to the 
“sovereignty of God,” it does not thence follow that all 
trace of the thought, that in the phrase the dwelling-place 
of God was being named instead of Him who was there 
enthroned, must have been obliterated. Simeon ben Lakish, 
about 260 A.D., contrasted the “sovereignty of earth (mandi 
YIN) with the “sovereignty of heaven” (BY m9). For 
him, therefore, “heaven” is in this case the dwelling-place 
of God. Similarly, the Babylonian saying,? 'Y3 NONI NTP 
SYPTT Nmh399, “the earthly government resembles the heavenly 
government,” has regard to the seat of human kings, and of 
God. Again, Yokhanan ben Zakkai, about 80 A.D., makes 
mention of “the yoke of the heavenly sovereignty” (diy 
prow m2) alongside of “the yoke of flesh and blood” (biy 
7) 1¥a),? thereby bringing “God” into contrast with “men.” 
The difference in the point of view is, however, of small 
importance, because in every case the “ heavenly sovereignty,” 
in contradistinction to the “earthly,” is nothing else than 
the “sovereignty of God” as opposed to all human govern- 
ment. There is no ulterior idea present in regard to the 
derivation or the nature of the divine sovereignty. It can 
only be ascribed to unfamiliarity with Jewish phraseology, 
that it is still commonly the custom to see in 7 Bacire/a 
Tav ovpavav a reference to the transcendental character 
of the object so designated It is not the Baoirela that 


1 Ber. R. 9. 2), Ber. 582. 

$j. Kidd. 594; see Bacher, Agada der Tannaiten, i. 30f. Of. in the mouth 
of Chanina (about 80 .p.) the antithesis of sim qa vpn diy and on wa diy, 
Ab. d. R. Nathan, 30. 

4 See, ¢.g., V. H. Stanton, The Jewish and the Christian Messiah (1886), 209 ; 
W. Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu*® (1892), 197f.; LZ. Paul, Die 
Vorstellungen vom Messias und vom Gottesreich bei den Synoptikern (1895), 
21f.; K. G@. Grass, Das von Jesus geforderte Verhalten zum Reiche Gottes, 
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is indicated as transcendent in this phrase, but the Pactrevs. 
» Bactrela Ta odpaver is the sovereignty of the transcendent 
God. Least of all has the plural 0%—for which no singular 
form exists—anything whatever to do with the heavens being 
seven in number. A Hellenist might possibly, indeed, attach 
some such notion to the Greek of ovpavol, but that is not 
a sufficient reason for imputing the idea to Matthew, who 
makes no allusion of the kind! Evidence of the meaning 
attached by Jesus to the words tay ovpavdr is afforded also 
by the substitute tod @eod, which is used exclusively in 
Mark and Luke. The evangelists have clearly considered 
the two phrases as synonymous; and as they thus coincide 
with the Jewish meaning of the expression 0d%Y man, 
it is safe to assume the same interpretation in the case of 
Jesus. 

According to J. Weiss? and H. J. Holtzmann, it was 
only Matthew who imputed the expression to Jesus, the 
original actually spoken being % Baovrela Tod Oeod. But 
modern misunderstandings of 4 Bac. rév otpavdv render it 
only too credible that Mark and Luke, out of regard to 
heathen readers, avoided the specifically Jewish expression, 
and followed the Greek Bible, which mentions no “sove- 
reignty of heaven,” but only “the sovereignty of God.” See 
Pant 03 ala gues Tobe 134. Wisd. 6° 101? Ps. of Sol. 1744 
Dan. 3°4 (Song of the Three Children). This is the usage also 
of the Targums, which put "7 Nmap where the Hebrew text 
speaks of Jehovah as being King (see below). Jesus will 


Mitt. u. Nachr. f. d. ev. K. in Russl. 1895, p. 52; H. J. Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. 
neutestamentl. Theologie (1897), i. 189f.; A. Meyer, Die moderne Forschung 
iiber d. Gesch. des Urchristenthums (1898), 73. 

1 In opposition to Holtzmann, loc. cit. 191. 

2 J, Weiss, Die Predigt vom Reiche Gottes (1892), 9. 

3 Lehrb. d. neutest. Theologie, i. 191 f. 

42. Issel, Die Lehre vom Reiche Gottes im Neuen Testament (1895), 20, 
thinks that in this passage the ‘fulfilment of the Messianic promises” is 
implied by Bacdela Oeod ; it is, however, merely a glimpse given to Jacob into 
God’s position as sovereign that is meant. 
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have preferred the popular expression because He also readily 
abstained from the use of the divine name. 

No doubt can be entertained that both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in Jewish literature mabn, when applied to God, 
means always the “kingly rule,” never the “kingdom,” as if 
it were meant to suggest the territory governed by Him. For 
the Old Testament, ‘see’ Ps 403 1452-45 cf. -Obada-= 
Pee2o” (De) ; for the Jewish literature, the instances to 
be cited later on. To-day as in antiquity an Oriental 
“kingdom” is not a body politic in our sense, a people or 
land under some form of constitution, but merely a “sove- 
reignty ” which embraces a particular territory. We shall 
be justified, therefore, in starting from this signification of 
maby as employed by Jesus. Krop, indeed, in his definition 
“un domaine a la téte duquel se trouve un roi,” has regarded 
the locative as the primary sense of the expression. Bousset,? 
too, finds that only now and then does the sense “ sovereignty 
of God” take the place of “ kingdom of God,” and he seeks 
for special reasons for this interchange. But it is more 
correct to regard, with B. Weiss,* as fundamental, the meaning, 
“the full realisation of the sovereignty of God,” and then to 
adhere uniformly® to the term “sovereignty,” so as never 
to lose sight of the starting-point. The German word 
“ Herrschaft” (sovereignty) can also in a secondary sense 
denote a region, so that German is free from the embarrass- 
ment felt, ¢g., by Candlish,° who tried to alternate the words 
“reign” and “ kingdom,” 


In two cases there occurs the expression 7) Bacirela Tod 


* See also Fund. Ideas, I. 8.—Z. Schiirer, Jahrb. f. prot. Theol. 1876, p. 
183, defines oxy madp not quite accurately as the ‘‘ kingdom in which heaven, 
t.é, the heavenly King, rules.” 

* F. Krop, La pensée de Jésus sur le royaume de Dieu (1897), 21 f. 

5 W. Bousset, Jesu Predigt in ihrem Gegensatz z. Judentum (1892), 97. 

4B. Weiss, Lehrb. d. bibl. Theol. des N.T.6 (1895) 46. 

> This is advocated also by K. G@. Grass, loc. cit. 50 f. 

° Candlish, The Kingdom of God (1884), quoted by Stanton, The Jewish 
and the Christian Messiah, 217. 
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Tatpos (avTav, pov), Matt. 134 and 26”. For the latter 
passage the parallels Mark 14%, Luke 22! have rovd @eod. It 
need cause no surprise that Jesus should occasionally avail 
Himself of this mode of expression, for He loved to charac- 
terise God as “ Father.” 

In the same category should also be reckoned Matt. 68 
(Luke 12°"), where 1) Bacvdela adrod points back to 6 wathp 
buoy 6 ovpdos, ver. 32 (cf. Luke 12° duav 6 waryp); and 
also Matt. 25°4, where 7) Bacudela is unprovided with a further 
qualification only because, in view of its being prepared for 
“the blessed of My Father,” the addition appeared un- 
necessary. 

The question becomes more delicate when % Bacuela, in 
some cases where the context is not so obvious, appears to be 
without any supplement. This happens only in Matthew, 
and almost exclusively in composite expressions. Here we 
find: of viot ths Bactneias) 8! 1338; 6 Aoyos THs Bactrelas, 
13 (Luke 8" 6 2. tod Ged; Mark 41 6 Adyos only); and 76 
evayyéertov THS Bactarcias, 43 (wanting in Mark 1°, Luke 4“), 
9% (wanting in Mark 6%, Luke 13”), 2414 (Mark 13% +o 
evayyéduov only, cf. Matt. 261%, Mark 14%). Of these passages, 
however, 4% and 9 are due to the narrator. A fuller 
designation is not in itself impossible, as appears from ta 
pvoTipia THs Bacielas THY ovpavev, Matt. 13" (Luke 8! ra 
p. T. B. TOD Ocod, Mark 41 76 pvaortnpsov tr. B. 7. O.). 

When maspin is used in Jewish literature without further 
definition, what is meant is always the secular “ government ” 
for the time being, whether the ruler himself or merely the 
officials representing him be the object of attention. Com- 
pare, for example, the expression mnets> inp “connected with 
the (Roman) government,” b. Sanh. 43°;? b. Bab. k. 83°; ef. 
b. Sot. 41° with Ab. iii. 8 (Nekhonya ben ha-Kanna about 


1 Qf, on the expression, Fund. Ideas, I. 4c. 
2 Tt is incorrect to make this passage apply to a relationship with the royal 
family of the Jews, and to turn it into a proof of the Davidic descent of Jesus. 
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70 a.p.): “Every man, who takes upon himself the yoke of 
the Law, is set free from the yoke of the (foreign) govern- 
ment (M390 iy), and from the yoke of providing a livelihood” 
(3s 7 bi), See also Sot. ix. 17; 9: Ber. 6%, 13°5 j. Ter. 
46>, In this case mao by itself cannot be supposed to 
represent the sovereignty of God. And as Jesus always 
uses, except in the instances given, fuller expressions, it 
should not be assumed that even for Him “ the sovereignty ” 
had as yet become an equivalent term for “the sovereignty of 
God.” Within the Christian community, and specially the 
Greek-speaking part of it, this identification is more credible. 
And in it the terms used by Matthew will have been 
formed. 


B. THe JEWISH USE OF THE IDEA. 


The first consideration in the Jewish view is that the 
sovereignty of God is an eternal one. The Targum of 
Onkelos in Ex. 1538 puts: “God... His kingly sove- 
reignty endures for ever and ever” (222 O'NP AMD 2 
sep>y “DPy>), for the Hebrew TY) diy 75. mim, thus sub- 
stituting for the personal terms of the text an equivalent 
of a more abstract character. This sovereignty began when 
Abraham made God known upon earth. In Siphre Dt. 
113 (Fr. 134») it is said: “Before our father Abraham 
came into the world, God was, as it were, only the king 
of heaven; but when Abraham came, he made Him to be 
king over heaven and earth.” Thereafter at the Red Sea 
and at Sinai Israel gave allegiance to this sovereignty of 
God. Thenceforward it has its earthly presence in Israel. 
It is to the sovereignty of God in this sense that Eleazar 
ben Azaria (about 100 A.D.) refers in a saying, which also 
shows the connection of the expressions “heavenly Father ” 
and “sovereignty of heaven”: “One should not say: I 
have no inclination for garments of mixed stuffs, swine’s 

1 Mechilta, ed. Friedin. 673. 
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flesh, forbidden wedlock; but one should say: I have 
indeed inclination for such things, but what shall I do 
when my heavenly Father has forbidden them to me? (2 
72 DY "h DYOwaY °2N1 YY); [for thus are we taught, Lev. 
2076]: ‘and I have separated you from the peoples, that 
ye should be mine’;—here we find him (i.e. man, according 
to the Scripture text) separating himself from transgression 
and thereby taking upon himself the sovereignty of God” 
(BIW may THY Pap MAW wp Waa NYD))2 According to 
Simeon ben Lakish (¢. 260 a.D.),? the proselyte who adopts 
the law thereby “takes upon himself the sovereignty of 
heaven.” In the statement of Yokhanan ben Zakkai,’ ad- 
duced on page 92, the Israelite who voluntarily becomes 
a slave for life declares that he renounces the yoke of the 
heavenly sovereignty (O°2Y map iy P18), and takes upon 
himself the yoke of man (07) "Wa iy >3p). Here the sove- 
reignty of God is called a yoke, because God is able to 
compel Israel, even against his will, to accept His service. 
In Siphra 112, He says to Israel: “In spite of you—do I 
set up My sovereignty over you” mad uN po—DIM2 by 
p>*>y), How little of realistic mysticism is here asscociated 
with the sovereignty of God becomes clear’ also from the 
fact that the daily recitation of the “Shema,’ with the 
reading of Deut. 6*1° (where the One God requiring un- 
divided love is acknowledged), is regarded as a continually 
repeated “taking upon one’s self of the yoke of the 
sovereignty of God.” In this sense Gamaliel 1. (@ 110 
A.D.) replied to those who maintained that as a bridegroom 
he was free from the duty of the reading of the Shema on 
the evening of his marriage: “I yield not to you in that—to 
lay aside even for one hour the sovereignty of God”® (202? 
nos nyy Dw map 31). Joshua ben Korkha (¢ 150 


1 This is wanting in Siphra, Venice edition (1545), ed. prince. 

2 Siphra, ed. Weiss, 934; see Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i, 228. 

3 Tanchuma, ed. Buber, 729 79 6; ef. Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. i. 374, 
43. Kidd. 59», 5 Ber, ii. 5. 
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A.D.) says that in the recitation of the Shema, Deut. 6*° 
ought to precede Deut. 111*?1, because the “yoke of the 
divine sovereignty” (DYDY maabig Diy) must be assumed prior 
to the “yoke of the commandments” (nis? biy).t And the 
expression BY2Y maz ?iy Dap is found exactly as a desig- 
nation for the recitation of the Shema, eg. j. Ber. 4%, 7°. 

Thus the sovereignty of God belongs, in the first instance, 
to the current age,” and is as yet fully acknowledged only in 
Israel. The future will, however, bring a fuller develop- | 
ment. The present reveals in two directions an imperfect 
realisation of the idea. Israel is under foreign domination, 
and the peoples do not acknowledge the divine sovereignty. 
If the sovereignty of God is to appear in all its glory, 
Israel must be set free from the sway of the peoples, and 
the Gentile world be subjugated to God. The former is 
part of the common prayer for synagogues of the dispersion, 
being introduced in the eleventh petition of the “ Highteen 
Prayers ” 2 neh PIAL) TDN npnnas ASS nwa bhi ala) ig nwa 
MAY PZ oa Pryaé OMI INA 2d » Amy wdy bn ANN) 
DavID APIS ANS =p », “restore our ial as of old and 
our counsellors as in the beginning; put away from us 
sorrow and sighing; and be Thou alone King over us, O 
Jehovah, in mercy and compassion, in grace* and justice! 
Blessed art Thou, O Jehovah, a King who lovest grace 
and righteousness.” Another prayer,’ speaking of the full 
realisation of God’s sovereignty over Israel, says: 30” 
7a wayN wae" pb3—_nav iw amap2, “they shall delight 
in Thy sovereignty—every one of those that keep the 
Sabbath day; they shall all be satisfied and refreshed in 


1 Ber, ii. 2. 

? This is rightly affirmed by S. Schechter, Jew. Quart. Rev. vii. (1895) 
195 ff. 

8 Thus in Seder Rab Amram, i. 88 ; but Machzor Vitry, 67, has »pv92 2p7y), 
‘and pronounce us free in the judgment.” 2 

“On this translation of pjy and aApyy see my treatise, ‘ Die richterl. 
Gerechtigkeit im Alten Testament,” 5 ff, 

> Seder Rab Amram, i. 29>, 
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Thy goodness.” To a later period belongs the divine word 
attached to Zech. 9° in Pesikta Rabbati, 159%. Speaking 
as the future King of Zion, God there addresses the pious 
in Israel thus: “Ye pious ones of the world! although, 
strictly speaking, I owe you words of praise, since ye 
waited for My law although not for My sovereignty (Onanw 
smb onan Nr) ‘nrind)3 yet I swear to you that I will 
bear witness for good to every one who waits for My 
sovereignty, as it is said: ‘Wait patiently for Me, saith 
Jehovah, against that day when I rise up as witness-bearer ’— 
in favour of the sorrowful ones who mourn with Me over 
My ruined house and My desolated palace.” 

In regard to the future recognition of God throughout 
the entire Gentile world, the Sibylline Oracles, iii. 47, has 
the following: Bacwreia peyictn aOavatov Bacidjos ea 
avOpwroe aveiras; and iii, 76: Kal tore 8 é€eyepel 
Baciryiov eis aidvas mavtas ém avOperos. Joshua ben 
Khananya (¢. 100 A.D.), speaking of the time when all service 
of other gods shall be abolished, says: “Then shall God 
alone be absolute in all the world, and His sovereignty will 
endure for ever and ever” (iad aM pois ‘TM Dipa wy 
prbiy mbiyes oiy>)2 The “Kaddish”® prayer in Aramaic, 
dating back to a great antiquity, concludes with the wish: 
ap porns xbaya Sees ma Soy von pip fsa AD 120", 
“and may He (God) set up His sovereignty in your lifetime, 
and in your days, and in the lifetime of the whole house of 
Israel, (yea) speedily, and in a time that is near.”* What 


1Cod. de Rossi, 1240, in Parma, has onan both times; but the citation 
introduced at the end from Zeph. 3° proves that on’3n must be meant. 

2 Mechilta, edition by Friedmann, 56*; see Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 147. 

2QOn this see Zunz, Gottesdienstliche Vortrage,? 385; Landshuth, Seder 
bikkur cholim ma'bar jabbok we-sepher ha-chajjim (1867), lix.—lxviii.; Dalman, 
‘¢Jiid. Seelenmesse und Totenanrufung,” Saat auf Hoffnung, xxvii. (1890) 
169 ff. 

4So in Seder Rab Amram, i. 38>, and in Machzor Vitry, 64. Maimonides 
(in Mishne Torah) after mmabp inserts MY pra?) MP IID? M3 nDsy, ‘and 
may He cause His redemption to spring up and His anointed to come near and 
ransom His people.” 
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is then destined to happen is consistently detailed in the 
prayer sry which originated in Babylon ¢ 240 ap. In it 
the hope is expressed that God will ultimately “bring the 
world into order by means of His kingly sovereignty ” Gand 
“Ww maap3 noi), so that then “all shall submit themselves to 
the yoke of this sovereignty ” (aim mapD Cy ns pba sap 
Dmy), The same sense appears in the ancient prayer :? sD 
pobiva Tet IM weeiva FAS IM Wweva WY IM WPS, “our 
King, our God, make Thy name one in Thy world, make Thy 
sovereignty absolute (lit. ‘one’) in Thy world, and make 
absolute the remembrance of Thee in Thy world.” Present 
and future are included in the doxology:? xmiaon TOT 
‘n> NYT NY PIT NBoy3, “to Jehovah belongs the 
sovereignty in this age and in that to come.” Similarly 
it is said in the Psalter of Solomon, 17%: 7o xpdtos tod 
Oeod 7puwov eis Tov aidva* pet’ déov, Kat % Bacirela Tod Oeod 
Hav eis Tov alava émt Ta é6vn év Kpioe, “the might of our 
God is (upon us) * for ever with mercy, and the sovereignty of 
our God is upon the peoples for ever in judgment.” 

Since God is in reality Ruler even now,—a fact which 
only requires to be openly recognised,—the establishment 
with power of His sovereignty may after all be termed an 
“appearing.” Thus the Assumptio Mosis (10!) already says: 
“Parebit regnum illius (scil. Domini)” The Midrash on 
Cant. 2 represents the “sovereignty of God” as one day 
taking the place of the “ ungodly sovereignty ” (AYyw7n mzp),5 
and says of the former: now pyw mae we Ant wait, “ the 
time has arrived for the sovereignty of God to be re- 
vealed.” The relation of God to Israel during this sovereignty 
is the subject of the petition, Sopher. xiv. 12; Asim nbn 

' Zunz, loc. cit. 886; and for the text of the prayer, Machzor Vitry, 75; 
Baers Seder Abodath Jisrael, 181. 
2 Seder Rab Amram, i. 9. 


3 Machzor Vitry, 348. 


4 ép tas, “upon us,” has obviously to be supplied, 
5 The Roman rule is here meant, 
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ay imadp, “may His sovereignty over us be made open and 
manifest !” 

This mode of expression is specially popular with the 
Targum writers, who wish to avoid the thought that God in 
person should appear on earth. In place of DION nan, 
“behold your God,” Isa. 40°, the Targum says: xmabn naan 
HOnON, “the sovereignty of your God has become manifest ” 
and in place of im Fen, “Jehovah shall reign,” Mic. 4r 
wa xmapn ‘ann, “the sovereignty of God will be manifest.” 
Expressions of similar tenour occur in the Targum for the 
passages, Isa. 314 527, Ezek. 77 1° 1174, Obad. #4, Zech. 14°. 

It cannot be ascertained that any idea of a pre-existence 
of the divine rule in heaven was contemplated in this 
connection. That which exists from the first is God as 
Ruler or Sovereign. The new element, which the future 
brings, belongs to the sphere of the earthly realisation of His 
sovereignty. There is here no thought of pre-existent 
“realities” emerging into the course of the world? But 
while for the Jews the mabp of God invariably means the 
governance exercised by Him, it is quite compatible with this 
idea that different terms had to be used when the blessings 
promised to Israel in the Messianic age were to be indicated.? 


C. Tue APPLICATION OF THE IDEA OF THE DIVINE 
SOVEREIGNTY IN THE WoRDS OF JESUS. 


A preliminary analysis of the Jewish usage of the idea 
of the divine government had to be premised, in order that 
its specific application by Jesus might appear in the proper 


1See also Fundamental Ideas, I. 6f.; Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. neutest. 
Theol. i. 189. 

2 F. Krop, La Pensée de Jésus sur le royaume de Dieu, 22, incorrectly holds 
that ‘‘the reaction against the Messianic hopes after the fall of Jerusalem” 
has contributed to this result. This reaction is just as little demonstrable as 
its alleged results. Holtzmamn, loc. cit. i. 189, is also inaccurate in speaking 
of the ‘‘kingdom of heaven” as only another name for ‘‘the days of the 
Messiah.” 
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light. This application may be studied to best advantage, in 
connection with the various composite expressions into which 
the idea in question enters, in the discourse of Jesus. We 
give them in six groups. 


1. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IS THE SUBJECT OF AN ANNOUNCE- 
MENT IN CONNECTION WITH THE VERBS evayyenifeo Oar, 
4 / af 
Knpvaoe, SoaryyéNrew. 


It cannot, however, be pronounced certain that Jesus 
ever directly coupled any one of these verbs with 7) BacuNela 
Tov Geod (THY ovpavdv). Luke alone has on one occasion 
(4) ascribed to Jesus the words evayyertfeoOat tiv B. T. 0. 
The parallel passage, Mark 1%8, has knpvooev with no object. 
The passive 4 8. 7. 0. evayyedriferas is likewise found only in 
Luke (1616) with no parallel in Matt. 11%, and, moreover, 
raises difficulties to the Semitic translator, the passive of 
W2 meaning always “to receive a message,” but not “to be 
announced.”? Even the substantive evayyédvov is only once, 
Matt. 24", connected with 4 Baoureda. The parallel passage, 
Mark 137, omits PBacurcia, just as it is also omitted, Matt. 
2638, in connection with evayyéAvov. In Mark 1%, but not 
in the parallel, Matt. 41”, Jesus speaks of “believing in the 
gospel,” without further qualification. The formula évexev 
éwod Kat (évexev) Tod evayyediov is so expressed only in 
Mark 8® 10”, whereas in Matt. 16% (Luke 974) and Matt. 
19” (Luke 18%) the gospel is not mentioned. It was 
within the Christian community that 7d evayyécov and 
evayyeniferOar, with or without 7 B. 7. @., first attained the 
position of a formula. 


In the verb 3, which must be assumed to be the 


1 The association with duootv and 8uoros efvac is not taken into consideration 
here, as being without weight for the idea of the £. 7. 0. 

>In Matt. 11° (Luke 7”) rrexot edayyedfovrae corresponds accurately with 
the Aramaic » wan p3pDp. Only s2y stiva as complement can hardly be 
dispensed with. 
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original Aramaic expression, the idea of glad tidings is not so 
inherent as in the Greek evayyerifecOar. Even in the Old 
Testament, 1 Sam. 41”, 1W3 is used of mournful tidings. The 
Aramaic SN is applied, Ber. R. 81, to the announcement 
of a death;* and a glad message, Meg. Taan. xii., Ech. 
R. i. 31, expressly adds the adjective Nn2o Nmiva (ef. 
Ber. ix. 1, Hebr. niaio niniva). Consequently 2 will have 
to be translated by “announce ”—even in such sentences as: 
N23 peiyn “mp2 Wward Xi, “may he as the announcement 
promising the life of the age to come,” j. Keth. 35%; wa xm 
87 N27 priya jay, “may he receive the announcement that Ne 
is a son of the age to come,” j. Shek. 47° (Meir, c. 180 «.D.); 
niixy nv wIp7 4, “the Holy Spirit announces (in the 
Scripture) and says,” b. Sot. 117, 46% 

Closely related also is the phrase: pbiyn 12 NIN san nar 
820, “he is assured that he is a son of the age to come,” b. 
Keth. 111% (Yokhanan), or: 839 Dyn "Nd ny2 N37, Siphre Deut. 
305, edition Friedm. 129°; compare also: Naby jm ANDI 
‘nN7, “thou hast assured me that I shall inherit the age to 
come,” Targ. Ruth 233; ‘N87 Nppyd sandy 4? ynVAN, “he has 
assured thee of the age to come for thyself and for thy 
father,” b. Sanh. 98%. The phraseology is Pe peten as the 
New Testament conception of the “ promise” (éayyeX/a, 
érrayyédreo Oat) is to be derived from it. Compare, further, 
Jas. 25, where 1 Bactrela is the object of promise; 1 John 
2%, which makes 7 Cw 7 aidvios the content of the promise ; 
and 1 Tim. 48 érayyeria Cons ths viv Kal Ths perdovens. 
To the same class belongs the sentence, which occurs several 
times, M7 adbiya pyy? nmp20 px, Ber. R. 76, “for the pious 
there is no assurance (promise) in this age”; and in the 
Apoc. of Baruch 53% “the promise of life hereafter” (Syr. 


39n2 wT YT N20). 
It thus appears that the sovereignty of God is the 


1 Targ. Lam. 1) puts the fuller form xy*2 sma, ‘bad news.” 
2 j. Kil. 32» has the erroneous reading "nN. 
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content of a “message” or “ tidings,” and not without further 
qualification of “a message of glad tidings.” With this 
distinction agrees the fact that its proclamation, according to 
Matt. 427 (Mark 1%), cf. Luke 24, should above all things 
lead to repentance. 

The germs of this development may be seen in the Old 
Testament in such passages as Isa. 409 41% 527. The 
Apocalypse of Baruch mentions the message of salvation, 46°, 
77% Subsequently Elijah ranks as the herald of salvation 
according to Targum Jerus. I. on Num. 25”; Pesikta 
Rabbati, chap. 35 end ; Midrash Vayyosha ;? cf. Justin, Dial. c. 
Trypho, ce. 8. To the Messiah Himself the same function is 
assigned in Schir. R. 2%; Pes. Rabb. chap. 36; Trg. Ech. 2”, 
by Eleazar ben Kalir in “ Az milliphne bereschith.” 2 

In Luke 9? «nptccew 7. 8. 7. 0. is found as part of a 
mandate laid by Jesus upon His disciples. Mark 3" has «npio- 
celv with no complement, while in Matt. 107 (cf. Luke 10°) 
the charge is thus expressed: xnpvooete AéyovTes OTL HyylKev 
» Bacirteia tav ovpavdv. This last form of the charge 
commends itself as most natural on the lips of Jesus. Of 
this, xnpticoew 7d evayyédov, Matt. 2414 (Mark 13”), 26% 
(Mark 14°) should be regarded as an abbreviation. The 
shorter form points back to NNw2 "W3, with which compare: 
mans XnIb xmWwa, “thou hast received good tidings,” Ech. 
R. i. 31; and also in Samaritan 92 7029 TINT AAIDI > NIH, 
“this announcement which I declare to thee,’ Marka, Death 
of Moses, 26. Even where evayyéAvov is not present, WW2 
would not be inadmissible for xnpvocew., Of course there is 
also available the Aphel form 58,4 which corresponds still 
more closely to the Greek term, and is a verbal form derived 


1 A. Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrasch, i. 54; D. Castelii, 11 Messia secondo gli 
Ebrei, 196, 201, cites also b, Erub. 43>; b. Pes. 18; Deb. R. 8; but in these 
passages the announcement of salvation is not attributed to Elijah. 

See my treatise, ‘‘ Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias der Synagoge,” 73. 

* The same passage contains an undefined form m2 (7703), which would 
lead us to expect xp7D2 as the defined form. 

* The Peal also seems to occur Koh. R. 7; Marka, Death of Moses, 12. 
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from the noun 173 = «ypvé. It is already used in Dan. 5”, and 
is applied, eg. j.. Ber. 7°, to an intimation which was to be 
proclaimed in the synagogue. 1? occurs, indeed, through 
the influence of the Hebrew, in the Targum in Lev. 251, 
Isa. 611, meaning “to proclaim”; but elsewhere in the 
Jewish-Aramaic literature 81? seems to be used only for “ to 
summon, to name, to read.” 

diayyArew tHv B. 7. 0. occurs in Luke 9, but is wanting 
in the parallel passage Matt. 8% Doubtless it is merely a 
Greek variant for knpvocesy, so that a special Aramaic term 
corresponding to it is not a matter of necessity. If such a 
term were wanted, YTiN, “to make known,” might be proposed, 
as it can be cited in the sense required from the Book of 
Daniel, the letters of Gamaliel,! and j. Ber. 7°; j. Ned. 40°; 
Vay. R. 25. 

There still calls for notice Aadreiv wept THs B. 7. O., occur- 
ring in the narrative Luke 9", for which Mark 6** offers 
merely duddoKxew moddd, <A phrase established by tradition 
is obviously not present in this instance. In Aramaic Ship 
Dv T xmiadpa would be unusual, all the more as 55D, so 
common in the Targums, is elsewhere surprisingly rare. The 
only instances known to me for 9p are Ber. R. 3247; b. Sot. 
35%; pass. DpOnN, j. Schek. 502.2 In place of it ‘YAU, properly 
“to relate,” is used in Vay. R. 34; b. Yom. 9°; b. Sot. 35% 
One might rather expect to find 2 "34, “to instruct in,” which 
likewise occurs in Vay. R. 34;% cf. Hebr. 72”, for religious 
instruction of every kind (eg. Ab. d. R. Nathan, 18). 

Peculiar difficulty attaches to the phrase now to be 
mentioned: was ypaupateds wabnrevels (ev) TH Bacirela (or 
eis THY Bacwrelav) Tov ovpavav, Matt. 13°. <A verb, to 
which pa@nrevew in the sense here represented would 
correspond, does not exist in the Jewish Aramaic (or in 


1 See ‘‘ Aram. Dialektproben,” 8. 

2 Even here the sense of xodya poSonn1 jp is not properly intelligible. 

3 Vay. R. 34, sin, to learn, is found beside 3, to teach, But 9 also means 
“‘to relate,” j. Maas. Sh. 55°. 
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Hebrew). One could only substitute: bn NUTT NIBD bp 
NWT xm312(2)?, “every scribe who is a disciple of the 
sovereignty of God.” But probably the phrase is due to the 
author writing in Greek. In that case no precise equivalent 
in the words of Jesus need be sought for. 

In regard to 6 Novos THs Bacidelas, see above, p. 95. 
Ta pvotynpia Tt. B. 7. 0., Matt. 134 (cf. Mark 4%, Luke 87), 
would be in Aramaic: N¥9¥ NM25D 1; cf. Apoc. of Bar. 814 
“he made known to me the mystery of the times” (Syr. 
soarT NM yN). Subsequently the Greek word also came to 
be used by the Jews of Galilee, PYHDDT ny, “ mystery,” Ber. 
R. 74. It is significant that according to Pes. Rabb. 14° the 
Mishna is the “secret counsel” (71D) of God proving the 
Jews to be the sons of God, and has been entrusted for 
guardianship to them and not to the Christians. 


2, THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IS REGARDED AS AN APPROACHING 
DISPENSATION, BEING THE SUBJECT OF THE VERBS éyyifewv, 


eyyvs eivar, POavew, épyerbar, avadaiver Cau. 
(a) To be at hand, near (éyyifew, éyyds eivar). 


In addition to fyyexev (ajyyixe), Matt. 417 (Mark 1%) 
107 (Luke 10°), Luke 10", there occurs also éyyvs éotup, 
Luke 211, in which case, however, the parallels in Mark 
13%, Matt. 24°3, do not contain B. +. 6 as subject. Both 
are capable of reproduction in Aramaic. *yytxev would 
be SDP, or NFP with or without nnd ; ef. Targ. Ech. 418 
N251D IP, “our end is come near”; and Targ. Isa. 13% 
yy md IP, “the time is at hand.” For éyyts éorw 
reference can be made to Onk. Deut. 32 BY MP; Jerus. I. 
wi 7 IP; Jerus. IT. of N? IMP; Targ. Isa. 561 27D Pp 
‘md, “my redemption is nigh”; and Apoc. of Bar. 237 
(Syriac version) *nx37 pnp in anp. For the phrases under 
consideration, therefore, we may perhaps assume the original 
to have been ‘md NUT mando nap. This form of expres- 
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sion is more probable than the Aramaic 0, to arrive, to 
which also it would be possible to revert. The Targums 
usually put this word for the Hebr. xia, when the latter is 
meant to express that a set time has arrived, eg. Targ. 
Ezek. -77- 67-12; Amos 8?; Jonah 21, and Cant. 7% (in this 
NIPIB jot NOI, “the time of redemption has come ”). 


(b) To come (pOdvew, épyecGar). 


To SD, just mentioned under (a), one must revert for 
the original of épOacev éf’ twas, Matt. 12% (Luke 11”), 
In Dan. 42 >y SDD means “to come upon any one” in 
such a way that he cannot escape, Theod. é@p@acev éri 
twa. This, too, can be united with m2, Targ. Ezek. 7?: 
oy ‘me N¥P MuyNB nod, “the judgment of the end has 
arrived [that was] to come upon,” ete. 

épxecOar is predicated of the divine “sovereignty” in 
the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. 61° (Luke 112); also Luke 17° 2238 
(the parallels, Matt. 269, Mark 14%, are differently ex- 
pressed), Mark 91 (differently Matt. 168, Luke 97”), With 
this may be compared Bar. Apoc. 44" “there cometh .. . 
the new age” (Syr. xntn xoby...snx); Targ. Mic. 48, 
‘nab NMm2pD NTN 7, “to thee shall the kingly sovereignty 
come”; and Mark 111° etroynpévn % épxouévn Bacireia Tod 
Tatpos Huov Aaveld. 


(c) To appear (avadaivec Oar). 


The term dvadaiver@at, represented solely by Luke as 
narrator (Luke 1914), is the expression used by preference 
in connection with xmiabn throughout the Targums 
(see above, p. 100f.). It also meets us in Assump. Mos. 
101, and Apoc. of Baruch 397 (in this case applied to the 
sovereignty of the Messiah).1 As a parallel to the 
sentence given on p. 100 from the Midrash on Canticles, 


1 Syr. ‘mvn7 Anw Nbann, “the sovereignty of mine anointed will be made 
manifest.” 
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there may be cited the saying from the Hagada on 
Canticles vi. 10:1 “As the circuit of sun and moon is 
accomplished in view of all, so shall the sovereignty of 
the Messiah, when it appears, be revealed openly to the 
world (d>y> NIDIIBa MIN meen mop Aznv's). The rare 
occurrence of the expression on the lips of Jesus shows, at 
least, that it was not commonly used by Him. 

On the term évrds tudv éotiv, Luke 17”, see at the end 
of No. I. 


8. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IS LIKEWISE REGARDED AS AN 
APPROACHING DISPENSATION, BEING THE OBJECT OF THE 
VERBS (Oetv AND mpoa déxeo Gan. 


(a) To see (édetv). 


In Luke 9?” Jesus speaks of a “seeing” of the sove- 
reignty of God. In Mark 9! it is said that men should 
see the sovereignty of God coming with power. The former 
is not a mere synonym for the latter; for “to see the 
sovereignty of God” means “to survive to be a_parti- 
cipator in it,’ just as Ni2> TYP M89, j. Sanh. 29° (Baraitha), 
means “to live on into the age to come as a partaker 
in it.” See also the phrase adduced below: M32 AN), 
“to see the consolation.” The meaning is not quite the 
same in Targ. Isa. 53! jinnwn moda im, “they, the 
forgiven Israelites, will see the sovereignty of their Mes- 
siah”; nor in the sentence from an ancient Kedushah of 
the morning prayer on the Sabbath:? yM2>n2 Bow hee 
“may our eyes see Thy (God’s) royal sovereignty.” In 
these cases, then, the thought is not of a special participation 
in the sovereignty that is to appear. Of a mere vision of 
the future mention is also made in Bar, Apoe. 518 “They 
will see the age which is now invisible to them, yea, see the 


1 Jew. Qu. Review, vii. (1895) 157. 
* Seder Rab Amram, i. 10”, 
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time which is now hidden from them” (Syr. syby in 3 jn 
Nm NDI NvAT Nad pin NvA pnd Ninn Nd9). 


(b) Lo eapect, look for (rpoodéyeo Oat). 


According to the Gospel narrative, Mark 154 (Luke 
23°1), the sovereignty of God is being “looked for” (apoo- 
déyeoGat), just as the consolation of Israel or the redemp- 
tion of Jerusalem was “ looked for,” according to Luke 2”: 8, 
The Aramaic word for this is 720, Onk. Gen. 4918; Targ. 
Isa. 30% 64%; Hab. 2°; cf. the form 3%, which has 
made its way into late parts of the Old Testament, LXX 
Dan. 7% mpoodéferas for Aramaic 13D, as also the sub- 
stantive N12D, “expectation,” Ber. R. 53. The Pael ‘3D 
occurs both in the Jerus. Targums to the Pentateuch and 
in the Evang. Hieros. for “to look for, expect.”1 I cannot, 
however, verify either this or even 72D in the Jewish- 
Galilean literature.” 

Note-—The expression “to look for the consolation of 
Israel” has its parallels in Bar. Apoc. 447 “Ye will 
see the consolation of Zion” (Syr. jynyt 7x23 jn), and in 
the Targumic Nn2N2 Ww? PIN, “they who long for the 
years of the consolations,” Targ. 2 Sam’ 234, Jer. 316 
In these instances, according to Targ. 2 Sam. 231 ‘pi 
xnpn, “the days of the consolations,” are identical with 
wiby iD, “the end of the age.” A formula of asseveration 
-put into the mouth of Simeon ben Shetach in b. Shebu. 344 
as early as 100 B.c., which is also used by Eleazar ben Zadok,’ 
j. Keth. 35° (c. 100 A.D.), is thus expressed: M32 TANS, “T 
shall see the consolation!” and a Baraitha b. Taan. 11% pro- 
nounces the following verdict against any one who in time 
of distress separates himself from the community: 787 bx 
ax nDn3, “let him not see the consolation of the com- 


1 Late Hebr. 75x, ‘‘to hope for,” may be mentioned at the same time. 

203 120, Vay. R. 34, does not mean ‘‘hope in me,” but from ‘a S2apy 
in apposition—it is equal to ‘‘look upon me!” 

3 See Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 52. 
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munity!” See also the Targ. Isa. 4? nbz non IM, 
“he shall see the consolation of Jerusalem”; and 33” 
novi’ noma pM WN, “thine eyes shall see the consolation 
of Jerusalem.” “Consolation” is, throughout these instances, 
not the resurrection, but redemption in its full extent. 


4, THE SOVEREIGNTY OF GOD IS AN ORDER OF THINGS 
UNDER WHICH MEN ARE PLACED. 


(a) To sit at table, to eat bread (avakdivec Oat, dptov payeiv). 


The patriarchs and all the prophets can be “seen” 
as subjects of the sovereignty of God, Luke 13%. The 
context of the passage, as well as the parallel, Matt. 84, 
shows, however, that we have not here to do with a current 
expression. Currency may rather be assumed of the “ re- 
clining at table” (avaxdivec@ar), in the sovereignty of God, 
Matt. 81 (Luke 13”); ef. dvaxevoOar in the parable of the 
Wedding Feast, Matt. 22%", and the eulogy of one that sat 
at meat with Jesus (Luke 14): paxapios doris payetas 
aptov év tT) 8.7. 8. As to drinking in the sovereignty of 
God, it is mentioned by Jesus, Matt. 26% (Mark 14%, Luke 
2238), in connection with the consummation of the passover 
there, Luke 22): 16, 

That there should be feasting in the Messianic age is 
implied rather than asserted by the ancient stories of 
Leviathan and Behemoth, which creatures were one day to 
serve as food for the pious. The first mention of this is 
in an ancient portion of the Apocalypse of Baruch (294); 
afterwards it occurs in the Book of Enoch 607% 24, and in 
2 Hsd. 6. It is something quite different when, as in 
the case of Jesus, the time of salvation is merely likened 
to a feast. Dropping the figure, such a comparison only 
implies that the Messianic age brings joy and gratification. 
Thus the Slavonic Enoch (425)! says that the angels will 

1 Edition by JMJorfill and Charles, Oxford, 1896. 
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bring in Adam and the patriarchs to Paradise, “as one 
invites those with whom one loves to. celebrate the 
festivals,” and that these will then “with joy await his 
feast, in pleasure and untold abundance in the rapture 
and bliss of the light and in the life that never ends.” 
About 120 ap. Akiba speaks of a “repast” (TTYD) with 
which the present age concludes, Ab. iii. 16 ; and Jacob likens 
the age to come to a banqueting-hall (Pop), into which one 
enters from the vestibule (7878) of the current age (Ab. 
iv. 16), a simile which is repeated in Tosephta Ber. vii. 21. 
Only from a later period do we find traces of an actual repast 
which God prepared for the pious—‘the feast of Paradise” 
(TY 13 ow MnAyDT)." Then the fable of Behemoth and Leviathan 
is also combined therewith. Detailed descriptions of this 
feast are given in Jellinek’s Beth ha-Midrasch iii. 76, v. 45 f., 
vi. 150 ff. Noteworthy is the passage in the Book of Elijah 
(loc. cit. iii. 67):2 DAA DPYINT OD) apy pny OMAN ANS DN, 
“T see Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the righteous 
sitting”; and Targ. Eccl. 9’, where God says to each of 
the pious: 7> YYYNT NHN 2 3a ‘nwa Jon? NINA diyy DIN 
rw 13, “come, eat thy bread with joy, and drink with a 
merry heart the wine which is reserved for thee in Paradise.” 
See also Targ. Ruth 22 mye om) MRIN My oY APN AB>, 
“that thy portion may be with Sarah and Rebekah, and 
Rachel and Leah.” 

From the Gospels it may be inferred that the concep- 
tion of an actual repast for the pious was already an old- 
established idea. Even for Jesus this repast was no mere 
figure of speech. But He speaks of it in plain language only 
for the purpose of emphasising the fellowship which the right- 
eous of all ages are destined to enjoy. Never did He refer to 
the repast merely as a repast. ven in the “satisfaction ” 


1 Schem. R. 45 (Assi); see also Hamburger, Real-Encye. f. Bibel u. Talm. 
He Neo ite 
2 See also IM. Buttenwieser, Die hebr. Elias-Apokalypse (1897), 25, 66. 
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through the sovereignty of God spoken of in Matt. 5° (Luke 
621) there is no idea of a repast. It is rather meant to 
express figuratively, like Isa. 651", the complete contentment 
of those who are for the present suffering want. 

The determination of the Aramaic expressions to be used 
here is not without difficulty. Late Hebrew has 2011 for to 
“recline at table.” To this corresponds in the Targums 
INDS; see, eg. Onk. Gen. 37” srond 23°22 MNnoS), “and 
they lay down to eat bread.” Both verbs in themselves 
mean merely “to form a circle round a table.” In the 
Galilean dialect of the Palestinian Talmud (Ber. 12°; Taan. 
66), and in the Palestinian-Christian dialect, the usual word 
for this was, at a later date, ¥2, “to lie down.” 

For “to eat,” DDS is a term common to all Aramaic 
dialects. “To take food, take a meal,’ could be rendered 
by “YD, although the Gal. and the Pal.-Chr. dialects use 
Di, «=< To eat bread” for the simple “to eat” occurs in 
the Old Testament, and hence also in the Targums, pretty 
frequently, Gen. 37%, Ex. 27°, 2 Sam. 97; in the Gospels, 
Matt. 152, Mark 37° 725 Luke 1412 In the later Jewish 
literature I find but few examples. In b. Ber. 42a summons 
to eat is expressed: smd Sin, “let us eat bread”; and b. Bab. 
mez. 86>, the Palestinian Tankhum bar Khanilay, speaking 
of Moses, says that he did not “eat bread” on Sinai, while 
the angels, when visiting Abraham, “ate bread.” It is self- 
evident that the Babylonian popular expression 875" 413 
(properly “to roll bread”) for “to eat” is unsuitable. In 
Ber. R. 82 a saying of Joshua® (¢. 100 a.p.) is given to the 
effect that the righteous man will be satisfied “with the 
bread of the age to come” (N37 privy indy), But the 
mention of the bread is here due to Prov. 281%, and does 


> 


not therefore imply a prevalent idiom. On the other hand 


? Similarly, as early as Cant. 12? app, ‘‘dinner-party.” 
* Cf. Joh. Vorstius, De Hebraismis Novi Testamenti, ii. 255 ff. 
® See Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 190. 
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must be cited the ancient phrase bn? Tay, “to prepare a 
meal,” Dan. 51, Hebr. : pnp nvy, Eccles. 101, which the later 
Rabbinical literature does not use, in the same sense at least. 
The benediction given to him who should “eat bread” in the 
theocracy would be thus rendered in Aramaic: DONT ‘maw 
NUT NMADpDR None, It is striking in this case that the 
term “theocracy” should here be used by another in the 
sense regularly given to it by Jesus, although the discourse 
of Jesus did not furnish a direct occasion for this use. 
Some expression, more common among the Jews, perhaps 
ST sdya, “in the age to come,” might here be substituted. 


(6) To be greatest, least (6 wixpotepos, éddyvoros, petbwv, weyas). 


The righteous shine forth as the sun in the theocracy, 
Matt. 13 conformably with Dan. 123. As, however, in 
Dan. 12? the stars are also introduced into the comparison, 
the idea developed by Paul,t and by Yehuda i? is not 
excluded, that the lustre is of different kinds, and that, 
therefore, degrees of rank are to be found among the righteous, 
One may in the theocracy be 6 puxpdtepos, Matt. 111 (Luke 
78), or €Adyiotos, Matt. 51°, 22. “the least,” but also “the 
greatest” (0 yeiwv), Matt. 181 (where, however, the parallels, 
Mark 9°4, Luke 9%, speak only of the greatest among the 
disciples of Jesus), or “great” (wéyas), Matt. 51% 

This gradation recalls the statement of Joshua ben Levy 
(¢. 250), that there are men who are “esteemed” (O%") in 
this present age, but who will be despised (O™5?, properly, 
“floating on the surface”)* in the age to come; and another 
of his son Joseph, who on his deathbed had a vision of 
a “world turned upside down” (50 Doty), in which the 
“highest found themselves lowest, and the lowest highest” 
(mbyid Din mien priry), which, however, was not to apply 
in the case of his own father. Simeon ben Azzay (¢. 110) 

PCora los, 2 See farther on. ®b, Bes. 507: 
4 Loc. cit. and b. Bab. b. 10”; see Bacher, Ag. d. pal. Amoriier, i, 187, ii. 105. 
8 
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gaid:! “He who, for the sake of the Tora, renders himself 
even a simpleton, will in the end be exalted.” Yirmeya* also 
taught on similar lines in a later period: “He who humbles 
himself in this age for the sake of the word of the law, will 
be made great in the future age.” According to Yonathan 
ben Eleazar (c. 240 A.D.),? all are aware that in the age to 
come there will be great and small, only in the present age 
it is not known who is in reality great, and who is small. 
An Aramaic narrative* tells of a woman who is afraid 
that the acceptance in this age of a heavenly gift prejudices 
the status in the other world, and she therefore causes the 
gift to be returned. The principle :° poly ib wr PIs) pus ba 
yy "253, “each righteous one (after death) has his own world 
for himself,” ranked as a truth generally recognised. With 
this Yehuda i. (¢. 200) is in accord when he explains (Siphre 
to Deut. 11%, ed. Friedmann, 83°), that the righteous will 
in the future have different grades, envying one another no 
more than the stars in spite of their different brilliance. A 
specially elevated third class of the pious is the subject of 
remark j. Chag. 77% The Palestinian Talmud (in the same 
passage) holds that there will be seven such classes, an 
opinion supported elsewhere.® 

In a similar way Jesus entertained the idea of different 
grades among those who had part in the theocracy. But 
the principle on which these ranks are assigned is not that 
of the Rabbis. 

As Aramaic has no superlative, there is at our disposal 
for “the least,” “the greatest,” only Nt, 83, Between 
6 meiSov, Matt. 181, and éyas, Matt. 5%, the only difference 
would be that in the former case 8, in the latter 29, should 


1 Ber. R. 81; b. Ber. 68"; see Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 416. 
2°). Balmain Sor. 


® Pesikta Rabb., ed. Friedmann, 198°; cf. Bacher, Ag. der pal. Am. i. 87. 

4 Ruth R. iii. 1; cf. Schem. R. 52. UNE Uke INI BOG TR INe Ste tl 

°Siphre, ed. Friedm. 67"; Vay. R. 80; Midr. Ps. 16%; cf. Bacher, Ag. 
d. Tann. i. 19, 44. : 
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be presupposed. With the expression may be compared: 
aman, read N31, XNVY, “a great thing,” “a small thing,” 
j. Keth. 29°, and fi2"2 ™O7 3, “the greatest of them,” 
Ber. R.o38: 


(c) The sons of the theocracy (ot viol ths Bacinelas). 


The expression peculiar to Matthew : of viol THs Bacudelas, 
Matt. 8% 13°8, still calls for mention here. On the omission 
of Tov ovpavav see above, p. 95f. The son as such is he 
who belongs to the father’s house by being born of his spouse. 
But the idea that the son, in contrast to the slaves, is the 
father’s legitimate successor, in short, the heir, is so habitual 
in antiquity that the thought of the son almost immediately 
involves that of the heir, cf. Matt. 219° (Mark 127, Luke 2014), 
Rom. 8", Gal. 47. The “sons of the theocracy” are thus 
those who belong to it in virtue of their birth, who thereby 
have a natural right to the possession of it. This is the 
sense in which the “sons of the theocracy” are spoken 
of in Matt. 8", who are cast forth from its sphere— 
In Matt. 138, on the other hand, the viol ths Bacirelas 
are set side by side with the viol tod movnpod. In this case 
the “sons” are those who have in themselves the nature of 
the father. The sons of the theocracy are thus the men of 
a cognate disposition with it, the “righteous” (8¢«asor) ; cf. 
v.43, Of the same character are the expressions: of viol 
ipav (tov Papicaiwv), Matt. 1277 (Luke 11%); viol trav 
dovevodvtav tovs mpopyras, Matt. 23°'; vié diaBdrov, Acts 
13%; 17 Os700 ja, “this son of a murderer,” 2 Kings 6”; 
‘NIP 72 "NIP, “zealot, son of a zealot,” Vay. R. 33; [ma 1a, 
“son of obscure parents,” j. Sanh. 30° The first-named 
idiom is recalled by the comparatively frequent expression : 
ANT sby 72, “a son of the age to come,’ b. Taan. 22°; in 
Hebr. x27 obiva ja, b. Pes. 8"; b. Bab. b. 10°; j. Shek. 47°; 
Nan abipyn 93, j. Ber. 13°; moyn 3, “the sons of the upper 
room” (the heavenly world), b. Sukk. 45%. Such is the 
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designation of one who has an assured claim to the future 
age.—On the other hand, the smiabio 2, Targ. Eccl. 58, are 
the citizens of a realm already in existence ; SMP °23, j. Taan. 
66°, the inhabitants of a city; 7593 ‘33, j. Sukk. 53%, the 
guests at a wedding; cf. of viol Tob vuppavos, Matt. 9%; 


ol viol TOD ai@vos TovTov, Luke 168. 


5. THE THEOCRACY IS AN ORDER OF THINGS TO WHICH MEN 
ATTAIN, FROM WHICH ALSC IT IS POSSIBLE TO BE 
EXCLUDED, 


(a) To attain to, enter into (eicépyer Oat, eiomropever Gar). 


One can “attain to” (eioépyeo@as eis) the theocracy 
according to Matt. 5% 771 183 19% (Mark 10%, Luke 
1874 eiomopeverOar, *), 23%; cf. Luke 115, Mark 9% 
10% (Luke 18"). It is the same meaning that appears 
in the attaining “unto life” (eis tiv fwnv), Matt. 188 
(Mark 944) ® 191”, and in the parable “unto the joy 
of the Lord” (eis tHv yapdv tod xKupiov), Matt. 25%) 23, 
and also “through the narrow gate” (Sia rhs otevis wvAys), 
Matt. 733 (Luke 13"). The “attaining to His glory,” 
which Jesus, Luke 247°, announces in regard to Himself, 
is cognate. One can also be “not far” (ov waxpav) from 
the theocracy,.Mark 12° The phrase: Budfec@ar eis thy 
B. t. @, Luke 16°, will receive separate consideration 
below. 

eloépyerOau eis THY B,. 7. O. has its Jewish parallel in 
NT srry NDS, “to attain to the age to come,” b. Chag. 15>; 
b. Sanh. 98%, 105°; Hebr, xan obdiyS sia, b. Sanh. 110> 
(Baraitha) ; Tos. Sanh, xiii. 1 (Joshua ben Khananya, ¢. 120); 
Nine rnyd N12, j. Sanh. 29°; ef. the causative ‘087 srbyd 1s, 
“to bring into the age to come,” b. Taan. 29°; Hebr. san 
wan pdiyd (Eleazar ben Azarya,c. 110 a.D.), Siphre, ed. Friedm. 
731 Quite unusual is the phrase: nioby snd by “to enter 


1 See Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 221. Bab. mez. ii, 11 has 829 abdiyn vend, 
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into the life eternal,” Targ. Ps. 4081 Hence the rendering 
“to attain to” corresponds more closely to the original 
(Aramaic) than “to enter into.” 

There is one instance to which this does not apply: 
eiaéMate Sia Ths otevhs wvdAns, Matt. 7! (cf. Luke 13%). 
For this, recourse must be had to by, “to enter into.” The 
appeal therefore runs: SPY Nya 2 by, with which compare 
yin wa yoy, « entering in through one door,” j. Sabb. 17°; and 
Nap} NT ONY, “he slipped through that hole,” Koh. R. 514 

The idea that one attains to the life to come through 
sufferings and self-sacrifice is not unfamiliar to the Jews. 
The Second Book of Esdras speaks (7%) of the difficulty 
of attaining to the future life, and compares it (in v.7) to 
the narrow road leading, between fire and water, to a city 
stored with good things. According to Vay. R. 30 (cf. Pes. 
179), King David addresses to God these words: “Show 
to me what gate may be wide open into the life of the 
age to come” (837 oviyn “nd whan 2) APN). The divine 
reply, according to Azarya, is: “If thou art in need of life 
thou art in need of afflictions ” (77¥ TAX PY FY TAS ON ON). 

On “attaining to life,” see also No. III. 

As for attaining to “the joy of the Lord” (es tiv yapav 
tov kuptov), Matt. 25773, it has to be observed that the 
Hebrew "DY, “joy,” is also used specially for “the joy 
connected with a festival.” This sense is already present in 
late books of the Old Testament, 2 Chron. 3073, Neh. 1227. 
In Sukk. vi 7axivn ma nnpy ig the title of a special 
festivity during the feast of Tabernacles. “To come to the 
wedding-feast” is expressed in Tob. 9? HL? by Anpwal Nia, 
It is prescribed, j. Mo. k. 80°, that one should not intermix 


> 


1 To come into,” moreover, is also generally expressed by } 5y, s. j. Pea 
214; Vay. R. 37; less frequently a >y, j. Sanh. 21>; and 13 >y, j. Taan. 66°. 
Even ‘‘to fall into” is > a3, j. Maaser. 522. 

2 Galil. py. 

3 By these letters (HL) M. Gaster designates the Hebrew recension of the 
Book of Tobit, published by him; see M. Gaster, Two unknown Hebrew versions 
of Tobit, London, 1897. 
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one mmo’ with another 7m’, and therefore no marriage 
should be appointed to take place on a feast day. In Deb. 
R. 9 a father says: “I will lift up wine in honour of my 
son’s wedding” (22 2¥ inne’), The Aramaic reproduction 
of the same statement, Koh. R. 32, has instead monvind, “for 
his banquet.” This use of SMW for “ wedding-banquet ” 
illustrates how it happens that in Matt. 22? Jesus can speak 
of a “wedding-feast” (ydpuor), while Luke 147 recognises 
only a “great supper” (Se@rvov péya). Still in Luke 12° 
148 the word yduou implies any form of entertainment. In 
any case it was not from his own wedding-feast that the 
Master came home (Luke 12%), but from that of another 
person. NOY is in Vay. R. 28, “thy wedding,” and just 
in the same way the corresponding Aramaic word NNYI0 is 
used for “wedding,” b. Gitt. 68% See also Pesikt. 193°: 
nny i$ nya 720, “a king to whom there came a festival.” 
Whence it appears that 37> myn? iY would certainly have 
been understood by the hearers to signify, “enter thou into 
the festival of thy Lord.” 


(6) To invite (Kanreiv). 


Not without “being bidden” does one enter to the 
banquet in the theocracy. In 1 Thess. 2% Paul has the 
expression: tod Oeod Tod KarodvToS Huds els THY éavTOD 
Bacirelav cal Sd£av, which shows affinity with the “invita- 
tion” in the parable of the Supper, Matt. 223 814 (Luke 
14166 4), Jewish literature affords similar examples. The 
Galilean Amora Yokhanan (¢. 260 A.D.) affirms, b. Bab. b. 75°, 
that only “those who are invited” (021) go up to the 
“Jerusalem of the age to come” (837 apiybyy DLA), Simeon 
ben Lakish (¢ 260 a.p.) declares, Midr. Tehill. 147, that 
Jacob rejoices above all the patriarchs in the coming of 
the period of “joy” for Israel, “because he is called to the 
banquet ” (MAYES Herd san’ DD), conformably with Isa, 481 
CS pI DS), The same expression is somewhat differently 
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applied, b. Ab. zar. 17°, where a heavenly voice says of the 
penitent Eleazar ben Durdaya that he is “destined for the 
life of the age to come,” Nan pbiyn *n? jana, This expression 
is also attributed to a voice from heaven in regard to another 
person, b. Taan. 29%. This use agrees, however, with Acts 
13 retaypévor eis Sony aiwvior. 

For “to invite” the Targum of Onkelos, influenced by the 
Hebrew, has always 81P; see Gen. 3154, Ex. 34, Num. 25?; 
the Targum on the prophets, eg. 1 Sam. 974, has jt (11), just 
as in late Hebrew (see above, and Sabb. 153%). The invited 
person is NJ'Dt, Targ. 1 Sam. 9%, 1 Kings 14. Still the 
Hebr. 80? does occur Koh. R. 78; and M¥, which is the 
equivalent of the Hebr. §1?, in the Galilean dialect, is found 
Vay. R. 28, while the Jerus. gospel uses only 81? Hence 
Matt. 22! woddol yap eiow KAnTol, ordbyor Sé eKAEKTOL, 
could be expressed in Aramaic by PU2 PU yt PIT PND, 


(c) To be fitted for, to be worthy of (evOeros civas, 


KkatakimOjvac). 


One must, moreover, be worthy of entrance into the 
theocracy. In Luke 9° Jesus uses the words: “he who 
is not fit for the theocracy” (edOeTds éotw TH PB. 7. O., or 
eis tHv B. Tt. O.; cf. Luke 14% ets xompiav edOerov). In 
Luke alone (20*) is also found the expression: katakimOjvar 
Tov aidvos éxelvov Tuy; cf. Acts 13% d&lous rhs aiwviov 
tons, and 2 Thess. 15 xatakiwOjvat ths B. tr. 0. “To be 
worthy of the age to come” is a common expression with 
the Rabbis; see Aram. ‘N87 NDP X31, b. Erub. 54°; b. Gitt. 
68>; CONT Npbyp—jp yati N23, “to be worthy of being satis- 
fied with—in the age to come,” j. Taan. 66°; Hebr. "31 
san obdiyd, b. Bab. b. 102; D’eziy ‘vi Snn n31, “to be worthy of 
inheriting two worlds,” b. Ber. 51%; adiym nya pbiyn wind noir 
x25, “he is worthy of possessing this age, and that which 
ignto come,’ j. Ber...11° maap1sd n3t, “he was worthy to be- 
come king,” j. Ber. 4% This 82! corresponds without doubt 
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to KatakwwOjvat, including within itself also the idea of 
ruxelv. For ed@eros recourse may be had to 12 ;* cf. Onk. 
Ex, 438 ndyirnd w27 72, “he who is fit to be sent”; Ber. 
R. 9: sind Dyst DIED NaNppa Wand Inv D 2, “every 
(worker) who proves himself fit in the work of the garden 
has access to the storehouse”; also Targ. Lam. 1% Ws 
is preferable to "7 (Galil. 27) as used in Targs. Jerus. ce 
and II. Ex. 433 nnpmvind ‘ont yD; for this "7, like its late- 
Hebrew parallel "81, is meant to be a passive participle, 
and should be pronounced? accordingly, though earlier it 
does have the sense “worthy.” The phrase: mae? AN) 2, 
Bem. R. 974, means “a son who is worthy to be king.” 
See also Onk. Gen. 49? app? wh mn "7, “thou wast 
worthy (it beseemed thee) to take”; cf. Jerus. I. Gen. 221, 
and j. Bab. b. 164 mpao m2 ‘Dn ™2, “it did not beseem 
him to drive out.’ ‘1 (20) might, indeed, be expressed in 
Greek by d£&os, and thus be preferably used in repro- 
ducing dor THs aiwviov Swhs, Acts 13%, though here also 
Sa! could be proposed; see Deb. R. 1: bene nit, “he has a 
claim upon the life (to come).” The Christian Palestinian 
uses for d£vos “Ww, which means literally “similar to,” “ corre- 
sponding.” The same root is already used in _ biblical 
Hebrew for “deserving,” eg. Esth. 74; also in Neo-Hebraic, 
and, further, in Aramaic, Onk. Gen. 23%; Vay. R. 9; 
Targ. Esth. ii. 2.1. But the sense of “equal,” “ equivalent,” 
is too conspicuous to permit its being substituted in every 
case where dos may occur; see the dictum of Yannai 
(c. 230 a.p.):3 WY AYN Ow, “he who appraises his way 
is of great worth.” 


1 Tn the Galilean dialect I can verify w> only in the sense ‘‘ honest,” j. Ab. 
z. 39>, where Wis the contrary of }y">, ‘‘scoffer”; and j. Taan. 65°, where 
xt?wo is found by the side of xa'yg, ‘ insolent.” 

2 The superlinear pointing has frequently, by mistake, ‘In, ‘pn; see my 
‘‘Aram.-Neuhebr. Worterbuch ” under sin, sn. 

3 Vay. R. 9; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. i. 38. 
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(@) To close against, to cast forth from, to go out (Kreteuv, 

exBarrew, éEépyeo Oat). 

Jesus speaks of the Pharisees “closing” (xAecev) the theo- 
cracy against men, Matt. 23%; of the “ keys” («Aeides) thereof, 
Matt. 16%; of “closing the door of the marriage chamber,” 
Matt. 251° (Luke 13”); of “casting forth” (é«@dAreuw) from 
this chamber, Matt. 22%; Luke 13%; ef. Matt. 1342 5° 2530; of 
“being expelled” (€&€pyec@av) from the theocracy, Matt. 8%. 

Similar ideas are reported from Eleazar ben Zadok 
(c. 100 a..). He declares that the life of him who has 
misused the law will be eradicated from the present and 
the future world (830 Diya por nya Delyn po MN NPY);1 and 
with regard to the godless, he teaches that in the present 
world God accumulates good fortune upon them, “in order 
afterwards to cast them forth, and to compel them to take 
the lowest position” (T3innnn npr) eiyings rm) 2 See also 
the expressions: 834 poiyn }2 130, “to reject from the future 
world,” b. Bab. b. 15>; xmby simp TMS, “to be rejected 
from the other world,’ b. Chag. 15% “To close against” 
in the Aramaic of the Book of Daniel, and of the Targ. of 
Onkelos, would be 708; in the dialect of the Targ. to the 
prophets ‘38 (this also in the Hebrew of Nehemiah, and 
in the Mishna), in Galilean 70, For “casting forth,’ 
alone comes into question; “to be expelled from” is P52. 

On “the keys” of the theocracy, see No. VIII. 6. 


6. THE THEOCRACY IS A GOOD WHICH ADMITS OF BEING 
STRIVEN FOR, OF BEING BESTOWED, OF BEING POSSESSED, 
AND OF BEING ACCEPTED. 


(a) To strive for, seek, ask (Entei, airetv). 


Instead of being anxious about food and raiment, one 
ought “to seek earnestly after the theocracy” (fyteltv tiv 
1 Siphre, ed. Friedm. 84°; ef. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 52. 7b, Kidd. 40°. 
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Bactrelav adrod, scil. Tod watpés), Luke 12%! (Matt. 633, where 
kal tiv Suxacocvvny is added). In the same category are 
also the injunction “to seek” (fteiv) that one may “ find,” 
Matt. 77 (Luke 11%), and the parable of the Merchant 
“seeking” goodly Pearls, and “finding” one of great price 
(Matt. 13+), 

For &nret in the two meanings, to “strive for” (some- 
thing desirable) and to “search for” (something that is 
hidden), the corresponding Aramaic word is SY¥2. This 
means to “strive for, covet eagerly,” Dan. 6°; Onk. Num. 
16° (where the office of high priest is the object of the 
desire), and also “to seek,” Onk. Gen. 3716; Targ. 1 Sam. 
107; Koh. R. 74 (where the passive ‘YS0N means “to be 
sought for ”). 

The same verb (SY3) is also in use for “to ask”; see 
Dan. 68; Onk. Deut. 4%; Vay. R. 32; j. Taan. 66% But 
in Matt. 7% (Luke 11%), where aiteiy stands alongside 
of €retv, some other word must be found for the former. 
The only term that admits of being proposed is ONY ; see 
Vay. R. 5, which describes what constitutes judicious and 
injudicious “ asking.” 

Among the means used to win entrance to the theocracy, 
there is found, according to Matt. 191, self-mutilation, dua 
mv 8. t. ovp. That this is meant figuratively appears 
most obviously from the consideration that, if it were meant 
literally, Jesus would here be putting Himself into such an 
avowed opposition to the Mosaic law as He gives no pre- 
cedent for elsewhere. Even Josephus? affirms that, accord- 
ing to the law, those who emasculated themselves should be 
excommunicated, and that it was forbidden to castrate men 
or animals. ‘The application to animals, unexpressed in the 
law, has been subsequently deduced by the Rabbis, b. Sabb. 
110°? from Lev. 2274, A metaphorical use of 7973) DnD, 


1 Antt. Iv. viii. 40. 
2 See also Onk, and Jerus. I. on Ley. 22%4, 
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“to castrate one’s self,” to denote voluntary celibacy, I cannot 
_ find in the Rabbinic literature. The saying ascribed to 
Jesus, though not recorded in the Gospels (Agraphon):1? 
0 Kata mT po0ecuy evvovy ias omoroyjoas fy Yyhuat dyapos 
Suapevérw, succeeds probably in giving the sense of the 
saying of our Lord, but agrees nevertheless as little with 
the tendency of Rabbinism as the other. Simeon ben 
Azzay (¢ 110 a.D.), who lived unmarried so as not to be 
impeded in the study of the law, had to bear reproach for 
his celibacy, and he ranked ever after as a notable excep- 
tion? A vow of abstinence from conjugal relations would 
necessarily entail the obligation to dissolve the marriage. 

The word that commends itself most to replace dvd, “ for 
the sake of,” is D7. It would also be the most suitable in 
regard to the leaving of one’s family and property “for the 
sake of” (elvexev) the theocracy, Luke 18 (Matt. 19% 
évexa Tov éwov ovouatos, Mark 10” Gvexev éuod Kal evexev 
Tov evayyeddov). Similarly, Gamaliel m1. (¢. 210 A.D.) says, 
Ab. ii. 2: “all those who exert themselves on behalf of the 
community should do this ‘for the sake of God, pw Dw as 
and Jose ha-Kohen (¢. 100 A.D.):? “may all thy works be 
performed ‘for the sake of God, DYo¥ Dy,” 


(0) To give (Siddvar). 


To him that asketh “it will be given ” (So@jcerat), Matt. 
77 (Luke 11%), and “it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom” (Sodvat ipiv tv Bacrrelav), Luke 12%. 
There can be no doubt that Luke, in placing the latter 
sentence in sequence to the invitation to seek the kingdom 
of the Father (v.*!), has intended “kingdom” to bear the 
same sense in both cases. Since, however, v.* in virtue 
of the emphasis and content must originally have stood in 


1Qlem. Alex. Strom. iii. 15. 97 ; cf. Mestle, Nov. Test. Graec. Supplem. 86. 
2 Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 410. 
3 Ab. ii. 12; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i, 72. 
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a different connection, the “kingdom” in the words of Jesus 
is here meant of a special authority destined to devolve upon 
His disciples, who were for the time being quite powerless. 
The statement thus belongs to a different series of our Lord’s 
sayings, to which we shall return at the close of this dis- 
cussion. On the other hand, Matt. 214 belongs to this 
category, in saying that the theocracy will be “given” to a 
nation bringing forth the fruits thereof. 

For “to give” Aramaic puts at our disposal 37), with 
imperfect and infinitive formed from the stem {02. But in 
Galilean these borrowed forms also are occasionally supplied 
from 37°. Alreire Kal SoOjoetar byiv. Eyreite Kal evpyoete 
is, therefore, to be thus restored: BAN) iy25 fiz? pa PND 
pnawio, Bar. Apoc. 44% may be compared: “to these is 
given the life to come,” Syr. ‘nxt svdby anno pond. 


(c) To accept, to receive, to take (SéyeoOat, NapBaver). 


One has to “accept” (déyeoOar) the theocracy, when it is 
offered, as a little child, Mark 10% (Luke 181). To this 
passage Dan. 738 (cf. 6+) xmindp ROD», “they will receive the 
sovereignty,” is not available as a parallel, for it means “ they 
shall become rulers.” We might with better reason adduce 
the phrase: Dv mab yey bap, “to take upon oneself the 
sovereignty of God,” or: DDY men biy ap, “to take upon 
one’s self the yoke of the sovereignty of God” (see above, 
p- 98); for in this case the idea of voluntary submission 
to the divine authority is present, if not also the idea of 
appropriating a gift. The same verb (3?) is found in 
Dan. 2°, j. Ber. 6°, for the “acceptance” of presents, 
and is in use, with the same meaning, in the Targ. of 
Onkelos. In the sense of “accepting” it is applicable in 
this connection. 

“To be received” (Syr. 5ap) is predicated of the promised 
future age, Bar. Apoc. 14% 51%, In the Targ. Cant. 714 

1 See Gram. d. j.-pal. Aram. 253, 2 Galil. poy. 3 Galil. pya: 
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it is proclaimed by God to the Messiah, N37 smi Sap Dap 
7, “up! receive the sovereignty which I have kept for 
thee.” 

From “accept” (actively) is to be distinguished the 
“taking” (AapBavew) of what is bestowed; see Matt. 78 
(Luke 117°) 21” (Mark 11”); cf. Bar. Apoc. 513 “that they 
may take and receive the immortal life” (Syr. pbapx paps 
nyo xdt xpdy). This “taking” is in Aramaic 2D), 


(d) To take possession of (KAnpovomeiy). 


Those who have the right thereto acquire the theocracy 
as a possession (KAnpovopeiv), Matt. 25°4, cf. 1 Cor. 6% 155° 
Gal. 5, just as David according to 1 Mace. 25” “ received as 
a possession” the throne of an eternal sovereignty (é«Anpo- 
vounoev, Syr. Vers. nv). “To possess one’s self of the 
future age” is a very popular Jewish expression, whose use 
from the end of the first century onwards can be demon- 
strated. Bar. Apoc. 44% cf. 2 Esd. 617, speaks of 
“taking possession of the promised age” (Syr. oN s22t ny). 
Eleazar ben Zadok (¢. 100 A.D.) has 833 priya wn), b. Kidd. 40°. 
xan ndiyn "hI omy is found b. Sot. 7> in a Baraitha; "7 wy 
xan pbiyn, j. Pes. 33% See, further, j. Ber. 119; m0 peiyn vy 
xan obiym; b. Ber. 519 orpeiy *2v M2; but also MY B WY, “to 
take possession of Paradise,” j. Ber. 7%; Aram. MY 32.2, j. 
Pea 15%. Besides, we may compare Dan. 738 NMID>D pon, 
“they shall possess the sovereignty”; cf. Onk. Gen. 4974 
xmiabio PDs, “he took possession of the sovereignty”; Targ. 
Cant, 12 Inst Nodyy pia xedy pons da, «that they may 
possess themselves of this age and that which is to come”; 
Targ. Ruth 2% ‘ns nroby ION? ; Targ. Jerus. on the Ten 
Words (Machz. Vitry, 341): ‘DN7 Nbey ONeN VB PION, “the 
children of Israel will possess themselves of the world to 
come.” 

Even in the Old Testament ¥ and 5m can hardly be 
distinguished in meaning; the Targ. of Onk. replaces ¥" by 
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nv and JON, and for omy it has usually {OM8, without, how- 
ever, following any recognised principle in this mode of 
translating. This much, however, is assured, that neither of 
these words originally means to take possession of a paternal 
estate, and therefore the rendering by “inherit” is inac- 
curate. The context must determine whether inheritance is 
really meant, or whether it is the acquisition of any object 
to which there previously existed a title, or to which the 
title was contemporaneous with its acquisition. In Matt. 
25*4 it is the occupation of a possession, antecedently destined 
for the recipients, that is in view. Of course the idea of 
the legal title of the heir may also be included, as is the 
case in Jas. 25, where the KAnpovowos ths Bacideias are 
spoken of; and also in Eph. 5°, in the expression: éyew 
KAnpovopiav év TH Bacireia Xpiotod Kai Geod. 

The “ taking possession of the theocracy” has a synonym 
in “taking possession of the earth” («Anpovopuety thy yv) on 
the part of the meek, Matt. 5. This phrase has its origin 
in Ps. 37, where the meek similarly possess the land 
(VIS WY OMIM, LXX of dé mpacis Anpovownoovaw (tHv) yhv). 
That the expression is metaphorical in Matt. 5, there can be 
no doubt. In the Book of Enoch also 4° «Anpovonnoovew 
Thy yhv appears to be a name for the collective blessings of 
salvation received by the “elect.” This is expressly stated 
Sanh. x. 1, where the phrase in Isa. 6074 “to possess the 
land,” is explained as referring to participation in the future 
age.t Reference to the same idea may further be seen in 
Kidd. i. 10: “Every one who fulfils one commandment has 
the favour of God, and God gives him long life, and he in- 
herits the earth” (7 Sn7ns8 2731), On the other hand, the 
Book of Jubilees (321°), as well as the Targ. of Onk., under- 
stands the promise of possessing the land expressed to Jacob, 
Gen. 281, as applying to the possession of the whole earth— 


1 The statement is absent from the Mishna of the Palest. Talmud and from 
the edition of Lowe. 
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a view with which Paul agrees when he calls Abraham 
(Rom. 41) «Anpovopos tov Kocpov. Cf. Vay. R. 36. “in 
time to come they (the Israelites) will take possession of 
the world from one end to the other” (opiya Find vind pny 
iBID TY), 

Only once does Jesus use the expression “to take 
possession of” in this connection,—apart from the case just 
mentioned of Matt. 54, which is based upon a text in the 
Psalms,—and this single instance is also found in Matthew. 
Consequently the phrase, though not uncommon in Jewish 
literature and employed also by Paul, cannot have been a 
usual one with Jesus. 

Any real parallel to the common Jewish formula: “to 
have part in the age to come,” is entirely wanting in the 
words of Jesus. See Hebr. 830 pbipd pon—> w, Tos. Sanh. 
xiii. 2 (Eliezer ben Hyrkanos, ¢. 100 .D.); with a negative, 
sat adiys pbn—> px, Tos. Sanh. xiii. 1 (Gamliel 1 ¢ 110); 
xiao tnyd pbn—> px, j. Sanh. 28> (Joshua ben Levi, c. 230); 
j. Shebi. 35° (Khamma bar Khanina, ¢ 270); Aram. S*?p"I¥ 
‘ONT spbyls pa npbya spbn jing ns, “the pious have part in 
this world and in that to come” (cf. 1 Tim. 4°), Targ. Esth. 
ii 2.75 “MNT Nbyd aepMTY DY iy find MD ap pdm, « there remains 
no more for them a good portion with the pious in the world 
to come,” Targ. Eccl. 9°; ef. Targ. Ruth 2%—In the New 
Testament, see 0 éywr pépos &v TH avactace TH TpwTH, Rev. 
20°; and among the words of Jesus, only 70 pyépos abtod pera 
TOV umokpitav Once, Matt. 24°. 


(¢) To belong to. 


That which was received, whether it be an actual pos- 
session or merely the title thereto, becomes thereafter 
the peculiar property of the receivers. The theocracy is 
referred to as such a property in the phrases: avtav éotip, 
Matt. 5° (Luke 6% tpuetépa éotiv), and tev To\odtTwy eatin, 
Matt. 1914 (Mark 1014, Luke 18%). Aramaic would express. 
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the former merely by (fin) fino’, the latter by ob 
sv N17. 

With the former may be compared Bar. Apoc 44% 
“theirs is the earth in the age that is promised” (Syr. pads 
poor soar mann); and Pesikt. 59> (Meir) by ma peiyn 
poy sai pdiym, “to us (the heathen) is this age, to you (the 
Jews) is the age to come.” For fitm34 may be cited BY ‘2n 
yw, “learn thou with thy fellow,” Vay. R. 34; WMI) 70 as, 
“yea even one such,” Ech. R. 15; jim nibs rosin, “ they 
beget children who are not such as they are,” Shir. -Roi%s 
yD m2, “there is none such as thou,” Onk. Deut. 33”; 
ef. Targ. Eccl. 77. A fuller expression would be ‘*») = 
ine, “of one who resembles them”; cf. Palmyr. Customs 
Tariff, ii, b. 10: ting NMI “1 2, “ everything of that kind.” 


(f) To be made ready, prepared (éroimater Oar). 


For the righteous the theocracy has been “ prepared ” 
(jrowacpuern), Matt. 254, just as eternal fire has been for 
the wicked, v... Of the same nature is Matt. 203 (Mark 
10*), which says that to sit at the right hand of the 
Messianic King is destined for those “for whom it has been 
prepared—by God ” (ofs s)touudotar—Matt. td tod tatpds 
pov). The parable of the Great Supper also treats of a 
“preparation ” (érosudfev), and a “being ready” (éroeuos 
elvat) of the supper, Matt. 2248 (Luke 142”). From Matt. 
20% it further follows with certainty that the preparation 
does not necessarily imply the pre-existence of what is pre- 
pared, but is synonymous rather with its being “allocated.” 
In the same way Matt. 2554, according to which the “ theo- 
eracy” has been “ prepared” (Aram. TAY or AYN) for the 
righteous since the creation of the world, need not be inter- 
preted as signifying its pre-existence. 

Similarly in 2 Esd. 8° it is said: “prepared is the age 
to come” (Syr. nyt xndby tnynx); and in Assump. Moses 1% 
Moses says of himself: “excogitavit et invenit me qui ab initio 
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orbis terrarum preparatus sum ut sim arbiter testamenti 
illius *—from which R. H. Charles wrongly infers the 
personal pre-existence of Moses.! 

On the other hand, we must not adduce in comparison 
with the above the Jewish utterances in regard to the pre- 
existence, or the latent existence for the time being, of things 
or persons. 

Siphre, Deut. 37, ed. Friedm. 76”, speaking of the law, the 
temple, and Palestine, declares that these were created before 
all other things.? A certain Baraitha, according to Midr. 
Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Bem. 17”, named seven things as 
having priority to the world: the throne of God, the law, the 
temple, the patriarchs, Israel, the name of Messiah, and 
repentance. It is added in the passage that other authorities 
name also paradise and hell (Gehinnom). The two latter are 
again adduced b. Ned. 39” instead of the patriarchs and 
Israel. According to Ber. R. 1, which contains the first- 
named enumeration with Israel omitted, it was, however, only 
the first couple that were really created before the world, the 
others being merely designed; and Midr. Psalms (Ps. 93) with 
a variant list affirms no more than the planning of all the 
seven items. The tradition was in this case clearly not fixed. 

The “light” of Gen. 1? has been preserved on behalf of 
the pious ever since the Creation, Ber. R. 3.2 Fruits “were 
made ready for the righteous in Paradise” (SDN? WIAYNN 
ft xn222), Targ. Cant. 8’; Perek Gan Khayyim (Jellinek, 
Beth ha-Midrash, v. 47). Wine is kept in its own grape- 
clusters since the six days of creation (NYWP P2Iya TevDA 
nweI3 9), b. Sanh. 99* (Joshua ben Levy); cf. Targ. Cant. 
Q7? (INP 2 JP YIWYNT NIN); Pirke Mashiakh (Jellinek, Beth- 
ha-Midrash, iii. 76); Setdath Livyathan, loc. cit. vi. 151; 

1R. H. Charles, The Assumption of Moses (1897), 6. See also my treatise, 
“Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 72. 
2 The idea is somewhat different in Ass. Mos. 11’, which says thet from the 


beginning Zion was destined to the temple mount. 
3 Of. “Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 58. 
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Jerus. I. Gen. 272. As to the fabulous animals, Leviathan 
and Behemoth, which are destined to supply the “feast of 
Paradise,” see above, p. 110f. All the above are created 
things which merely for a time were withdrawn from use. 

A pre-existent Jerusalem, which in the end descends 
upon the earth, is the subject of remark in Bar. Apoc. 4%: 
though only in an interpolation, in 2 Esd. 13%%, and in the 
Book of Elijah (Jellinek, Beth ha-Midrash, iii. 67). In the 
Testament of Dan. 1) véa ‘Iepovoadnp is referred to as existing 
at the end, but nothing is said of pre-existence. Meir? 
(c. 160 A.D.), b. Chag. 12°, speaks of there being in the fourth 
of the seven heavens, Jerusalem, the temple, and an altar on 
which Michael offers sacrifice; but he does not state that 
these things are ever destined to be removed to the earth. 
Yokhanan (c. 260) represents God as affirming? by an oath: 
“T shall not enter into the Jerusalem on high until I be 
come into the Jerusalem on earth.” That the earthly 
Jerusalem should at some future day be replaced by the 
heavenly, follows neither from this statement nor from the 
kindred paraphrase of Ps. 122° in the Targum. Midrash 
Tanchuma, Par. Pikkude (near beginning, ed. Venice, 1545, 
50*f., not in ed. Buber), correctly apprehends the passages 
cited in saying that God through His great love for Jerusalem 
on earth had fashioned for Himself a heavenly counterpart of 
it into which His glory (Shekina) was not to enter until the 
desolate Jerusalem on earth should again be built up. Thus 
the belief in a celestial pre-existence of the Jerusalem to 
come is restricted within very narrow limits in the Jewish 
literature. And in the New Testament, what is said of 
Jerusalem “that is above,” or the “heavenly Jerusalem,” 


1 Chr. Schoettgen’s treatise, De Hierosolyma celesti in his Hor. hebr. et talm. 
1205-1248, chiefly on account of including misunderstood Cabbalistic material, 
is more perplexing than instructive. 

2 Meir, according to Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. ii. 65. The text of the Talmud 
names Simeon ben Lakish (¢. 260 A.D.), 

3), Taan. 5°; Midr. Psalms 122%, 
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Gal. 4°° Heb. 1272, must not be combined with the statements 
concerning Jerusalem coming down from heaven, Rev. 3% 
212 10 : 

The name of the Messiah is premundane according to 
the Book of Enoch 48° (Similitudes), and the Baraitha given 
above on the things that were prior to the world, also 
according to Targ. Mich. 51, Zech. 47. A personal existence 
of the Messiah, celestial though not premundane, is taught 
Enoch 39% 461 62’ (Similitudes),— Enoch 48%, with its 
contention that the Messiah is prior to the world, is an 
interpolationn—2 Esd. 12°? 137652 14° and after that not 
again till Pesikt. Rabb. chap. 33 (ed. Friedm. 152°)! This 
differs somewhat from the occult existence of the Messiah 
before His open manifestation upon the earth or in Paradise, 
if in the latter case He is temporarily transferred thither 
from the earth.2 The statements as to pre-existence in the 
Similitudes of Enoch, of 2 Esdras, and in Pesikta Rabbati, 
moreover do not presuppose any human birth of Messiah. 
He is to make His appearance upon earth as a fully developed 
personality. And this is quite distinct from the later Jewish 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the souls of all men. 
Judaism has never known anything of a pre-existence peculiar 
to the Messiah antecedent to His birth as a human being. 
Baldensperger, nevertheless, holds that from the date of the 
Similitudes of Enoch, “the heavenly pre-existence of the 
Messiah” attained the position of a “dogma in apocalyptic 
circles.” But we have seen that after the Similitudes of 
Enoch the only representatives of the idea independent of 
Enoch are 2 Esdras in the first Christian century, and the 
Appendix to Pesikta Rabbati, independently of both these 
sources, in the seventh or eighth century. The dominance 


10f, ** Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 58. 

2 Loe, cit. 39, 77f. 

8 W. Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu im Lichte der messian- 
ischen Hoffnungen seiner Zeit? (1892), 85. In other points, too, the statements 
of this book on Jewish matters require careful revision. 
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of the idea in any Jewish circle whatever cannot seriously be 
upheld. 

With what is advanced on p. 128f., as well as under 
VIII. 3,—based on admittedly meagre data,—may be com- 
pared the words of #. Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes? 1. 423 
[? ii. 503], Eng. Tr. Div. IT. vol. ii. p. 133 £., which have caused 
various mischief in the New Testament theology of the last 
decade,! “ All the blessings of the future world come down 
from above, from heaven, where they have previously 
existed from all eternity. There they are treasured up 
for the pious as an ‘inheritance’ which will one day be 
apportioned to them. In particular, there already exists 
there the all-glorious new Jerusalem, which in the time 
of the consummation will descend to the earth to replace 
the former city. There, too, already exists in the fellow- 
ship of God the Messiah, who has been chosen by God from 
all eternity as the perfect king of Israel. Every good and 
perfect thing, indeed, can come down only from above, while 
every earthly thing in its present condition is the direct 
contradiction of the divine. Ultimately, therefore, the hope 
for the future generally supersedes the limits of this earthly 
existence. Not even in the Kingdom of Glory upon the 
renovated earth is the final salvation to be found, but in a 
state of absolute transfiguration in heaven.” 

Of all this the beginning and end are quite inaccurate ; 
as for the rest, it is true that such ideas have occasionally 
presented themselves in sporadic fashion in Judaism. But 
a picture of “the Messianic hope” among the Jews in the 
time of Christ ought never to have been given in these 
terms. The conception of God and his control of the world 
was in that age more transcendental and supernatural than 
at an earlier period. That the future salvation should for 
that reason have been apprehended more and more as 


1 See, ¢.g., H. H. Wendt, Die Lehre Jesu, ii. (1890) 297; A. Titius, Die 
neutest. Lehre von der Seligkeit, i. (1895) 6. 
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“purely transcendental,” is an idea that is justifiable only 
to a very limited extent. 


(9) To take away (atpew). 


What has been given may be “taken away” again. 
The theocracy will “be taken away” (dp@ycera:), Matt. 
21%, from the Jews, as from those who have the first claim 
to its possession. The whole verse recalls 1 Sam. 15%, 
where, however, in place of “to take away” the verb used 
is “to rend away from” (Hebr. 27?, Targ. "WS). “To take 
away” is in Aramaic 202 or 3D) For the former, which 
appears to correspond to an older usage,’ see Targ. Eccl. 2% 
NMP m3 neon, “the sovereignty was taken from him”; 
Midr. Abba Gorion 11 NW28 227 NPY NPOINN, “the lordship 
of men was taken away.” For the latter, which answers to 
the Galilean usage, see NNN #2 NTN DDN, “the excellency 
was taken away from men,” Est. R. 14. 


7. THE SOVEREIGNTY OF MESSIAH. 


Lastly, there fall to be enumerated the passages in 
which the sovereignty of the Messiah is spoken of. Here 
we encounter the expression év 17 Baowdeliqa avtod, Matt. 
168 (Mark 91, and Luke 9% tv Baotreiav tod Oeod); 
év Th Bactdela cov, Matt. 2072 (Mark 10%” év rh 50€n cov), 
Luke 23%; év 77 Bastrela pov, Luke 22°, Just as in Dan. 
629 wins mapa must be translated “during the reign of 
Darius,’ so is it with év 7 Bac. pov, cov, avtod in this 
case; and the equivalent Aramaic ‘mada, MDP, AMAIA, 
would have to be rendered “when I am king,” etc., and 
Luke 23” merely “as king.” 

“Out of His sovereignty” (é« rhs Baavdcias adtod), the 
angels of the Son of Man “gather together”? all causes 


1 See the Neo-Hebraic x3, ‘to take away,” Sabb. i. 1. 
2 The metaphor is borrowed from the harvest-field. 
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of offence and evil-doers, Matt. 134. According to Luke 
2229 the Messiah “gives in charge” (dvari@eoOar, Aram. 
1D) to His own, who thereby themselves obtain the rank of 
rulers, that sovereignty which was committed by God to 
Himself; and from Luke 12 the “giving” (devas, Aram. 
1™)1 of the sovereignty to the little flock appears to have 
been so destined from the first (see above, p. 124). This 
RBactreia, which is allotted by God through the Messiah to 
His disciples, is sharply distinguished from that which is else- 
where called 4 BactNeta tod Oeod. In this case it is merely 
a ruler’s prerogative that is bestowed, whereas 4 £. T. @., as 
being a gift to men, never contains, and, from its associations, 
is incapable of containing, such a significance. Two distinct 
series of ideas are presented. The one connects itself with 
Dan. 7+ 2”, where the “sovereignty,” NmA3>N, is assigned first 
to the Son of Man, and then to the saints of the Most High. 
The other series of ideas is founded probably upon Dan. 2”, 
which says that the “God of heaven” will at the end set up 
an imperishable “sovereignty ” (Nd mabye "1 3DpD NYY mpN oP 
bannn), which will annihilate all other sovereignties. Here 
too, however, it must be emphasised, that Jesus has given 
to the thought in the Book of Daniel a new application 
originally foreign to it, which excludes the idea of an 
“establishment” of the theocracy, although, indeed, in Acts 
1° the term in question? is used to denote the royal sove- 
reignty of Israel. 


8. CONCLUDING DISCUSSION. 


The use of NMDD!D in certain cases to denote the sphere 
of the sovereignty of God is rarely found in the mouth of 
Jesus. The use of m9 for “realm,” in the secular sense, 


1Cf. Dan. 727 nay — xmabdn, 
? droxabiordvew, in the Christian-Palestinian version ops; 4. Lewis, A 
Palestinian Syrian Lectionary, 182. 
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is found, indeed, in the late books of the Old Testament, eg. 
2 Chron. 20 36”, Esth. 3° 51:3 72, Dan. 9! 119, and Aram. 
Ezra 7%, Dan. 4% 5% But even this application of the 
word to earthly “kingdoms” is rare in the subsequent 
Jewish literature In this literature DYDv mab is never 
once used to specify the locus of the divine sovereign 
power. It denotes always this power itself in its present 
and future manifestation? without implying that the idea 
was or tended to become distinctively eschatological. The 
notion of any transference of the divine sovereignty to 
another is accordingly never entertained in the Jewish 
literature. And Jesus, likewise, never says that God should 
hand over His own sovereignty to the Messiah. To the 
Messiah, according to Luke 22”, God grants the royal 
dignity, 2.¢. that which is peculiar to the Messiah, and He 
on His part, again, imparts it to His own disciples. Still 
less can any unmediated transference of the divine lordship 
to men be contemplated. The parallels adduced above from 
the Jewish literature have proved that the true affinity of 
the idea of the sovereignty of God, as taught by Jesus, is 
to be found, not so much in the Jewish conception of mab 
DY as in the idea of the “future age” (ban poiyn), or that 
of the “life of the future age” (N27 Deiyn ™n), This concep- 
tion is among the Jews, in a similar way, a comprehensive 
term for the blessings of salvation, just as the “sovereignty of 
God” is with Jesus; and, further, the “sovereignty of God” 
is for Jesus invariably an eschatological entity, of which a 
present can be predicted only because “the end” is already 
approaching. It is not unlikely that in the time of Jesus 
the idea of “ the future age,” being the product of the schools 
of the scribes, was not yet familiar to those He addressed ; 
see under No. II. It cannot therefore be said that He 
rejected it, and intentionally substituted another term in 
place of it. Independently of the schools and of the apoca- 
1 See above, p. 95 f. 1Cf. p. 96itt. 
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lyptic literature of His time, He created His own terminology. 
We may assume that He borrowed the term “sovereignty of 
God” as an eschatological designation from the Book of 
Daniel, and that He used it by preference for the reason 
that regard for the honour of God took precedence in His 
view of all else, and also because He considered it certain 
that the chief end of mankind was to find their salvation 
in the most intimate relation to God, and in full obedi- 
ence to His will. He was further convinced that the purpose 
of God was directed principally to the bestowal of blessing 
on men, and not to the mere exaltation of the divine 
majesty over the world. Hence, in His view, the completed 
establishment of God as sovereign implied, for those who 
experienced it, absolute happiness. 

This thought was not entirely new. That Jahve’s king- 
ship, especially in so far as Israel is concerned, but also in 
its extension over all peoples, has for aim and result the 
happiness of men, is clearly stated, among other passages, 
in Ps. 96-99.1 Translated into the style of the earlier 
Targums, Ps. 97* would run:? “the royal sovereignty of 
the Lord has become manifest; let the earth rejoice; let 
all the isles be glad.” The king, of course, is there regarded 
principally as the judge of his people, and the judge is 
ranked first and foremost as the vindicator and deliverer?® 
At the same time it must be noticed that in the Old Testa- 
ment period from the time of Chronicles the tendency arises 
to speak less of the king Yahve, and of His “being” or 


1On this point see J. Boehmer, Das Reich Gottes in den Psalmen, Neue 
kirchl. Zeitschr. 1897, pp. 620-651, 746-763, 819-840 ; also H. Roy, Die Volks- 
gemeinde und die Gemeinde der Frommen im Psalter (J. B. des theol. Sem. d. 
Brgem. 1896, 1897), 32. 

* The extant Jewish Targum to the Psalms was composed at a late date, and 
is of little use for our purpose. 

® See my treatise, ‘‘ Die richterliche Gerechtigkeit im A. T.,” 1897, 10f.; 
and 7, K. Cheyne, The Origin and religious Contents of the Psalter (1891), 344 : 
oe essential part of deity as well as of royalty—was ability to help or 
save,’ 
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“becoming” king, and more of His “kingly sovereignty” 
(m220),—a tendency which in the Targums has led to the 
regular insertion of the abstract NMP wherever God is 
represented in the Old Testament as personally ruling like 
a king. This change is the result of an advance in the 
idea of God, which went beyond the more childlike concep- 
tions of earlier times, and also an advance in the general 
mode of thought because the formation of abstract terms 
became more and more a necessity. Thus, then, the “ kingly- 
sovereignty” of God appears as the decisive element in the 
salvation of the community of revelation with reference to 
its present and to its future. 

There was already in existence, prior to the time of 
Jesus, a tendency which laid little stress on the Jewish 
national element in the hope for the future. This aspect 
of the future hope Jesus thrust still further into the back- 
ground, placing the purely religious element decisively in the 
foreground, and He thereby extended the conception of the 
“sovereignty of God” so as to include within it the blessings 
mediated by this sovereignty. For Him the sovereignty of 
God meant the divine power which, from the present on- 
wards with continuous progress, effectuates the renovation 
of the world, but also the renovated world into whose domain 
mankind will one day enter, which is even now being offered, 
and therefore can be appropriated and received as a blessing. 

It must not, moreover, be forgotten that the preaching of 
Jesus in regard to the sovereignty of God was directed to 
a people among whom large sections not only fixed their 
aspirations on the restoration of the “sovereignty,” 2.e. the 
political independence of Israel, but were themselves eager to 
take active measures in setting up this sovereignty. Accord- 
ing to the statement of Josephus,’ Judah ® of Gaulonitis, from 


1This is the subject of remark in O. Holizmann, Neutest. Zeitgeschichte 


(1895), 243 f. 
2 Antt. xvii. i. 1, 6; Bell. Jud. 11. viii. 1, ® Cf. Acts 5%, 
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the city of Gamala, in the time of Jesus called the movement 
of the “ zealots” into active life. Their principle was to recog- 
nise God alone and no man as the “leader and Lord” over 
Israel (sjynuova kal Seomdrtyv). The sons of this man, Jacob, 
Simon, and Menahem, and another of his kindred, Eleazar, 
continued this agitation of Judah till after the destruction of 
Jerusalem! This party also included Judah, son of Heze- 
kiah, who just after the death of Herod made himself master 
of Zeppori, the chief city of Galilee in the neighbourhood of 
Nazareth, and who is represented as having aimed at usurp- 
ing the sovereign power.2. This movement, to which one of His 
own disciples had once adhered, must have been well known to 
Jesus. From the account of the Temptation it appears that 
the tempter had sought to suggest similar ideas in his own 
inner consciousnesss. Moreover, it is indubitable that He 
developed His own ideas in regard to the sovereignty of God 
in conscious opposition to the Zealot movement. His verdict 
as to the tribute-money, Matt. 227! (Mark 12%”, Luke 20%), 
shows that He did not consider the political dominance of the 
Romans to be any infringement of the sovereignty of God. 
It is not the rule of foreigners over the nation, but the rule 
of all ungodly powers in the inner life of men, that the 
sovereignty of God aims at removing; and it is no human 
agency, not even the Messiah, that by earthly means estab- 
lishes this sovereignty, but God Himself; for this He does 
for the present through the mere word of preaching and 
through miracle ; in the future, however, through the com- 
plete advent of supramundane power into this present world. 
Liitgert * rightly lays stress on the fact that the kingdom of 


1 Antt. xx. v. 25 Bell. Jud. 1. xvii. 8, vii. viii. 1. 

* Antt. xvir. x. 5; Bell. Jud. 1. iv. 1. In contrast with this case, the name 
Juda, son of Sepperaios (vids Lerpepatov), has nothing to do with Zeppori. 
This name, according to Bell. Jud. 1. xxxiii. 2, was that of one of the two 
teachers of the law who cut down the golden eagle of Herod from the temple 
gate ; see also Antt. xvii. vi. 2 (which has 6 Sapi@atov). The resemblance is 
really with the Palmyrene proper name N1Bx, LepPepas, de Vogiié, x. 11. 

3 W. Liitgert, Das Reich Gottes nach den synoptischen Evangelien (1895), 26. 
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God is regarded by Jesus principally as “a gift of God.” 
Schnedermann,! on the other hand, is mistaken in asserting 
that Jesus “adopted from the people of His time the repre- 
sentation of the kingdom of God with all its peculiar traits, 
including even the very considerable tinge of national- 
political elements.”? Wellhausen has very properly struck 
out sentences of similar tendency to be found in the first 
edition of his Israelitish and Jewish History.2 The genuine 
nature of the preaching of Jesus, not less than of the 
doctrine of Judaism, is entirely misrepresented by such 
statements. 

It was not merely the content of the conception which 
forms the kernel of our Lord’s teaching that was new and 
original, but also His application of the term, despite the fact 
that the phrase selected originally belonged to the religious 
vocabulary of the Jews. The theocracy about to make its 
entrance into the world was something more than a gratify- 
ing realisation of the hopes entertained regarding it; it was 
a creative force bringing new ideas in its train. 


APPENDIX A. 


Luke 161% 6 vopos cat of mpopftrat péxype (D és) 
"Iwdvvov (D add. émpodynrevoay): amd tote (D arrote)* 4 
Bactrela tod Oeod evayyerifetar Kab mas eis adtny Biakerar. 
Matt. 111 dao 8€ (D om. 6€) Tav tpepov “Iwdvvov tod 
Bartictob éws apts 4 Bacirela THY ovpavav Budfera, Kat 
(D add. of) Biacral dprafovow aitnv. Idvres yap ot mpophrat 
Kal 0 vouos €was ’Imavvou érpodijtevaar. 

1 Jesu Verkiindigung und Lehre vom Reiche Gottes, i. 152. 
2See also Schnedermann’s sentence, Wissenschaft]. Beilage zur Leipz. 
Zeitung, 1897, No. 44, ‘‘The kingdom preached by Jesus was none other than 


that so long desired by His people, the kingdom of God for Israel.” 
3 Cf, Israclitische und jiidische Geschichte, ed. i. (1894) 308, with edition 


iii, (1897) 374. 
4 Blass rejects ws and émpopyrevouy, but adopts ag’ drou (instead of azore), as 


required by the Roman recension. 
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In the first place, we have to ask what Aramaic word 
may be the antecedent of Aide. A. Meyer’ recommends 
in, the Aphel form of which, by analogy with Dan. 7% ”, 
would be preferable. Still 1208, which means merely “to 
take possession of,’ would hardly cause one who was writing 
in Greek to use Pidfew. A better equivalent is found in 
4PM, which means in the Peal “to be strong,” and in the 
Aphel “to hold fast.” In Deut. 22 Onkelos has 732 APN" 
for the Hebr. 52 Pn, while the LXX renders by Bracapevos. 
In 2 Sam. 13%- 2” for the Hebr. 2 715, “to urge upon any 
one,” the Targum has again 2 4PNS, and for 718, Gen. 28", 
Ex, 1, Onkelos has the Peal 4?. The Ithpaal APAS is found 
in Gen. 48? and Num. 13” for the Hebr. pInnn, “to 
strengthen one’s self,” and in 1 Kings 12% for Sn], “to 
exert one’s self.” It is also important to note that APA has no 
passive any more than Pt)? in the older Hebrew. From this 
it would follow that the passive Biaferar, Matt. 11123 is not 
derived immediately from an Aramaic prototype. The same 
test applies to the passive evayyediferar in Luke, since 
wans can mean only “to receive a message.” The word 
émpopytevoav in Matthew, for which 6 vémos is an unsuitable 
subject, also raises suspicion. And as it is not original in 
Luke, and therefore need not be considered indispensable, it 
can hardly be attributed to the original utterance.—The 
more precise designation of John as “the Baptist” in 
Matthew is similarly to be regarded as secondary. If it 
had to be reproduced in Aramaic, then the Syriac 827292 (as 
in Jerus. Gosp. Matt. 11%) would be as inapt as 82Y2¥ (loc. 
cit. Matt. 11"). Wellhausen,* indeed, supposes that “the 


1 Jesu Muttersprache, 88f., ef. 157 f. 

* Only the Chronicler has as passive pinn7, meaning ‘to be consolidated,” 
2 Chron. 14. 

® Deissmann, Neue Bibelstudien, 85 f. [Bible Studies, 258], recalls the fact 
that Bidfouae may also be used as a middle voice, and absolutely, meaning ‘“‘ to 


appear with force.” But one can here found nothing on the ‘exercise of com- 
pulsion” in the theocracy. 


*J. Wellhausen, Der arabische Josippon (1897), 43. 
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word ‘Schmatten’ in colloquial Jewish usage has been 
derived from “py,” and thus proves the occurrence of this 
verb among the Jews, with the meaning “to baptize.” But 
the Jewish 72¥, as may be seen from the use of the word in 
the Talmud, has nothing whatever to do with “baptizing,” 
and 72¥ in this sense is quite unknown among the Jews. 
“To make one take a bath by immersion” is expressed among 
them by °308, b. Yeb. 45°; Hebr. 209, j. Yeb. 84; b. Nidd. 
32%, The corresponding Aram. noun would be modap0, 
formed like 82%, “ teacher of the law”; N23N0, “teacher of 
the Mishna ” ; NIDDD, “teacher”; 82137, “ tutor.” 

We conclude accordingly that the first sentence (in Luke) 
might be presented as follows :— 

AOR] NINIPD NPIANDD YD “POP wh TY Naa NNN 

The second sentence admits of being retraced to {0 bs 
Apn’ ma ypnny. This can mean “every one can lay hold of 
it,” ie. “it is attainable for every one.” It may also, how- 
ever, imply: “ He who does not shun the requisite effort may 
take possession of it.” Further, in case of need one might 
also read : Fa PN? ApMIdy jd 3, “every one who exerts himself 
possesses himself of it.” Somewhat thus it may have been 
understood by Matthew. And, finally, there remains the 
possibility of attaching the second half of the first clause to 
the second clause, so that the latter should then read: 837 } 
ppm? ma apnioa yo b> syowA NMD2D NDAD, “from that time and 
onwards the sovereignty of God—every man who will lay 
hold upon it lays hold of it.” This perhaps may be pre- 
supposed in Luke. 

To all this it may, however, be objected that the Greek 
form of our Lord’s saying does not after all in either case 
tally closely with the Aramaic expression. A solution which 
should be in congruity with the tenor of the Greek would 
merit the preference. Such a solution for the wording of the 
phrase in Matthew may be arrived at, provided DX be made 
the starting-point, for this word can mean “to use force” 
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and “to rob.” In that case the original utterance would be: 
NTMDIN 2 POI) ADIN [YET TD) Mir wi yp sw NMDID, The 
text thus refers to that period of the theocracy which was 
introduced by the imprisonment of the Baptist; it is its 
peculiarity that the theocracy suffers violence, not, of course, 
from believers, but from those in authority. The words 
apmatovow avtnv, corresponding to NDI, are not intended 
to suggest that the violent rulers seize the theocracy, but 
merely that they maltreat it in the persons of its repre- 
sentatives. 

The utterance is found in Luke in an entirely different 
connection. According to him, it is applied in opposition 
to the Pharisees, who despised the admonition of Jesus in 
regard to the right use of money. Jesus declares to them 
that the proclamation of the theocracy since the time of 
John made it possible for any one to intrude himself 
violently into it; but nevertheless it was not their own 
estimate, but the judgment of God, that decided who was 
worthy of entrance. The context, however, in Luke may be 
pronounced peculiarly Greek. Neither the passive evayyedi- 
Seras (see above) nor eis avtiy Ridferau are capable of being 
directly rendered into Aramaic, especially not in case DIN is 
used. If it be supposed that, by using (vy.15-18) sayings of 
our Lord which originally had a quite different association, 
Luke obtains the transition to a new parable, then it may 
be surmised that he himself has given to v.!* its present 
form, so as to accommodate the saying to the context. The 
saying which Matthew and Luke found in their sources made 
mention only of the violent treatment of the theocracy since 
the time of John. Luke thought upon attempted entrance 
into it, and thus found it natural to insert it in the position 
which it occupies in his Gospel; Matthew—with greater 
reason—understood it to refer to the violent treatment of 
the preachers of the theocracy, and has therefore connected 


Galil. p72. 2 Galil. Andy. 
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it with the answer sent by Jesus to John. Neither by Jesus 
nor by the evangelists is the statement intended to suggest 
that any one could actually appropriate the theocracy through 
the exercise of force. Unless absolutely driven to it, we 
ought not to try to discover beneath these words an idea so 
distinctly at variance with the whole style of our Lord’s 
teaching. 


APPENDIX B. 


Luke 17? od« épxetas  Bacirela Tod Ocod peta Tapa- 
Tnpncews, ovde epodcw' idod wde 7 (D add. iSod) exe? (D 
add. yu muotevonte).! idod yap 7 Bacinela Tod Beod évros 
tyav éariv. 

For peta rrapatnpyoews Delitzsch puts 03°) M8122 in his 
translation of the New Testament into Hebrew—not, indeed, 
without much misgiving, as may be seen from his private 
copy. The Talmudic *2\53, “in triumphal parade,” copz7, 
had appeared to him not impossible; but in publishing the 
11th edition the present writer did not venture to adopt 
it. Salkinson renders it by 0390 ‘YP, Resch by o»Wa2, the 
Syriac version, Sin. Cur. Pesch. has xnvwo3, “ with observa- 
tion.” Meyer? proposes 1832, which, according to the Targ. 
Job 412, he takes to mean “in secret.” In that case the 
evangelist misunderstood the word. But 033, even in Job 
412, can mean merely “by lying in wait for,” 2.e. as robbers 
lie in wait for any one; cf. Targ. Job 10% It is not amiss 
to adduce as a parallel topic a certain Baraitha given b. 
Sanh. 97% Rab Zera there appeals to those who busy 
themselves speculating about the date of the redemption: 
“By your leave! hinder it not, I beseech you (by your in- 
quiries); for we have it by tradition: MYI7 NpDa pyr nvow 
TPM AND MVD TT ), there are three things which come 

1 Both insertions in D are omitted by Blass in his so-called Roman recension 


of the text of Luke. 
2 Jesu Muttersprache, 87. 
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unexpectedly (literally, while the attention is diverted); what 
are they ? the Messiah, treasure-trove, and a scorpion.” The 
Palestinian Talmud generally uses "7 Y573 for “I7 N73, put- 
ting y instead of mn. The expression is also quite possible in 
Aramaic, as may be seen from j. Taan. 67 (Gj. Meg. 75°): 
“T looked up (at the priests pronouncing the benediction), 
but my attention was not thereby diverted, ‘YT TDD NP) os 
and again in j. Taan. 64? ‘mya fo ‘AYT yBD1 AIM AY, “ why 
was I to turn away my attention from my work?” The 
contrary of MAYI YOS is properly perhaps MY 133, b. Ber. 
30°; cf. simply f3, j. Ber. 5%, or MAYT 3M, j. Sabb. 10% “to 
pay regard to anything.” But it is the unexpected and 
startling aspect of Messiah’s coming that is emphasised in 
the Baraitha; whereas Jesus appears to have in view the 
unostentatious advent of the theocracy. It is certainly not 
“attention” which He wishes to exclude. This being so, the 
words peta mapatypicews require no other term than 79), for 
this, without doubt, has the force of “to observe, watch for” ; 
see Onk. Gen. 3, Targ. Jer. 8’, Eccles. 114, Ber. R. 78, and 
the corresponding Hebr. 1, Siphre, Deut. 127 (ed. Friedm. 
100°). It had at the same time the meaning “to wait for”; 
see the phrase of the Mishna, 02° MDiv, “ the widow who 
waits for her husband’s brother,” Yeb. iv. 3, and the parallels 
in the Targum Jerus. I. Num. 274, Ruth 1%, Consequently, 
it is only the context of our Lord’s saying that can deter- 
mine the precise sense in which 13 is there used. And the 
context favours “to watch for, to be on the outlook for.” 
The literal translation of wera tapatnpycews, which would 
have to be by 8DND23 or 1"0I22 sounds to me unidiomatic. 
Might not mp MbHI7D, “if one lies in wait for it,” meet the 
case? The future épodow is distinctly unsuitable where it 

180 it should be read. The emendation yoo, proposed in my “‘ Aram. 
Dialektproben,” 29, is erroneous. 

2The substantive 13, “observation,” given in the Lexicon of Levy and 


Jastrow, is doubtful. In Ex. 12% Onk. 3 is in both cases of its use the 
Passive Participle, as may be seen in Jerus. I. II. 932 occurs only Job 412, 


2 
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stands, whereas in v.% it is quite in its place. The 
whole clause v.7* is probably an interpolation introduced 
from v.”°, 

The following would be a possible retranslation : Nmap 
HOA NT IN NT NDI NT Ay pHY Nd) TOIA NNN NT MD sew 
N7), 

For évrés tudv, the Syriac, Sin. Cur. Pesch. has anya, 
“among you,’ Delitzsch and Salkinson have 023973, Resch 
(following Ephrem) p332°3, Meyer {i231 120, Tn Meyer's 
opinion the phrase is meant to indicate the sudden mani- 
festation of the theocracy. But the most important element 
in that view—the suddenness—would fail to be expressed 
in the phrase, so Meyer conjectures that p22 was perhaps 
miswritten for s3n2. As to the Aramaic term in question 
here, it is a striking circumstance that the Hebr. 27?3, in 
the sense of “among,” is rendered in the Targums by iia 
when it is followed by a substantive, but generally by ‘22 
when it is attached to a pronominal suffix. Thus in Deut. 
18? Onkelos has: “he shall have no inheritance among his 
brethren (‘FINS 133),” but Ex. 177 “Is, then, the presence of 
God among us (8222)?” Specially significant is Targ. Jud. 
1 “the Canaanites dwelt among them, }"22,” and 1% “ they 
dwelt among the Canaanites (‘S222 133).” The same rule 
applies to 7iN3, Thus 2973 and 71N3, having suffixes attached, 
can be rendered by 42, 23, only when they mean “ within ” ; 
see for 17P2, Onk. Gen. 19%: for 7N3, Onk. Gen. 4148, Lev. 1133, 
Num. 353: ei Gen, 23°:352 

Thus there are only two options possible for Luke 17742 
The reading is either 222, and this meant “among you,” 
or else fin23, with the sense of “within you.” With the 


1 The double use of 812 would also be possible, as in Vay. R. 34: Sux ma px 
wiz Sig xt tins ota Sys ma yD py) 772 Oy nq 772 (ed. Constant. wrongly 'x73), 
«when he (who flees before the Roman power) is come here (say): Lo, he goes 
there! and when he has not come here, say: Lo, he iscome here!” 

2 For the simple 3, which can also mean “‘in” and ‘‘among,” we should 
expect év in Greek. 


Io 
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latter compare Ezra 57 ™23, and ™33, j. Ned. 39%, j. Keth. 
31°, where in each case the reference is to the matter con- 
tained “in” a written document. Both words are found 
j. Taan. 66°. Khanina dwells 723, “in it,” @e in a certain 
street, and he is fi3'"2,1 “among you,” we. the inhabitants of 
Zeppori. Against 222 it appears an objection that it is the 
Pharisees who are addressed; but this cannot be considered 
a final criterion, for the historical situation, where the 
saying of the Lord is introduced, cannot lay claim to the 
same degree of certitude as the saying itself’ A complete 
negation of peta wapatnpynoews required the affirmation of 
an advent of the theocracy in the secrecy of men’s hearts. 
In other places Luke has év péow for “among”; see Luke 2% 
8 108) 2277-52248 Acts 1% 2% 274. When he writes 
évtos in this case, he certainly means something more than 
“among,” namely, “ within.” Hence the closing phrase would 
run: NT jin2a No" NMI-D NTI. Ephrem is therefore quite 
right with his rendering “in your heart,’ although his ex- 
emplar can hardly have been so expressed. What Jesus had 
in view in this utterance was the unseen genesis of the 
theocracy caused by the “ Word,” and its effectual working, as 
the latter is set forth in the parables of the Sower (Luke 8**.), 
the Grain of Mustard-seed, and the Leaven (Luke 131), 
Such an inner advent of the sovereignty of God realised itself 
in all those to whom the teaching of Jesus had access. Jesus 
might, therefore, in the word for évtés tueév have in view 
the general company of His hearers. Even Luke felt no 
necessity to exclude the Pharisees, and thus remained free 
to place this paradox, tending rather to veil than to explain 
the dictum, as an answer to the Pharisees in clear contrast 
with the very different instruction communicated by Jesus 
to His own disciples. Again, in Luke 117° (Matt. 12%8) 
Jesus says even to the Pharisees when they had obdurately 


}The proper reading is }\23. In the Venice edition an’ p2»2 should be 
read instead of an» *292, 
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refused to recognise the divine power as effectual through 
Him: é¢@acev é¢’ imas 9) Bacirela tod Oeod, “the theocracy 
is come upon you.” In that case it is the power of Jesus 
against evil spirits which makes the theocracy recognisable 
even to outward vision; in the passage under consideration, 
it appears through the power of the Word invisibly, but not, 
therefore, less effectually. 


II. THE FUTURE AGE, THE AGE (ZON). 
1. ITS OCCURRENCE IN THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS. 


To him who speaks against the Holy Ghost forgiveness 
is denied, both év tovt@ 76 aidve as well as év TO péddAovTu, 
Matt. 12°% But v.®? is merely a repetition of v.21, which, 
like Luke 12! mentions the unpardonable sin, omit- 
ting the addition, while Mark 3” states that the non- 
remission is valid “for evermore” (els tov aidva); cf. the 
phrase : mvabiy noni iD PS, “there is no forgiveness for him 
for ever,” j. Bab. b. 6° (Josa).2 The more detailed statement 
of Matt. 12%? appears to have grown out of the shorter form, 
eis TOv ai@va, in Mark. Hence no certain inference can be 
drawn in this instance as to the precise words used by Jesus 
Himself. 

In Mark 10° (Luke 18°) év 76 Kaip@ tTovT@ and év 
T@ aiave TS Epxouévw are placed in contrast, while in Matt. 
19” neither one or other is found. In Luke 20*# of vioi 
Tod ai@vos tovTov are found alongside of of xatakwwOévtes 
Tod aiavos éxetvov tuyxelv; but Matt. 22°°, Mark 12” have 
nothing corresponding. Elsewhere, again in Luke (165), 
of viol Tod ai@vos TtovTov occurs as antithesis to the viol 


10, Schmoller, Die Lehre vom Reiche Gottes (1891), 140ff., successfully 
draws attention to the inner connection between Luke 11°? and Luke 17”. 

2 The shorter form, nn» 1d px, is seen, ¢.g., Ab. d. R. Nathan (39) (Akiba) ; 
cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann, i. 287. 
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tod dwtds—without any parallel in the other Synoptists. 
In addition to these, we have also 7 wépimva Tod aidvos, Matt. 
13% (Mark 4” ai pépipvas 7. a.), but not in Luke, and the 
expression peculiar to Matthew, 7 ovvtédeva Tod aidvos. 
Hence it is clear that the ideas, “this age,” “the future age,” 
if Jesus used them at all, were not of importance in His 
vocabulary. As observed above (p. 135), the idea of the 
“sovereignty of God” filled the place of that of the “future 
age.” 

Paul also speaks, and that frequently, of “this age” (0 
aiwy ovtos), see Rom. 122, 1 Cor. 1% 2&8 318, 2 Cor. 44, 
Eph. 1%; “this present age” (0 viv aidv), 1 Tim. 6”, 
2 Tim. 41 Tit. 2%, cf. Gal. 14; “the time that now is” 
(6 viv Kkatpos), Rom. 818; “ this world” (6 Kdcpos odTos), 
1 Cor. (1%) 3% 5% 7%, Eph. 27; but only in Eph. 1* is “the 
future age” (6 ai@y wéArwyv, cf. Eph. 27 “the ages to come”) 
spoken of. The place of the latter is elsewhere occupied by 
4 Bacwrela Tob Geod. The same holds good of the Johannine 
Gospel. The correlative of “this world,” “this age,” is pro- 
perly not “that son,” and never “that other world,” but 
“the sovereignty of God,” and the “ eternal life.” 


2. ORIGIN OF THE EXPRESSION. 


In pre-Christian products of Jewish literature there is 
as yet no trace of these ideas to be found. Cremer, in the 
“Worterbuch der Neutestamentl. Graecitit,’ gives Tob. 14° 
as the solitary instance of this conception to be found in the 
Apocrypha. Cod. Vat. has in the verse in question Kacpol 
tod ai@vos, Alex. eis macas Tas yeveds tod aidvos, Sin. 
6 xpovos THY Kalpav, Itala “tempus maledictionum,” while 
the Hebr. and Aram. texts present no equivalent. The 
original reading is therefore uncertain in this case; and, 
further, 6 aiwy by itself does not necessarily presuppose an 
antithesis of two epochs. Even in Sir. 18! év judpa aidvos 
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means no more than “during one’s lifetime,” although the 
translator into Syrian here makes a distinction between snby 
son, “this age,” and sxpym xnby, “the age of the pious.” 
Moreover, the whole verse is an interpolation foreign to the 
original document of the son of Sirach. The same holds of 
“seeculum” in relation to “zvum sanctum”?! in the Latin 
version, 17% 24°2 The Ethiopic Book of Enoch speaks of 
the “future age” only once, 71%, and of “this unrighteous 
age,” 487, both late additions. The Assumptio Mosis and 
the Book of Jubilees never mention either idea. The Apoca- 
lypse of Baruch, in its older sections, takes no notice of these 
ideas. They are first mentioned in the more recent elements, 
belonging to the period after the destruction of Jerusalem. 
The “age that is promised” to the pious (Syr.4 nabn xpby 
yb) appears there, contrasted with “this age” (Syr. xnby 
xm), 143; “the age to come” (Syr. ‘ny3, nyt xobdy) appears 
alongside of “this age,” 157 44%; “that endless age” (Syr. 
no nxS sips 10 sby) beside “this passing age” (Syr. xnby son 
nay) 485, cf. 403;% see also “the new age” (Syr. xnby 
xnin), 4412; “the deathless age” (Syr. msn xdo xnbdy), 313 
« Kon” is further used as a time-concept in 16! 44% 5187 
In 2 Esd® 75, cf. 81, it is said that God has made, not 
one world, but two. In that book are found the expressions 


1Cf, Barn. 10" év rovry re Kbopumw—rov &yoy aldva, 

2 See A. Schlaticr, Das neugefundene hebr. Stiick des Sirach. Der Glossator 
dés griechischen Sirach (1897), 145, 147f. 

3 Of, ape aby, Vay. R. 26; 6 aldv 6 éveor&s rovypds, Gal. 14; 5 xbopos ris 
douxlas, Jas. 3°. 

4 According to the Syriac version published by 4. M. Ceriani in the Monu- 
menta sacra et profana, Vv. 2. 

5 Of, vay ody (to be read thus, instead of 12y‘y), Jerus. I. Gen. 3875 

6 That 40% does not belong to the older sections of Bar. Apoc., I have main- 
tained against R. H. Charles in a review of his edition of Baruch, Theol. Litbl. 
xviii. (1897), No. 15. 

7 Cf. also Bar. Apoc. 4218 ‘‘ These are they who will inherit the time which 
was spoken of, and whose is the earth in the age that is promised,” with 42” 
“¢to them is given the age to come.” 

8 Edition of the Latin version by &. L. Bensly and M. LR. James (1895), of 
the Syriac version by A, M. Ceriani in Mon. sacr. et prof. v. 1. 
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“hoc (praesens) seeculum ” (Syr. 837 xoby), “ futurum seeculum ” 
(Syr. vnyt smby), 4227 69 71472 git; “hoe tempus,” 
“futurum tempus” (Syr. xody son, Tnys xoby), 7213 852 (cf. 
Bar. Apoc. 441-8), The Slavonic Enoch also mentions “the 
future age,” according to Morfill’s translation,’ 56* and 61°, 
though the text does not seem to be certain in these passages. 

The Targum of Onkelos makes no use whatever of the 
ideas “this age,” “the future age.”* Even in the Targum 
to the prophets they are infrequent. There are found N23 
13, 2 Sam. 227, 1 Kings 57, Mal. 38; ‘ns mbye, 2 Sam. 
719 235, Jer, 50%; NMwDTs NDE, 1 Kings 53; TNT NDopa 
m2, 2 Sam. 2.278, 

‘If the addition to a saying of Hillel, given in Ab. ii. 7, 
be genuine, then Hillel would be the earliest witness for the 
use of the expressions. The passage runs: “He who ac- 
quires for himself the words of the law, acquires for himself 
the life of the age to come (N30 Dpiya “nf? m3p).”4 A second 
witness is next found in Yokhanan ben Zakkai® (fl. c. 80 A.D.), 
who declared that God had revealed to Abraham “this age” 
(yn pbiyn), but not “the age to come” (N33 peiy), A third 
example may be taken from Eleazar of Modiim, who lived 
slightly later, who enumerates among the six good gifts 
received by Israel, “the age to come” (N30 BPiY), and “the 
new world” (Wn pbiy).6 See also the saying of Eleazar ben 
Zadok given on p. 121, and the prayer of Nekhonya ben ha- 
Kanna, j. Ber. 74. 

There is no value in the notice (Ber. ix. 5; Tos. Ber. 
vii. 21) to the effect that in the temple no more than 7Y 
poiyn 7 used to be pronounced in the benedictions, until the 


1 W. R. Morfill and R. H. Charies, The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (1896). 

2 See, however, Fundamental Ideas, III. 

8 This is the reading of the Venice edition of 1517, and Cod. Reuchl. without 
insertion of *ny3, which appears in the Venice edition of 1525. 

4 The saying is found also without mention of its author, Vay. R. 34. 

5 Ber. R. 44; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 36. 

§ Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 50° on Ex. 16%; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 202. 

‘So it should be read as in Tosephta. abtyz 79 would be meaningless. 
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longer formula, pbiyn ap) pPiyn 12, was instituted to combat 
the sectaries who acknowledged one single eon only. This 
longer form is already found in Neh. 9°, 1 Chron. 1635, Ps. 
4114 10648; the shorter, Diy), Ps. 7219 895% Such a tradition 
merely suggests a historical sequence for the two formule. 
Carried out in practice, the prescription would have had no 
result. He who did not think on “the future age” when 
the shorter form was used, would not do so even with the 
longer form. 

The currency of the expressions “this age,” “the future 
age,” is at all events established by the end of the first 
Christian century. This reservation should probably be 
made, that for that period the expressions characterised 
the language of the learned rather than that of the people. 
As for the sense imputed to the terms, J. H. Holtzmann! 
says: “The earlier representation simply makes the world to 
come to coincide with the ‘days of the Messiah, or at least 
to be inaugurated by that period (Dan., the ‘ Similitudes ’ of 
Enoch, Ps. Sol., Targum, and Mishna); a later view, on the 
other hand, reckons those Messianic days as part of the pre- 
sent world, and in this way distinguishes them from the 
final world-renovation (2 Esdras and Apoc. Bar., Midrash 
and later Theology).” But this hardly represents the true 
state of the case. Both “the days of the Messiah” and “the 
future age” are terms unfamiliar in the earlier period. When, 
subsequently, the world-renovation was located, not before, 
but after the Messianic epoch, there arose the controversy 
whether the phrase 829 pbiyn, which meantime had come into 
use, should be made to include the Messianic age or not. 
The Targum in this regard represents the former view, it is 
true, but in the Mishna, Talmud, and Midrash the expres- 
sion everywhere definitely implies no more than that the 
time of salvation is set forth as one sharply marked off 
from the present. Any fuller significance always requires 

1Lehrb. der Neutestamentl. Theologie, i. 80. 
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to be ascertained with special reference to each statement 
and document. 

The origin of the expression cannot be explained, as by 
von Orelli,! on the supposition that the idea of different ages 
was derived from the plural pndiy, which originally was in- 
tended merely to enhance the idea, and that thus it came to 
pass that peiy was used to designate the now current age. 
This explanation is too ingenious to be considered probable. 
And the Old Testament 0°21 nNN2 has not even indirectly 
served as a connecting link, for the Targums reproduce it 
by sti FIDZ; see Gen. 491, Num. 24%, Deut. 31%, Isa. 22 
Reference could be made with better reason to the rendering 
given in the Targum for Min DY, viz, * DIP jd ‘MD? TOYA NON, 
“the day destined to come from God”; see Isa. 2%, Amos 538, 
Joel 1%, Zeph. 1714, Mal. 3%: for the comprehensive idea 
of mim oY is the real historical precursor of the idea of “the 
future age.” The differentiating cause must probably have 
been that, during the development of a doctrine regarding 
the substance of the prophetic promises, comprehensive terms 
were a necessity for the instruction of the people. In these 
circumstances nothing was easier than to set in contrast the 
imperfect present with the perfect future. Further, to ex- 
press “future,” there were available the terms ‘NN4, “that 
which is coming,” or md TOY, “that which is destined to 
come.” For these, see Hebr. iz Tnyn, “the future,” Ber. 
ix. 4; Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 37°; Siphre, ed. Friedm. 140°; 
j. Shebi. 35°; also merely 824, j. Shebi. 357; Samaritan, ‘N83, 
Commentary of Marka;? Aram. np THYTAD Targ. Keel. 344. 
Further, as a matter of fact, the Hebr. siz? My> became in 
Palestine a favourite expression for the Messianic future; for 
examples see pp. 108, 116, 127, 153. 

Contact with Greek modes of thought, moreover, intro- 
duced the idea of the aiwv, ie. “lifetime,” “the age,” and 


1 Die hebr. Synonyma der Zeit und Ewigkeit, 80 ff. 
2 Heidenheim, Bibliotheca Samaritana, iii. 69°, 
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“the temporary,” into the circle of Jewish thought, either 
directly or through the medium of the Syrians. And when 
a term corresponding to a’#v was wanted, it would be readily 
remembered that the Aramaic poy> was equivalent to the 
Greek eis aidva, “for ever,” and thence easy to attribute to 
this 05y the special meanings of the Greek aiév. Thus DY 
became “age”; and it cannot excite surprise that Jewish 
scholarship adopted it as a most convenient designation for 
comprising “future” and “ present.” 

To illustrate the new use of pdy (Hebr. nbiy) as occa- 
sioned by the Greek aiwy, reference can be made to b. Ber. 
178 "02 An WO2iy, “mayest thou enjoy thine age during 
thy lifetime”; Vay. R. 32: iobiyp xy’, “he departed from his 
generation” ; b. Yeb. 63° (ascribed to Ben Sira) yoy Ny¥D2 
iD pPRe pbiy oy, “he is found encumbering himself for the sake 
of an age which does not belong to him”; Koh. R. 1° 
nin>iy nya, “seven generations” (of men), and m2¥n ‘poly, 
“the seasons of the year,” in the Samaritan Marka.! 

Beyond question the idea of the xdojos, which was after- 
wards combined with poy, in many respects displaced the idea 
of the aiév. But this does not apply so early as the time of 
Jesus, though Paul in 1 Cor. uses 0 Kdcpos otros in juxta- 
position with o aiwy obdtos.2 Thus in the discourses of Jesus 
the rendering of aiwy by “world” should be avoided, because 
that term usually suggests the locus of all created things, or 
else the creation in its entire extent. 

A point to be noted in the use of the word is that Aram. 
and Hebr. constantly have ?77 NIDYS, mya o>ipa, “in this age,” 
but almost always “for the age to come,” with 21S snbyd 
xan obdiyd, just as it is also said xiab nye, “in the future.” 


1M. Heidenheim, Bibliotheca Samaritana, iii. p. xxii. For ‘‘ age,” Marka 
further uses readily 13, properly, ‘‘ generation” ; see loc. cit. 679 f. 

2 See above, p. 148. Even in Greek aicéy sometimes denotes that which con- 
stitutes the contents of transitory time ; see Heb. 1711%, which represent God as 
having made the aldves; and cf. 2° rhy olkovuévgy riy uédovoay, with 6° 
LédovTos aicvos. 
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Here also it is evident that poy in these phrases is a time- 
concept. Examples for the Aramaic usage: Targ. Lam. 3%; 
Eccl. 13 7415 814 96; j. Schebi. 35°; j. Taan. 66°; j. Meg. 
72>; b. Kidd. 81%; b. Ab. z. 65%: for the Hebrew usage, 
Ab. vi. 4, 9; for Ni22 Yny?, j. Sanh. 28°; Ruth R. 31; b. 
Bab. m. 85%. For the uncommon ‘D843 nnbya, see Targ. Eccl. 
59-10; j, Dem. 223. 7 : 

Both 6 aidv 6 pédrwv and 6 aiay 6 épxyomevos have their 
counterpart in ‘N87 ndy, And 6 aiwy éxeivos also finds its 
equivalent in S77 NDPY, Tare: Heel. 267772. 

On the expression cata£iwOjvat Tod aidvos éxelvou TvyElv, 
see above, p. 119 f.; for of viol tod aid@vos TovTou, see p. 115, 


3. THE SIMPLE 6 aiov. 


LS 


In the phrase 4 pépypva tod aidvos, Matt. 137, 0 aidy 
denotes “that which is temporal,” without implying that the 
term is a contraction for 6 aiwy odtos. Even if it were 
desired to supply tovrov as in some texts, then the antithesis 
between the current epoch and a future period of a different 
character would in this passage be needlessly introduced. 
Cognate Jewish phrases are: sbyt bp, “affairs of this life,” 
bsPes. 1135 b. Sabb..82257) he Noy ‘bY, “ the concerns of 
this age,” Targ. Eccl. 718; ™7 ‘9, “his own concerns,” in 
contrast with N2v5 ‘bo, “the things of God,” b. Ber. (ie 
b. Meg. 6?;2 Dvow *¥BN, b. Sabb. 113°, 114% According to 
j. Ber. 11%, food has relation to the “ transitory life ” (HYw %n)3 
but the study of the law has relation to “the ever-enduring 
life” (nyvD NAY N), To gain the “ transitory life ” (AY sn) 
is placed alongside of the gaining of “ the life of the world to 


1p. Sabb. 82" expresses blame that any one should call the ‘‘life of men” 
(xntq27 °20) the same thing as occupation with wpdyr +», Palestinian parallels 
to this expression are wanting. 

2 Cf. wepuvay ra Tod Kbomov (in apposition with 7a rod kvplov), 1 Cor. 734, 

sayy 7 means, Vay. R. 32, in an Aramaic passage ‘‘ maintenance.” 
b. Yom, 85% it has the literal meaning of the words: ‘‘the life of an hour,” ‘.¢. 
a brief interval; cf, Jerus. I. Gen, 4918 snyyq jane, “a temporary redemption.” 
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come” (N37 BPiys "N), Vay. R. 34. See also p. 157. Whether 
“anxiety” should really be rendered by the Targumic S53 
may be left undecided. In Sir. 42° anxiety on behalf of the 
daughter (7 pépyuva avdrijs) is expressed in Hebr. ANIN4, Syr. 
mnpy, which tends to support the rendering by NB¥. Still 
smbyt NBS" appears suspicious; fit" KnNw, “the troubles of 
their life,” might perhaps be the right phrase. 

% oVVTEAELA TOU ai@vos occurs in Matt. 133% 491 9820 
without parallel in Mark and Luke. The same phrase in 
Matt. 24? is replaced in Mark 134 by érav pérrAn TadTa 
ouyTerciaGa madvta, and in Luke 217 by éravy wérdry tTadTa 
yiverOar (cf. v.55). The theme in the context is the conclu- 
sion of the current world-epoch. Hence 6 aid is here also 
no abbreviation for 6 ai@v odros, but a designation of time as 
transitory, of the world’s course. As the term occurs only 
in Matthew, it will belong not to Jesus Himself, but to the 
evangelist, who has it in common with the Hellenistic 
author of the Epistle to the Hebrews (9°) : éi ouvtereia Ta&V 
aiwvev. Paul also writes, 1 Cor. 10" ta tédn TeV aldvor. 
There is here a close relationship with 7d 7é\0s, Matt. 24% 14 
(Mark 137, Luke 21°); cf. es rédos, Matt. 10” 2418 (Mark 
13), This rests again upon the Hebr. 7? ny WY, LXX as 
Katpov ovvTereias, Dan. 124; O° yP2, LXX els cuvtéNecay 
jpepov, 12%; Aram. SBID TY, LXX ews rédrovs, Dan. 76? 
One might therefore with some probability refer 4 ovvrédeva 
Tov aid@vos as expressed by Jesus to the simple 85iD. Never- 
theless the phrase in Matthew has also its Jewish parallels ; see 
“exitus seculi,’ Ass. Mosis 12*; “the end of the age” 
(Syr. xnbdyt nobw), Bar. Apoc. 54% 694 837; “the end of the 
ages” (Syr. nodys pnodw), loc. cit. 598; “finis temporis hujus ” 
(Syr. xoby sant andy), 2 Esd. 748; xody iv, Targ. 2 Sam. 
231. See also Bar. Apoc. 27% sya sow, “completion of 


1 Matt. 13% without the article, v.“9 according to some MSS. with rodrov. 
2 Cf. also in OT. oo: nqnya, for which the Targums have x Aiba; see 
above, p. 152. 
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the times,” cf. 298 303; Ass. Mosis 1!8 “in consummatione 
exitus dierum.” 


III. ETERNAL LIFE, LIFE. 
1. ITS POSITION IN THE DISCOURSES OF JESUS. 


fon aidveos (always without the article) is spoken of 
by Jesus as the possession in which the righteous will 
one day have part, while the godless are subject to 
perdition. 

fon aiwvos is the object of «Anpovopyely, Matt. 19 
(where Mark 10% has AauPavew, Luke 18° drorapBaver), 
as also in the question addressed to Jesus, Mark 10%” (Luke 
1878, cf. 10”), where Matt. 191° has éyewv. In these cases 
€. a. is regarded as a possession. It is a certain status, when 
mention is made of an “attaining to” it, Matt. 25% 
(amrépyecOas eis €. a.). This status is also on several occa- 
sions referred to as merely % fw» (this always with the 
article). Again, in Matt. 7'* 1 Sw is anticipated by 7 
arodeca in the previous verse (Luke 13 contains neither). 
“Ways” lead in this instance to “life” and “destruction.” 
One can “enter into,” eicépyer@ar, life eis tiv Sar, Matt. 
18% (Mark 9*:*). The antithesis to this is “to go away,” 
amépyeo Oar, “into hell” (eis tiv yéevvav), Matt. 5°, Mark 943, 
or “to be cast into hell” (BaddecOar), Matt. 18%! (Mark 
945. 47), In Mark 9* there stands in place of eis tHv Conv 
the obvious equivalent, efs tv Bacirelav Tod Oeod. eioerOciy 
els tv Conv is found Matt. 19! as a repetition of gyew Sov 
QALWVLOV, 


2. THE JEWISH USAGE. 


The “eternal life” (oY “N) of the pious is first men- 
tioned in the Book of Daniel (12%), next during the first 
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century before Christ in the Psalter of Solomon 31%, cf. 139; 
Enoch! 374 40° “to take possession of eternal life,” cf. 58° 
6 2°4 (see also Slavonic Enoch 65”, cf. 50? “to take possession 
of the endless life to come”); 2 Mace. 79 (aiévios avaBiwors 
fas), 72° (aévaos Fon); 4 Macc. 15% The idea has also 
found admission into the Targum of Onkelos, though it is 
not spoken of as “the age to come,” for smby "ht; Lev: 182, 
Deut. 33° (where the Jerus. Targ. incorrectly thinks of the 
life of this age), is intended for “eternal life.” Further, the 
association with Niopy "na ‘1 in the passages adduced and 
Targ. Ezek. 201. 18-21, Hos, 141°, makes it clear that sroby N36 
there regarded as equivalent to ‘NS NDP, The Targum to 
1 Sam. 2° also says that God will cause a resurrection from 
the realm of the dead “in the” eternal life (Nnooy "m2), and 
Jerus. Targ. I. on Deut. 13” straightway changes it in this 
connection into ‘NNT sby, See also Targ. 1 Sam. 25”, which 
tells that the soul of David is hidden before God “in the 
security of the eternal life” csmby “Mm 1332), 2.e. in the safe 
keeping of those who are destined to life eternal. 

Elsewhere throughout the older Jewish literature the term 
“eternal life” is found almost only in a case where it stands 
in contrast with “transitory life.” Eliezer -ben Hyrkanos 
(c. 100 A.D.) speaks reproachfully of such as neglect the 
eternal life (oeiy nm $3!) and “occupy themselves with the 
transitory life” (AYY “NB Ppdiv)2 The same terms are after- 
wards imputed also to Simeon ben Yokhai? (¢. 130) and to 
Simeon ben Gamliel 11.4 (¢. 160). The school of Shammai 
(first century) makes use, according to Tos. Sanh. xiii. 3, of 
pbiy *M in a passage containing allusions to Dan. 12%, An 
appendix to a statement of Yehuda ben [Ilai (¢ 150)° 
contains the words pip "1, Tam. vii. 4. The Aramaic prayer 

1 In Enoch 10” (wy aidvios is meant merely of a “‘life without death.” 

2, Bez. 15>; Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 108 (cf. 62), 

3b. Sabb. 33; Bacher, op. cit. il. 89. 


4j. Mo. k. 82>; Bacher, op. cit. 11. 380, 
5 Bacher, loc. cit. i. 336. 
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beginning °DD3 ‘M1 says! “he who brings forth out of Sheol 
into the eternal life” cxmby =n), and a similar formula in the 
Kaddish prayer used after an interment? appears in NPBNP 
Noy "np rn’, “ to raise them (the dead) up to the eternal life.” 

In general, however, “the life of the world to come,” 
xan obiya'n, has taken the place of the shorter “ eternal life,” 
peiy "nm, Examples of the former, see pp. 103, 118, 125, 150, 
155, 160. 


3. THE VERBS CONNECTED WITH IT. 


As for the combinations in which fw? ai@vios is found, 
the verb xAnpovopety is, in Aram., NV or jO08; see, for these 
terms, p. 1253 AapwRavew and amorapBaveiv, Mark 10°, 
Luke 18*, are both to be referred to 15). For éyew, on the 
contrary, Matt. 191°, no equivalent need be sought, since the 
parallels in Mark and Luke have here, as one would expect, 
KAnpovometv. The verb damépyerOar, Matt. 25%, is modified 
by the adjacent e/s xodacw aidvov, cf. Matt. 5°. Yet DIN 
is the only word that can be proposed to render it; and to 
the same verb—to 38 or 3't (Galil. nOIN), “go ye,” the Sevre, 
v.44, addressed to the righteous — must also be referred. 
Thus it can also be said concerning them, snby "np pon, “ they 
go away (from the jndgment) into eternal life.” To “attain 
unto” the eternal life (eicépyerar) would, on the other 
hand, be expressed by Noy *nd NON; see above, p. 116 f. 


4, THE SIMPLE 7) Cw. 


In the Old Testament the scope of expressions like 80, 
“the life,” Deut. 30%; oOvnnh FI, “the way of life,” Jer. 
218; O° MS, “path of life,” Prov. 2”, does not extend be- 


1 Seder Rab Amram, ii. 219. 

* According to Baer’s Seder Abodath Yisrael, 588. But the formula is 
wanting in Seder Rab Amram and in Maimonides. 

* The “heir” (cf. «Anpdvouor SoAs aiwvlov, Tit. 37) would be nm: On the 
‘“promise ” of the life, see above, p. 103. 
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yond earthly life and well-being. The last-named phrase as 
used in Ps. 16% already seems to contain the idea of a 
happy existence after death. At a later date the idea of 
the life eternal of those risen from the dead attached itself 
to these verses, so that “life” could be put shortly for 
“eternal life.” Thus the Psalter of Solomon (14°) says of 
the pious: KAnpovoujcovow. fonv, and speaks of fon, 9°, 
without qualification, meaning thereby, according to 31% the 
“eternal life” In 2 Macc. 7 there is also found the 
abbreviated dvdotacis eis Conv alongside of els aiwviov 
avaBiwow Corns nuds avactnoe, in 7%. The treatise of the 
“Two Ways,’! generally supposed to be of Jewish origin, 
alone contains the expression “way of life.” The Slavonic 
Enoch (ed. Morfill and Charles) 30% also speaks of these 
ways. <A detailed description of them is given in the Testa- 
-ment of Abraham,? not, however, without marked Christian 
influence, which shows itself in the use of expressions from 
the Synoptists. Bar. Apoc. 427 represents that “ perdition ” 
and “life” one day will claim what pertains to each. 

The later Jewish literature has given the preference to 
the clearer appellation, “life of the age to come.” Never- 
theless there are found occasionally as correlatives: }", 
“they attain to the (eternal) life,” and 172, “they are judged 
(pass to eternal punishment),” Tos. Sanh. xiii, 2; b. Sanh. 
1033 It is only when “life” and “death” form parts of 
the same picture that they are always left without quali- 
fication. Thus Yokhanan (¢c. 260 A.D.) declares that those 
who are pious to perfection receive* the “Judge’s award 
(dméacis) of life” (ONY ‘DBIDN); and in the prayer 

1 See A. Harnack, Die Apostellehre und die jiidischen beiden Wege * (1896), 
57. As to the Jewish origin of the ‘‘Two Ways,” I have, however, grave 


doubts. It could hardly have been intended for the instruction of proselytes. 
2M. R. James, The Testament of Abraham (Texts and Studies, ii. 2), 88 ff., 
112 ff.; cf. 51 ff. 
3 Cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Taan. i. 140. 
480 inj. R. h. S. 572, while b. R. h. S. 16> speaks of a recording and seal- 


ing ‘‘ unto life,” ond. 
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which begins 7278 8271, it is said iby nin SIT NIN, “may the 
award of life be pronounced over us!”? The principle that 
“the medicine which brings life” (0% 0D) may also be “the 
poison which brings death” (AN) OD), is observed first of 
all by Benaya (c. 200 a.p.),* and afterwards by others, as 
Joshua ben Levy (c. 240).4 In the Samaritan author Marka,° 
God refers to Himself as nnw7 np N) AYN DB, “the stay of 
life, and the poison of death.” There should also be added 
the Pauline expression: dap é« Oavarov eis Oavatov, dap éK 
Cons eis Conv, 2 Cor. 23% 

It is quite conceivable that the detailed Greek phrase: 
# 0d0s 1) amdyovca eis THY Swnv, Matt. 74, may be derived 
from the simple 1) od0s THs Soms; cf. Aram. %9 NS, Targ. Jer. 
218; “07 NMIN, Targ. Jerus. I. Deut. 30% 4% The Old Testa- 
ment never contemplates a way as “leading” to some destina- 
tion. But in post-biblical literature we have Bar. Apoc. 85% 
“the way of the fire, the path which leads to Gehinnom” 
(Syr. samid anpot Savy sony emmy); and Ber. R. 9: 777 aM 
Nan DbiyT Yn? DINT NS M29, “which way is it that leads to 
the life of the age to come?” The Jerus. Gospel in Matt. 
74 uses sax, which is likewise known to the Jewish Aramaic 
of Palestine. Recourse is thus open to the Aramaic DN or 
baix, and if need be to 222. “The way that leads to the life” 
would in Aramaic be: nnd 7 (A307) ANITA NTI’, 

eioépxecOas eis THY Cory (Matt. 188, Mark 94) would 
be “Oe NNN, cf. p. 116, since NPY “NP bY, being in the 
late Targum to the Psalms (408), should not determine 
the selection. It may well be asked, however, whether the 


1 Seder Rab Amram, ii. 20°. 2 Cf. dixatwors fwis, Rom. 538, 

®° Siphre, Deut, 45, ed. Friedm. 82; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Taan. ii. 540. 

*b. Yoma 72>; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. i. 187; see also ibid. pp. 37, 262. 
The Aramaic form is 17 899 and NpiD7 NBD, as in b. Yom. 72 (Raba). 

5 Heidenheim, Bibl. Samarit. iii. 78, 

° ms in Aramaic is at least generally fem. not masc., as Gesenius-Buhl and 
the dictionaries of Levy represent. 

"That "1 is readily used as the defined form, see above; also Onk. Deut. 
30119 where "21 is put for the Hebrew o"n2, and Targ. Mal. 2°. 
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simple ) Sw7 is original in this connection. Judging from 
Matt. 19", where 1) Sw» represents fw) alwyvios, and Mark 
947, cf. vv.4%, where 7 Baocwrela tod Geod is used in its 
place, it is not improbable that as used in the words of 
Jesus—excepting, perhaps, Matt. 7° “—it might through- 
out be represented by ND2Y °0 or NYQWT NMDeD, 


5. THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE IDEA. 


With Jesus “ eternal life” and “life” form the correlative 
idea to expressions which denote eternal perdition. The 
popular Jewish term 03°] (Aram. form of 5373), Greek 7 
yéevva, is the one term whose use by Jesus is assured, since 
all three Synoptists record it among the words of Jesus. 
Less certain is To wip 7d doBeortov, based upon Isa. 66%, as 
it occurs among the words of Jesus only in Mark 9* (*), 
Peculiar to Matthew are: TO mip To aidviov (188), Kodacts 
aidvios (254°), % Kawos Tod mupos (13*),—this being occa- 
sioned by the ifmagery of the parable-—and 7 d7@deva (73), 
The last-named is required as antithesis to 7 Sw (714), and 
can therefore be reckoned as certain. Both “eternal life” 
and “Gehenna” have as necessary presupposition a judgment 
which awaits all men, in which the fate of men is for ever 
decided. There is thus involved a symbolism derived from 
a judicial process. The penalty of death threatens him who 
has been found guilty at the bar of justice; the gift of life 
is bestowed on him who is acquitted. In the final judgment, 
it is not the ending or continuation of earthly existence that 
constitutes the decisive issue; but either, on the one hand, 
the penalty of an eternal death by fire, the scene of which 
is Gehenna, which involves permanent exclusion from the 
theocracy; or, on the other hand, appointment to the eternal 
life which is consummated in the theocracy, or, in rabbinical 
terms, in the age to come. Hence “eternal life” radically 
means participation in the “theocracy”; and it is substan- 


II 
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tially the same thing whether it be the entrance into the 
theocracy or into eternal life that is spoken of. ‘The forgive- 
ness of sins should not be regarded, as by Holtzmann,’ as “ the 
negative counterpart of the beatitude (of the kingdom of 
God), the primary foretaste of the positive possession of life” ; 
it is rather the indispensable condition for entrance into “life,” 
but not a constituent element of the life itself. Nor is there 
any call for peculiar speculations in regard to the conception 
of “the life,” as being, according to Haupt’s definition? of 
» Con, “the sum-total of all that constitutes life in its fullest 
sense,—the true life.” The difference between the preaching 
of Jesus and Jewish views consists not in the idea of the 
“life,” but in what Jesus has to say of the theocracy, and of 
that righteousness without which life in the theocracy can 
never be attained. 


IV. THE WORLD. 
1, BOOKS IN WHICH THE TERM IS STILL UNKNOWN. 


Old Testament Hebrew has no term which would quite 
correspond to the Greek 6 cdcpos. The Alexandrian Version 
of the biblical books renders the “host” of heaven (S3¥) by 
0 Koopmos in the Pentateuch, Gen. 21, Deut. 4 173% This 
Greek usage, which belongs to an earlier period, is also 
adopted by the LXX in Isa. 241, elsewhere they use xécpos 
merely for “ornament.” The Book of Daniel still has D3 
NOS, where a term for world might be expected, Dan. 2% 39 
381 48-19 (without 52) 62 The Book of Sirach has KOO L0S, 
43°, for the Hebr. ‘TY, “ornament,” and 501, probably for 
noN5A, with the same meaning;* and al@y occurs 43° 46194 

1 Lehrb. d. Neutest. Theol. i. 202. 


* HB. Haupt, Die eschatologischen Aussagen Jesu, 85. 


® So S. Schechter conjectures, Jew. Quart. Rev. x. 206. The MS. Hebrew 
Text published by Schechter has nam ny, “to serve the altar,” 
* Here without equivalent in the Hebrew text. 
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for abiy, “eternity.”? In the Syriac version «ticwa aldvos 
also appears 38% as Nndyt NNDay, but can scarcely be correct. 
The original might probably have here used D?Y adverbially 
to mean “always.”? In 39? dvdpdv dvowactév (Syr. Nwow 
xnbyt) apparently reproduces poiy WI, “the men of olden 
time”; ef, Beiy niax, 441, or even OY ‘YN, also occurring in 44°. 
And just as aby, in the sense of world, is absent from the 
original of the Wisdom of the Son of Sirach, so it is not 
to be found in 1 Macc., Ps. of Solomon, nor in the Books of 
Tobit and Judith. No importance need be attached to the 
saying attributed to Simeon the Just (¢. 280 B.c.) concerning 
the three things on which “the world” (Deiyn) rests.2 The 
substance and the form of the expression are equally un- 
favourable to its authenticity. 

Nor, again, did the first* section of the Book of Enoch 
(chaps. 1-36), the original of which was probably in 
Hebrew,’ contain pbiy, in the sense of world. The terms of 
the Greek version: 6 Qeds tod aldvos, 12; 0 Bactreds Tov 
aiovev, 123; Kupie o THs Stkatocdyns Kuptevwv Tod aidvos, 2214; 
0 KUpLos THY alavav, 94; 6 BactrEds TOD aidvos, 2535-7 273, 


cannot be dissociated from the biblical expressions: O>1Y ON, 


Reuchl. oPy 720) ; ppiy b3 mrp, Ps. 145% In any case it 
may be assumed that the Hebrew original, from which the 
Greek version was made, everywhere employed the article, 
ie. had pbiyn DR, priya 72d, But the article, of course, may 


1 In additions to the Book of Sirach there occur xécpos, ‘‘ world,” 1618 18! ; 
xrlows, 1614 243, on which see A. Schlatter, Das neugefundene hebr. Stiick des 
Sirach. Der Glossator des griech. Sirach (1897), 133, 186, 140f. 

210i. Ess Ol: 3 Aboth i. 2. 

4 The first part of the Book of Enoch can scarcely be the oldest, and at least 
it cannot have originated at the beginning of the second century B.o., as R. H. 
Charles holds, The divine names 0eés, Bacideds, kbpios, ToD al@vos, TOv aldywy, 
currently used by the author, are scarcely in keeping with so early a date. 

5 The decisive proof lies in the Hebrew words contained in tle Greek version ; 
see R. H. Charles, The Book of Enoch, 325; A. Lods, Le livre d’Hénoch, lviff. 
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merely be intended to render the general conception more 
definite. It is not impossible that the article coupled with 
ndiy in composite expressions, gives the sense of “eternal.” 
Ié occurs Dan. 127, Hebr. n>iyn nm; Dan. 431, Aram. x>y 10, 
meaning: “He that liveth eternally”; Onk. Lev. Lg snby bes 
“the eternal life”; Gen. 9” smby 7, “for perpetual genera- 
tions”; Palmyr. xoby n3, “the eternal house” (grave), de 
Vogiié, 32, 34 (Galil. oy ™a, “cemetery,” Vay. R. 12); Palmyr. 
rnabyd, “for ever,’ de Vogiié, 21,23; and also xbyd, Targ. Isa. 
2.9% : Nmby iy, “for evermore,’ Onk. Gen. 13", cf. Dan. 27°; 
but elsewhere always undefined nbyd, “for ever,” eg. Onk. 
Deut. 1527; p2yd, Dan. 5”, Targ. Isa. 258. . 

Still, it is perhaps more probable that D>1Y when united 
with the article in the Book of Enoch does not merely re- 
present the adjective “ eternal.” pdiy 7D means “ eternal 
King”; diyn 429 is “the King who as ruler controls the im- 
measurable duration of the world” The Greek translator 
by his choice of aiév in preference to Kdcpos, shows he too 
was conscious of a time-concept. Thus poiyn in this section 
of the Book of Enoch has the same sense as it bears in 
Eecl. 34, where the second half of the verse makes it clear 
that the idea in view is the incomprehensible range of time— 
the consideration of which God has imposed upon the heart 
of man, despite man’s impotence to survey completely the 
works of God therein comprised.—With 6 aidv 0 péyas, Enoch 
161, little indeed can be done. The Greek text for that 
passage is doubtless in confusion. Perhaps pdiyn AID oY Tp 
Sinan stood in the original, and aimaa by mistake was taken 
with poiyn ; or else the variants: Sinan paa oY TY and AID Iy 
pdiyn, were blended with each other. Since, however, the 
context contemplates in any case an end of the abiy, it is 
evident that the author did not regard Doiy as signifying an 
entirely unlimited range of time. 

He can thus have in view the world-epoch extending 
from the creation to the judgment, and pdiy, in that case, is 
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differentiated from the idea of the “world” solely by its 
temporal element. But he may also, disregarding the “end,” 
give prominence to the infiniteness of the Ddiy ; and this he 
does intentionally, especially where the plural is used. 7p 
pobiyn is “the King of the endless succession of ages,” though, 
of course, even pbiyn 7p is not “the King of the world,” but 
He who controls infinite time. There is, then, no great differ- 
ence between the “God of the collective ages” and “the 
eternal God”; cf. Ass. Mos. 10’ “deus eternus”; 1 Tim. 12” 
6 Baciredls THY aiovey; Susanna LXX *, Theod. #2, 6 Oeds 6 
ai@vios; Rom. 1676 6 aieyos Geos. 

Here may also be named certain expressions which con- 
tain D>iY in the plural: obiya j139, “the Lord of the ages,” 
b. Yom. 87» (Yokhanan, ¢. 260); the liturgical phrase >2 1137 
pbiyn, “Lord of all the ages,” Seder Rab Amram, i. 27, 122, 
anes pnbdiyn a8, “ Rock of the ages,” ibid. 3°; sendy PN, “ the 
Strong One of the ages,” Targ. Isa. 264; say 12%, “the King 
of the Ages,” Targ. Isa. 6° 30%3, Ezek. 174, Zech. 14%, 

Of a similar nature are the expressions: els mdoas Tas 
yeveas Tod aid@vos, Enoch 94 (beside eds mdvtas tovs aidvas), 
10? 22 (els macas Tas Hpepas Tov al@vos), 14° 15°; cf. Gen. 
gi ndiy nab; Onk. noby 1D; Targ. Eccl. 7% Neoy vit ba, 
Eph. 3% eis mdoas Tas yeveds Tov aidvos Tov aiwvev. All 
the generations of “the world” are not here meant, but all 
the generations of “the current age” of the “ world-period.” 
In Enoch 9%, according to the correct text, Ta puotnpia Tod 
alévos, which are preserved in heaven, must signify “the 
mysteries of primeval time”; cf. wvarypiov ypdvo.s aiwvioss 
ceouynuévov, Rom. 16”. 

The Greek version of Enoch has also used 6 xocpos, 20” *. 
There, however, it is the host of the stars that is in con- 
sideration, so that xdoouos will be derived from 83¥; cf. 
p. 162. 

The section of Enoch called the Book of Similitudes, 
chaps. 37—71, the date of which is uncertain, mentions the 
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“creation of the world” only in later additions, 48° 691% 1” 18 
71%, Further, 48°7 must be considered an interpolation, 
because (1) it disturbs the connection between vv. ° and oe 
(2) v. merely repeats with variations the substance of v.°, 
and (3) v.? contains terms which suggest affinity with those 
of the late addition in 108° % ™. 

The section, chaps. 83-90, containing the Book of Visions, 
contains the phrase “God of the whole world,” 84%. It 
occurs in a very ornate doxology which belongs to the intro- 
duction to the Visions, and this part may very likely have 
been more recent than the Visions themselves. 

For the other sections of Enoch, see, further, under 3. 

From this review it appears that the use of nby or pbiy 
for “world” in pre-Christian times must at least be gravely 
doubted. It is also obviously improbable that the use of 
xoojos for world, which even among the Greeks did not 
originate early, should have prematurely modified the phrase- 
ology of the Syrians and the Jews. 


2. THE IDEA OF THE “ WORLD” IN THE SYNOPTISTS. 


Jesus says: To Ps TOU Kdcpov, Matt. 5%, in proximity 
with 16 ddas ths yijs, v.2; but the cognate passages, Luke 
11%, Mark 47 (Luke 87°), have no corresponding term. 
Still the pbrase in the account of the Temptation: mdcas tas 
Bacirelas tod Kécpov, Matt. 48 (Luke 4° m7. 7. B. Ths 
oikouzévns), may be brought into comparison; and in it 
Koomos could easily be referred to NAN, the learn ek 
Targ. Jer. 341 JON mie. 22, All the Synoptists have 
Kepdaivery Tov Kdcpov Odor, Matt. 162° (Mark 83°, Luke 9%), 
In Matt. 18" occurs oval T6 Kdou@, but the parallel in Luke 
17* omits T@ xooum. The gospel will be preached év 6r@ 
TO Koowp, Matt. 26% (Mark 14° eds drov rdv Kocpov), ev By 
TH otxovpévyn, Matt. 24! (Mark 131° efs mdvra ta &Ovn; cf. 
Luke 2447); see also mopevOévtes es tov Kocmov &tavTa— 
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Traon Tm KTice, Matt. 16%, and pabntevoate mdvta ta &Ovn, 
Matt. 28! The field in the parable, Matt. 13°8, is the world 
(Epiphanius: 6 «écpos ovtos), but the interpretation is not 
given in Mark 4 and Luke 8. Luke 12% speaks of ta é0vn 
Tod Koopov, but Matt. 68% has only ra é@vy. The world 
over which the signs of the end come is called 1 ofxovyévn, 
Luke 21%, but no parallels appear in Matt. 242% or Mark 
13“. Lastly, there occur also the expressions: did xata- 
Bors Koopov, Matt. 2554, Luke 11°° (but not in Matt. 23%) ; 
am’ apxis Koopov, Matt. 2471 (Mark 13 am dpyis nticews), 
amo (S€) apyfs Kticews, Mark 10° (Matt. 1948 only am 
apxijs). 

In this it is surprising that Matthew alone uses 0 Koopos 
with any frequency, its appearance in Mark and Luke being 
only intermittent. The only expressions common to all the 
Synoptists are dio xataBonis (apyfs) Kocpou (KTicews), and 
Kepoaivery Tov Koopov 6rov. As for the first, the citation 
from Scripture in Matt. 13° refers it to Ps. 787, where the 
LXX puts am’ apyjs for the Hebr. D7? 2. Thus it would be 
just the favourite term of the Targ. of Onkelos a TpEN, Sm 
former times”; see Gen. 28 3%, Deut. 24% 33771 As for dw 
apyns, Matt. 198, it may reproduce 8MD1P2 or NOIR jd. 
For the former, see Onk. Gen. 13°; for the latter, j. Kidd. 64°. 

Hence there appears to be some degree of certainty that 
Jesus employed the term poy in the sense of xdcpos only in 
the one instance, Kepdaivety Tov Kdcpoy ONov. 

In the case of “gaining” the whole world, as in that of 
“losing” one’s soul, there is involved a metaphor drawn from 
commercial dealings. This consideration will determine the 
Aramaic words to be presupposed. For “gain” and “loss” 
the Mishna uses 7>¥ and 7250, Ab. ii, 1, v.11; Bab. m.v. 4; 
cf. j. Bab. m. 10° In Aramaic “gain” is 738, j. Bab. m. 
8° 10%. To “make profit” and to “suffer loss” are Hebr. 


1 Qf, Targ. Isa. 414 where wp is rendered by porpyp. Of course xpby yD 
is also possible. 
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72¥) and DB), b. Pes. 50> (Baraitha); but also 72AbT and 
apnns, Vay. R. 34. In Ber. i 2 to “suffer loss” is TDD". 
In Aramaic the equivalent of the last is TDDN, j. Ned. 38%, 
while the Peal 1B, as it seems, j. Keth. 30%, means “ to end 
in ruin.” A verb for “to gain” other than MW, j. Ned. 39°, 
is not known to me; and this verb does not properly admit 
of taking an object with it. Hence there may be put? for 

The Palestinian proverb, b. Ned. 41%, applied to know- 
ledge (797), has some resemblance: 2 84 NPA ma na M2 NT 
"32 TID 3p NP NT DN 7D 13P NT MH2 TN, “he in whom it (know- 
ledge) resides has everything: he in whom it does not reside, 
what (after all) has he? this attained, what more is lacking ? 
if he has not attained this, what (after all) has he attained ?” 
Here we have the antitheses “to possess” and “not to 
possess,” “to acquire” and to “fail to acquire,” but they do 
not admit of being transferred to the saying of our Lord. 
Still the common correlatives “to gain” and “ to lose” may 
quite well be inserted without injury to the sense. For 
these, Aramaic offers 82? and 72)8, and the saying of Christ 
would be: WB] 738) NPY 22 NIP PS NwiNd md 7, With 
mw) Ii may be compared Ab. ii. 353 R. Nathan: “Every 
one who keeps a precept of the Law, keeps his own soul 
(nevID NIT WEI); and every one who destroys one precept of 
the Law, destroys his own soul (TaN S17 {w53),” 

The “whole world” is similarly referred to as a posses- 
sion in the dictum of Meir (¢c 160 ap.):* “When man 
comes into the world, his hands are folded together as if he 
would say,‘ The whole world is mine, and I take possession of 
it?” Gomis wy san ‘by iba otiya 52) On the other hand, 


1 Jerus. Gospel has, Mark 8° Vat. : mwan xody abo can’ jx wma nnd 73 ND 
10> (read om). 

> Cf Vay. R. 20: sym xpyID 7D Jy NpAM PID ON, “If the laughter is not 
unqualified, what good is there in merriment ?” 

3 Ed. Schechter, 39%. 

4 Koh. R. 5%; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. ii. 19. 
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nbiy is understood to denote “age” in the statement of 
Simeon ben Shetach (¢ 80 3.c.), who maintained! that the 
praise of the God of the Jews (on the part of heathen who 
esteemed the integrity of Simeon) was dearer to him than 
“the gain of this whole age” (smby ria b2 73ND). 

Of course the possibility also exists of setting aside even 
this solitary instance in the words of Jesus of the use of 
Dey =xdcpos. That might be done either by taking nnby in 
the sense of “transitory time,” or else by substituting terms 
such as SJOS 2, “the whole earth” ; SYIN) NY, “heaven and 
earth.” 


3. INSTANCES OF THE USE OF THE IDEA “ WORLD.” 


It is not surprising that Hellenistic compositions, such as 
2 Mace. (5 times), 4 Macc. (4 times), Wisdom (19 times), 
should use the conception and the term 6 koopos. Among the 
New Testament writers, the extensive use of 6 Kdcpos by 
John in the Gospel and Epistles is specially worthy of note—a 
use which forms an essential part of this writer’s nomenclature. 
It is much less frequently used by Paul, not being found at 
all in his Epistles to the Thessalonians; it occurs also in 
Peter and James, in the Epistle to the Hebrews, and in 
the Apocalypse. Of the Synoptists, Matthew, as remarked 
above, p. 167, has it most frequently (9 times); Mark, 
apart from 16%, only once; and even Luke only 3 times 
in the Gospel, and once only, 1774, in the Acts. The cognate 
term oixovyévn is found in Matthew only once, 2414; in Mark 
not at all; in Luke, however, 3 times in the Gospel (2! 4° 
215), and 5 times in Acts; and elsewhere only in Romans 
once, Epistle to the Hebrews twice, and in Revelation 3 
times. This choice of terms by Luke must be attributed to 
his desire of writing in biblical style. Despite the influence 
of the earliest Christian tradition in regard to the words of 

1j, Bab. m. 8% 
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Jesus, Paul in the Epistles to the Thessalonians did not yet 
require to use 6 Kécpuos; and thus his testimony agrees with 
that of the Synoptists in proving that for Jesus the idea 
had not attained to any importance. 

If we turn to the Hebrew compositions of Jewish litera- 
ture as yet unnoticed, we find that in the Book of Enoch, 
chaps. 72—82, the idea of the “created world,” 721 75% 8 
821-57, is certainly recognised. It may be left undecided 
whether in 81° “the King of the glory of the world,” 81° 
“the Lord of the world,” really meant “the eternal King of 
glory,” as in 753, and “ the eternal Lord.” 

Enoch, chaps. 91-104, contains the expression “to all 
the generations of the world,’ 103° 104°, where no time- 
limit is admissible, and the translation must therefore be “to 
all generations in perpetuity.” In 911, however, mention 
is made of the revelation of the righteous judgment before 
“all the world”; while the reference to “the world,” 911», 
as destined to destruction, is probably an interpolation, be- 
cause this apocalypse is not apparently cognisant of any 
destruction of the world. 

The Assumption of Moses speaks of the “world” (orbis 
terrarum) only in its framework, namely, 12 1* 1218.14.17 
118 1617 124, and not in the proper prophetic part, chaps. 
2-10. It is worthy of note that 1116 and 12* have in juxta- 
position “orbis terrarum” and “seculum.” For these, Hebr. 
offers 52m and pbiy, 

In the Apocalypse of Baruch two of the parts (chaps. 
27-29, 36-40), dating from before 70 a.p., do not mention 
the “ world.” It occurs, however, in the third of the older 
sections (chaps. 53-74) several times (54' 5623 7315), In 
the more recent sections the world is the subject of remark, 
31. 7 41 142: 13. 18, 19 914: 24 4815 498 832 8 8510. In general 
xnody is the corresponding Syriac word, so that the Hebr. may 
be taken to be poiy, Only in 3’, where the Syriac version 


1 Dominus orbis terrarum. 
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has xnayn beside xnby, the Greek o koopos must have stood 
as parallel to 6 aiév. In this passage DY and 53n might be 
proposed as the Hebrew original. 

In the book of Jubilees) it appears doubtful whether pbiy 
has been used for the idea of the “world.” Reference is in- 
deed made to “the ' generations of the world,’ 10’, but also 
to “the perpetual generations,” 4% 81% 21 3316 and to “all 
the generations of the earth,’ 6° 1274 19” (which has also 
the reading “omnes generationes seculi”); cf. above, pp. 
164f, 170. God is called “Lord of the world,” 253, 
but 25% “God of the ages” (Dey ‘>N), 138 “eternal 


God” (where there is another reading at least in the Latin 
version), and with special frequency “the Creator of all 
things” (see 292 1117 173 22%27), “Heaven and earth,” 
not “the world,” constitute His creative work, 2%. In the 
Flood the water fills “the whole world,” 5%. 

In the Second Book of Esdras, “ seeculum ” (Syr. xpdy) occurs 
with extraordinary frequency in the sense of the created 
“ world,” e.g. 39. 18.34 424 54. 49 655. 59 Wil. 30. 31. 70. 74. 132. 187 
820. 41.50 92. 5.8.18 1140, These passages cannot in every case 
be distinctly separated from those in which “seculum ” re- 
presents the idea of the “ on.” A Greek original would 
necessarily have had ai#v throughout, and Heb. 1? 11% con- 
firms this likelihood. The Hebrew original had Diy, 

The later Jewish literature abounds in instances of the 
use of D°Y= world. It must, indeed, be observed from the 
outset that a clear distinction of the meanings “age,” 
“eternity,” and “world” is not everywhere practicable. As 
soon as the geographical connotation of xdcpos had been 
transferred to Dbiy, the speaker could at will apprehend it 
as a magnitude either of space or of time. Whether the 
school of Shammai really originated the statement? that “the 


1 See the translation by &. H. Charles in Jew. Quart. Rev. vi. (1894) 184 ff, 
710 ff., vii. (1895) 297 ff. 
2 Eduy. i. 13; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann, i. 20. 
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world has been created” (adiyn 8123) solely with a view to 
propagation, is immaterial. But from the end of the first 
century abiy is so commonly used for “ world,” that it cannot 
be doubted that this name for the idea was then in general 
use. It has found its way even into the older Targums; see 
Onk. Gen. 3”; ef. Targ:. Isa. 51? sbya 1m, “the only one 
in the world”; Deut. 33% Nd2y TayNN AD, “ through His 
(God’s) word the world was made”;* in the Targ. to the 
prophets, Isa. 414 iby nya * ss, “TJ, Jehovah, created the 
world.” Joshua ben Khananya and Eliezer ben Hyrcanus 
(c. 100 A.D.) dispute concerning the mode of origin and the 
form of the earth, and the word they use is pdiy.2 Both 
agree that God has created? “the world” (Deiyn), A pro- 
clamation finds its widest extension if it goes “from one end 
of the world to the other” (Bib 7y1 Deivn 4IDD), according to 
Joshua ben Khananya.* Elezer ben Hyrcanus uses the same 
phrase to indicate the utmost range of vision. According to 
- Joshua ben Khananya,° “to destroy,” “to ruin,” may be ex- 
pressed by “to put out of the world” (O27 }2—N’sin), The 
“fathers of antiquity ” (BDY MiaN) are now become “ the fathers 
of the world” (Driya ni3as) according to Simeon ben Yochai ;7 
and the “ primeval mountains ” codiy "n) are the “ mountains 
of the world.’® Compare peiy niv2i, Gen. 4926, for which 
Onkelos has Noy rt 33), “the mighty ones of old”; Targ. 
Jerus. I. snby TN, “the great ones of the world”; in Marka, 
niaby wot, “the pious of the world,” Bibl. Sam. iii. 3; my‘a 
nabdys, “the prophet of the world,” ibid. 9% One encounters 
such expressions as: “to come into the world” csmbya NNN), 


1 Cf. John 1! 6 kdcpos 80 adrod (rod Néyou) éyévero. 

*b. Yoma 54>; b, Bab. b. 25°f.; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 186, 139. 

* Midr, Psalms 104'; Bacher, loc. cit. i, 184. See also j. Ab. z. 42°, which 
says God rules “‘the world,” whose shape is a globe, 

4 Mechilt. 56>f.; Bacher, loc. cit. 153. 

5 Siphre, Num. 136; Bacher, loc. cit. 154. 

6 Aboth ii. 11; Bacher, loc. cit. 162. 

7j. Chag. 774; Bacher, loc. cit. 18. 

8 Shir. R. 1; Bacher, loc. cit. 134, 
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Targ. Eccl. 3'* 47;1 “to come into this world” (77 spay) NNN)? 
ibid. 51°; “to come upon the world” csmdy bY NNS),? ibid. 14, 
Jerus. I. Deut 574; “to be in the world” (smbya mn),* Tare. 
Keel. 18; “to go out of the world” csmby "2 oN), ibidvel4;: 
“to judge the world” (xoby p>) Targ. 2 Sam. 237, we 
priybus m0 is, according to j. Shebi. 35°, the first day of 
the month Tishri, the day of the world’s creation. Lastly, 
“world” can sink down to the mere meaning, “the people.” 
sibya NOP m2,’ literally, “what is the voice in the world?” 
really means: “what do people say? what is being talked 
about ?” 

Of the world in its fullest sense, God is readily referred 
to as the Ruler, Hellenistic expressions no doubt helping as 
models; cf. 0 tod Kocpouv Bacvreds, 2 Mace. 79; 6 Kvptos Tod 
Koopov, 2 Mace. 1314; Seorotns maons tis Kticews, 3 Mace. 
22, Evenin Palmyra the “ Lord of Heaven ” (nowy) is called 
“Lord of the world,” by 87, on an inscription of the year 
114 ap. (de Vogiié, 73); and the Samaritan author Marka 
uses as names for God not only anbyt mn, “Lord of the 
world,” § nyby S555 an, “Lord of the whole world,’® but. also 
andy nado, “King of the world,” and npnbys nnbs, “God of 
the world.” These three Samaritan appellations, which re- 
call biblical prototypes (see above, p. 163), were in use also 
among the Jews. 

For “Lord of the world,” see besides Enoch 81%, 
Ass. Mos. 14, Jubilees 25% (cf. above, p. 171), a dictum 
of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (¢ 100) Driydyi 13139; 12 in the 


1 doveobat els Tov Kdcmov, John 1°, Rom, 5”. 

2 tovecOar els Tov Kbopov rodroy, John 9”, 

3 érépyerbar TH oikoupévy, Luke 21°°. 

4 van ev TH Koop, John 9°, 

5 ddiévar roy xbopov, John 16° ; é« Tob Kdcmov é&€pxeoOat, 1 Cor. 51°, 
6 xplvew Tov koopoy, John 12%”, Rom. 3°. 


73. Taan. 664, 
8 Heidenheim, Bibl. Samarit. ii, 10>, 112. * Ibid. 58, 
0 Tbid. iii. 10>. 11 Tbid, iii. 142, 


12 Mechilta 56°; Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. 1. 152. 
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Targums, NOY 22 in place of the simple #787, Onk. Ex. 
342, Targ. Isa, 31; NDeY “91, Targ. Eccl. 4% (cf. mi 
NIODI, i, aan. 68°); sby o2 jian, Targ. Cant. 5% Subse- 
quently the synonymous §?Y (87D) ") came into use side 
by side with nnoby 39, and appears, eg. Targ. Eccl. 54; 
Cant. 2% 83; Targ. Jerus. IL Gen. 221; Tob. 8% (Aram. 
text). 

As “ King of the world” God is called sby 7p (Cod. 
Reuchl. sempy 'p), Targ. Zech. 14", smby ua NID in the prayer 
beginning {P25 Dip}; in Hebrew, chiefly in the blessings 720 
poiyn, eg. Seder Rab Amram, i. 1°. 

“ God of the world” appears as sioby APN, Onk. Gen. 21; 
Targ. Isa. 407° 42°; cf., however, above, p. 163 ff. 

It is remarkable that none of these designations has 
found an entrance into the New Testament. Jesus says, 
Matt. 11% (Luke 1074), in an invocation of God, not xupte 
Tod Kocpov, but Kvpse Tod ovpavod Kal THs ys. Elsewhere 
we find: 6 aiwvuos Oeds, Rom. 16°; 6 Bacide’s Ta aiwvor, 
1 Tim. 1%. Only Rev. 11% speaks of % BaowAre/a tod Koopou 
as having become the portion of God and His Anointed. In 
2 Cor. 4 Satan is called by Paul: 6 @eds tod aidves tovrou, 
and by John (12%): 6 dpywv tod Kocpou TovTov. 

A mode of expressing the same idea without the use of 
the conception «écpos is exemplified in 7INT >D Hs, “ Lord of 
the whole earth,” Zech. 414 65; YIN) BYDY m2?, “possessor of 
heaven and earth,” Gen. 14%”; 6 kvpsos tod odpavod Kai 
Ths ys, Tob. 8° Vat.; Seordrns tay ovpavdv Kal THs yh, 
Judith 917; NIN, NYT NI, “Lord of heaven and earth,” 
in the prayer 20 M33" and in the Prayer for the Dead ;2 
NIN] WT NPN, “God of heaven and earth,” Tob. 8% 
(Aram. ). 

Of similar nature are the common designations: “God of 
heaven,” “Lord of heaven,” “King of heaven,” which have 


1 Zunz, Nachtrag zur Litgesch. d. syn. Poesie (1867), 1: yt) NxDy AND. 
2. M, Landshuth, Seder bikkur cholim, ete. (1867) 49. 
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originated not so much with the motive of sharply separating ! 
between God and the world, as of emphasising His power as 
Controller of the whole earth. Even the Phcenicians and 
Palmyrenians had a “Lord of heaven” (mw Syn), see above ; 
and a “Queen of heaven” (oswn nbn) was known in Judah 
even before the Babylonian Exile (Jer. 4418). It was quite 
a common predicate of Deity which the Jews applied to the 
God of revelation, when they began after the Exile to style 
Him “ God of heaven.” This is found notably in Nehemiah 
(1 2+ °); see also 6 Oeds tod otpavod, Judith 6; sw nbs, 
Dan. 238; s*2w NTN, Tob. 87° 10%: (Aram.); for “ Lord of 
heaven,” see Enoch 106%; Ass. Mos. 44; 8*2¥ N71, Dan. 
5; xv ID, Vay. R. 25; Net mp, Koh. R. 32; for 
“King of heaven,” see Dan. 4% sv 960; 3 Macc. 22 
Baotreds Tav ovpavev; Tob. 13%, Vat. Sin. 16 Sin. Bacireds 
Tod ovpavod. A rare parallel form to NWT NPN appears in 
DUT ND, the “ Word of heaven,” Targ. Eccl. 44, 11%. 

It is clear that the form of Judaism which readily chose 
to denominate God as “ Lord of the world” cannot fairly be 
credited with the belief that the world was “altogether fallen 
into the power of the demons and ripe for judgment.” 
Holtzmann ? holds that this became the average sentiment 
among the Jews, whereas in contrast therewith Jesus pre- 
ferred to adopt a positive attitude with relation to the created 
world and its blessings. But the pessimism of later Judaism, 
which expelled the joy of life, is connected with the thought 
of exile and not with a gloomier view of the condition of 
creation. The Israel which had produced Ps. 104 and the 
Song of Solomon was not yet extinct in the time of Jesus. 
And one must beware of supposing that the mixed popula- 
tion of Galilee was dominated by a conception of life which 
was peculiarly rabbinic. 

In the later Jewish literature there are likewise found 


1 Maintained by Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. Neutest. Theol. i. 50. 
2 Lehrb. d. Neutest. Theol. i. 179. 
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parallels to those expressions whose real use by Jesus was 
found open to question. The phrase: pas tod Kocpuov, Matt. 
514 go freely used by John (8%, cf. 3% 9° 124°), is Hellenistic. 
John 119 speaks of the sun as 70 dds Tod Koopov TovTOV. 
The light of the sun is referred to figuratively, Wisd. 18%, 
where the Law is called das 76 aia, “a Light for the age.” 
Similarly Israel is styled (Shir. R. 1%) a “light for the world” 
(Dpiyd mix), and according to Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Bem. 24%, 
God is “the Light of the World” (d2ix>y fix), It was said? 
of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus that he excelled the sun, which gives 
its light to this world only, whereas the light of the teacher 
illuminated both this and the other world. A similar figure 
is employed by the disciples of Yokhanan ben Zakkai in 
calling their teacher poiya 13,“ the lamp of the world” (so in 
Ab. R. Nath. 25), or be 32, “the lamp of Israel” (so in 
Ber. 28>). The lamp illuminating the darkness occupies the 
place of the light of the sun. 

“In the whole world” (Matt. 26%, cf. 24!) would be 
expressed by snby 223, As for eis 6dov tov Koopov, Mark 
14°, it may be recalled that Ney 3 is used to denote 
“everybody ” in Babylonian Aramaic. The Galilean dialect 
has, however, only NY D3, properly, “every people,” in the 
same sense.” Hence in that dialect “the whole world” will 
also stand for “ the whole earth.” 

Again for don tH Kticer, Mark 16", it may be pointed 
out that 8N3, literally, “ created beings,” was a passable term 
for “mankind.” The corresponding Hebr. niman was used as 
early as, by Hillel, « 10 ap. “Love mankind” is ex- 
pressed in his formula by N39 AN’ 173 


1 Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 78°; Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 352. 

2The xpoy $3 cited under the word aby by Levy in Neuhebr. Wérterbuch 
from j. Sabb. 10° is, on the authority of the Venice edition, to be taken as 
xpy 52, j. Bab. m. 8¢ really contains xpby “2; but as it there points back to 
the immediately preceding spy 52, it should be amended accordingly. So, too, 
in j. Ber. 4D xpdy *d13 does not seem to be original. 

3 Ab. i. 12, see also Ab. iii, 10, iv. 1, iv. 2; and for the Aramaic term 
soya, HEsth. R. 17; Vay. R. 22. 
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The “peoples of the world” (Luke 12°) are termed in 
Hebr. Dyn niws, as by Gamaliel 1! and Akiba (both ¢. 110 
A.D.);2 and in Aramaic this would be smpy "OX, though 
instances to verify it are awanting. 

And here D2¥n contains no suggestion, as Holtzmann ? 
supposes, that the peoples are regarded as alienated from 
God. The “ peoples of the world” is a name for the sum- 
total of the peoples existing upon the earth, just like ninavin 
YISt, “the families of the earth,” in Zech. 14%. “Since 
the beginning (creation) of the world” (see above, p. 
167) recalls D>iypy inna nbnmp, Ber. R. 3; Vay. BR. 25; 
Aram. sioby “ans Ket yo, Targ. Ruth 11; Targ. Cant. 82; 4 
ef. nmby mad NIN ND, “the second day in the creation of 
the world,” Targ. Cant. 8°; “since the beginning of the 
creation,” Jubil. 17% 


4. THE NEW WORLD. 


The unusual expression €v TH mradwyevnoia, Matt. 19 
(for which Luke 22°° has év ty Bacvrela pov), is distinctly 
Greek, and cannot be literally translated either into Hebr. or 
Aram. It must be attributed to the evangelist himself. 
The Jerus. Gospel ventures to replace it by the peculiar 
vn jot xnnbina, “in the regeneration.” The East Syrian 
version (Cur. Sin. Pesh.) despaired of a verbal reproduction, 
using NnINn soby3, “in the new world.” This, in fact, is what 
would have to be proposed in Jewish Aramaic also. The 
Apoc. of Baruch already uses, 44”, the term “the new 
world” (Syr. xnin xnby), and 572 “the world that is to be 
renewed ” (Syr. nannot xody). Eleazar of Modiim (¢ 100 
A.D.), in the citation given on p. 150) mentions “the new 
world” (vn dbiy), The Targums also know the term, see 


1 Pesikt. 12>. 

2 Mechilta on Ex. 152, ed. Friedm. 37%, 

3 Lehrb. d. neutest. Theologie, i. 179. 

4The Targ. Isa. 414, Hab. 1” even says nx an. 
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Onk. Deut. 32" xnanp THY NTT Nmpya, “in the world which 
He (God) will renew”; Targ. Mic. 74 THY Sy Nya 
NUAINNND, “in the world which will be renewed”; cf. Targ. 
Hab. 32; Jerus. I. Deut. 32. The phrase used by Onkelos is 
also found in the Kaddish prayer; see Seder Rab Amram, i. 
55, and Sopher. xix. 121 The renewal of the world is 
spoken of in ancient traditions given in b. Sanh. 92°, 97%, the 
latter passage being based upon a Hebrew document which is 
said to have been found in the archives (treasures) of Rome.” 

This “renewal” of the world has nothing to do with dype 
xpovev atokatactdcews mavTwy in Acts 3%, This is suit- 
ably rendered by the Syriac version in keeping with the con- 
text: 7 pos prot soa wd Nowy, “until the fulness of the 
times, touching all that” (God has spoken). The matters 
predicted by the prophets shall in their entirety be “ estab- 
lished,” ¢.e. realised, but not all things in general. Palestinian 

Unlike the verse just mentioned, the idea of the “new 
creation (creature)” is here in place—Enoch 72}, Jubil. 1”, 
of the time when God “renews His creation” (Syr. mony 
xna), Bar. Apoe. 32°; ef. 2 Esdras 7% incipies creaturam 
renovare (Syr. Jn2 nann7 nx Tny). Just as Paul, Gal. 6%, 
2 Cor. 51”, speaks of a Katyn xtiots, 80, too, Jewish literature 
is able to say that God fashions any one into a new creature 
(nwIN Ma — NIB), Vay. R. 29. 30; Pes. Rabb., ed. Friedm. 
146°; Midr. Ps. 29% While these instances have in view 
the real renewal of a person, the position of one who has been 
acquitted after judgment by God is merely likened to such 
a renewal by the Amora Yizkhak (¢. 280), when he repre- 
sents God as saying to Israel: “do penance in the ten 


1 See Dalman, Messianische Texte (1898), 25 f. 

* A. Wiinsche, Neue Beitriige, 233, renders according to the reading substi- 
tuted by the censor, ‘* Persian treasures” ; and M. Buttenwieser, Die hebr. Elias 
Apokalypse (1897), 59, even speaks of a ‘‘ Parsee” tradition. 

* See my treatise, ‘‘ Der leidende und der sterbende Messias,” 52, 66, 73. 

4 Pes, Ravb., ed. Friedm. 169°; Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. ii, 261. 
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days between New Year and the day of Atonement; then 
may I pronounce you free on the day of Atonement, and 
transform you into a new creature.” The address by God 
to Israel, given by Yose bar Kezarta, is very much alike, 
namely,' “ When ye are come before me for judgment at the 
New Year, and have passed out thence in peace, I reckon 
it to you as if ye were formed into a new creature.” 


V. “THE LORD” AS A DESIGNATION FOR GOD. 
1. NOT A NAME FOR GOD TO BE FOUND IN ORDINARY USE. 


Only in a few passages do the Synoptists put 6 «vptos 
as a name for God into the mouth of Jesus; and even in 
these the evidence is uncertain. Mark 5” has 6 xupuos, but 
the parallel, Luke 8%, has o @eds, and conversely Luke 2037 
has xvptos, while Matt. 22°! (Mark 1276) has 0 @eos. Matt. 
24”, by inverting the sentence through the use of the passive 
voice, dispenses with the «vpsos used in Mark 13”. The 
fact may thus be inferred from the Gospels that in His own 
discourses Jesus did not apply to God any Aramaic name 
equivalent to xvpsos. The usage in quotations from Scrip- 
ture will be specially considered under 2. In this respect 
Jesus did not adopt a mode of speech quite peculiar to Him- 
self. For an Aramaic name for God, directly answering to 
6 «vptos, never did exist among the Jews. When 6 kvpsos 
or dominus is met in Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, that 
implies merely that the divine name mn) was written in the 
original, which might be in Hebrew, and hence that there was 
no scruple in writings of this kind against employing the 
sacred name. It does not, however, follow that “the Lord” 
was a divine appellation really found in ordinary use. The 
significant transition from the divine name “Jahve” to the 

1j, RB. h, 8. 59°. 
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divine name “Lord” did not take place in the region of 
Hebraic Judaism! It is rather a peculiarity of Jewish 
Hellenism, and from that source found its way into the 
language of the Church, even of the Semitic-speaking part of 
it. For 8 in the Syriac of Edessa, and for 87) in the 
Christian Palestinian, there is no Jewish parallel. Not till 
a very late period was the Greek xvpsos in the form DY? 
adopted also among the Jews who spoke Aramaic. ‘The 
Jerusalem Targums on the Pentateuch,? and the Targums on 
Job and the Psalms, do indeed employ 5"’P; still it never was 
a term popularly used. 

The facts above stated do not exclude the possibility of 
designating God upon occasion as Lord of a particular person 
or persons. The Targum illustrates this by rendering ‘18 
“my Father,” Jer. 34%, by means of: 39, “my Lord.” In 
addition, there may be given the following examples, which 
at the same time supply evidence that the suffix of the Old 
Testament ‘.5x, in speaking of and to God, was by no means 
otiose. In prayer, God is addressed in Aram. as >, Ber. 
R. 13; in Hebr. as ‘359, j. Ber. 74; Siphra, ed. Weiss, 112°. 
Similarly in the Aramaic prayer, beginning 72‘) *¥ N23 the 
daughter of Zion calls her God "2 ‘DN, “my God and my 
Lord.” The phrase 8%2¥27 [%, “our Lord, who art in heaven,” 
is used when Israel turns to God in IPB Osp!,* as also in the 
prayer’ prefaced by the same words; and the older form 
NJ?) is seen in the prayer MAD] 1.5 The Levites say to 
Nebuchadnezzar, Targ. Sheni Esth. 12:° “How can we sing 
the praise of ‘our Lord’ (12) before thee?” after the king 
had just spoken of God as “ your mighty Lord of Jerusalem ” 


? This has not been sufficiently emphasised in my ‘‘ Der Gottesname Adonaj 
und seine Geschichte,” 80 f. 


2 See also Machzor Vitry, 387, 341. 

* Roman Machzor (Bologna, 1540), Selikhoth for the days before New Year ; 
cf. Zunz, Litteraturgeschich. d. synagog. Poesie, 18, 74. 

4 Baer’s Seder Abodath Yisrael, 229, 

5 Roman Machzor, loc. cit. 


* See M. David, Das Targum scheni nach Handschriften herausgegeben (1898). 
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( advan 827 $2). In words addressed to an Israelite, the 
Jews are called 7") ‘3, “the sons of thy Lord,” j. Khag. 77°; 
j. Sanh. 23°; j. R. bh. 8S. 58%. In relation to the community 
of Israel, God is “its Lord,’ 87%, Targ. Cant. 81, and AM in 
the prayer mentioned above, 7°Y #*¥ N32. In a popular way 
of speaking, b. Yom. 86%, God is called 7, “his Lord,” dae. 
of any one whose sins He forgives. Nimrod’s being styled 
“a hunter before the Lord,” Gen. 10°, implies, according 
to Siphra 111°, that he knew “his Lord” (i213), and 
rebelled against Him intentionally. In an address to King 
Nebuchadnezzar, the temple of God is called 7127 n'a, 
“the house of thy Lord,’ Ech. R. Peth. 23; and even of 
the locust it is said, j. Taan. 66%, that it bears the name ‘2)3, 
“because it executes the punishment decreed by its Lord” 
(POT SPT 1227). 

While the designation of God as “ Lord of any one” is 
comparatively rare in Jewish literature, the Samaritan Marka 
makes a copious use of it. According to him, Moses, in the 
presence of Pharaoh, calls God not only 5, “my Lord,” but 
also 17, “our Lord”; and the sea in an address to Moses 
ealls God 312, “thy Lord.” In his narrative the God of 
Moses is called n1.2 That may be pointed so as to read 
AM, “his Lord,” but also 7, “the Lord.” The latter must 
be assumed where 1 is vocative.2 In general, however, it 
is 77 that is intended, since Marka, when speaking for him- 
self as an author, usually writes M>,* “our Lord,” for God. 

_ Even on an Egyptian papyrus written in Aramaic a heathen 
god is spoken of as "819, “my Lord”; see CIS, i. 1. 144. 

To this use of “Lord” the Gospels have no real parallel ; 
for the similar expressions in the parables, which treat of the 
relation between master and servant, as in Matt. 244 (Luke 
1243), do not belong to this category. It is not in itself im- 
possible that the Hellenistic (0) xvpsos should have in some 


1 Heidenheim, Bibl. Sam, iii. 48° f. 2 Thid. 9%. 
3 Thid. 6% 4 Tbid. 189°, 1683, 
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measure supplanted the Aram. 872 when coupled with suffixes ; 
but in any case Jesus did not make an extensive use of 7), 
for His preference was to speak of God as “ Father.” 


2. SUBSTITUTE FOR THE TETRAGRAMMATON (n\n). 


Another question arises as to what Jesus actually said 
when occasion required the expression of the tetragrammaton 
in quotations from the Old Testament, eg. Matt. 2297 (Mark 
12°, Luke 102’); Matt. 224 (Mark 12°, Luke 20”). It 
may be accepted as certain that by the time of Jesus the 
divine name mn’ had long disappeared from popular use, and 
that in the public reading of Holy Scripture the word was 
replaced by ‘0x! It may be added that this practice, 
strangely enough, was followed in rendering the Scriptures 
into Aramaic in the worship of the synagogue,—a custom 
which the vocalised Targum texts indicate by the expedient 
that, along with the symbol commonly used for min’, vowels 
are given which require the word ‘4s to be pronounced, and 
also by the fact that they also put this same symbol for ‘7. 

From this it must not be inferred that ‘x, apart from 
the public reading of Scripture, was used in mere quotations 
from Scripture. Among the Samaritans? the custom is to 
substitute NDY, “the Name,” for the tetragrammaton; and 
this holds invariably, even in reading the Law. A. Geiger? 
was of opinion that the original Jewish usage was the same, 
and that later on, in imitation of the Hellenistic xvpzos, 
‘7% was introduced instead of NOY. This, however, is in- 
capable of proof. All that is assured is merely the Jewish 
custom of saying in citations from Scripture not ‘4x, but 
own, “the Name.”’* arly examples of the use of OU for 

1 See my treatise, ‘‘DerGottesname Adonaj und seine Geschichte” (1889), 36 ff. 
* See J. H, Petermann, Ling. Samarit. Gramm. (1878) 78. 
3 Nachgelassene Schriften, iii. 261. 


“Cf., e.g., the model given by M. Griinwald, Spagnolische und spanisch- 
tiirkische Schrifttafeln (1894). 
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the tetragrammaton—apart from Lev. 241 !©—may be illus- 
trated by the phrases: DW WB, “to pronounce clearly the 
tetragrammaton,” Sanh. vii. 5; 080 739, “to read the tetra- 
grammaton,” Sanh. x. 1; oWa bbe, “to curse by (using) the 
tetragrammaton,” Sanh. vii. 8; O82 oiov byw, « to greet by 
(using) the tetragrammaton, Ber. ix. 5; ef. owA-NS 722, “to 
curse God,” b. Sanh. 467, 567. From Yoma iii. 8, iv. 2, vi. 2, 
the high priest, in the temple on the day of Atonement, even 
appears to have begun the confession of sins with the words 
DYN NBN representing MN NIN O82 means “for God,” Shek. 
vi. 6; Yoma iv. 1. 

It may accordingly be inferred that in citations of 
Scripture Jesus was wont to use 0¥2 when He quoted in 
Hebrew, and 82¥% when Aramaic was used, but not 25%, de- 
spite the fact that the Gospels contain no trace of this 
usage,—which, indeed, would be unintelligible to Hellenists 
and Greeks. 

The biblical style of Hellenistic authors but not the 
Jewish-Hebrew ‘type of language is marked by expressions 
such as ayyedos Kupiov,? Matt. 12° 74 219-19 282, Luke 14 29; 
0 vaos Tod Kupiov, Luke 19; (6) vomos xupiov, Luke 273 39; 
Scxaropata Tod Kupiov, Luke 1°; dovdx) Kupiov, Luke 1°°; yelp 
xuptov, Luke 1%; dd&a xupiov, Luke 2°; ddvapus xvpiov, Luke 
517; 6 Xpuctds Kvpiov, Luke 27% A Hebraist, indeed, might 
also have written these expressions — which are mostly 
peculiarities of Luke—if he were consciously imitating the 
language of the Old Testament; but the popular mode of 
speech was quite different. In such locutions the name of 
God was either entirely omitted, as in oD"00, ning, wapan na, 
or else replaced by mere suggestions of the divine name. 


1 On the other hand, the reading owy, adopted by H. L. Strack, Yoma ili. 8, 
in the citation Lev. 168°, on the basis of MSS. collated by Rabbinovicz, and of 
old prints, is incorrect, and should be replaced by >. 

2 One must not seek to find in this ‘‘the angel of the Lord” of the Old 
Testament. dyyedos is defined by xuplov as a messenger of God. The reference 
is to one of the &yyedoe (708) Geo0, Matt. 22°, Luke 12%", See also p. 197. 
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VI. THE FATHER IN HEAVEN. 
1. THE ISRAELITISH-JEWISH USAGE. 


That God is the father of Israel is attested for the first 
time, Ex. 4”, in the words: “Israel is my son, my firstborn.” 
But while Israel here receives merely the first rank among 
the peoples, who all are sons of God, other passages refer to 
the Israelites as sons of God, in the idea that this can be 
predicated of them alone: Deut. 32°, Isa. 1* 30°, Hos. 21} 
Deut. 141, Jer. 314 31, Isa. 43° 45", Mal. 2! Correspond- 
ingly, God is called “father” of the Israelites: Deut. 32°, 
Jer. 6%) 315 isa, 6a'r-64'> Mak 1% PChrony 29%" the 
significance of this relation lay chiefly in the solicitude which 
the Israelites might expect on the part of God, and in the 
obedience which they were bound to yield to Him. The 
assumption is that the Israelites are the servants of God, and 
members of His family ; God on His part recognises the rights 
and obligations of the head of a household in relation to the 
members of the house? In Jeremiah (cf. 3* with 277), the 
Second Isaiah (43° 647), and in Malachi (2%), it is also 
affirmed that the “father” is the originator of the existence 
of the son, and hence God as the creator of Israel is his father. 

The son of Sirach has obviously maintained the excep- 
tional position of his people, whom God has likened to a first- 
born son, 3617. At the same time he makes an application 
of the idea of the fatherhood to the position of the individual 
Israelite. The individual is a being who has been called into 
existence by God, 23'* In this passage «vpue matep Kal 
déomrota (v.* Océ) Sos pov is to be retraced to ONY 3 aN mn 


1In Hos. 111132 should be read for ‘32, Further, the term in Hosea and 
Isaiah appears to have been one already current, not first introduced by these 
prophets. 

2 Israel as the ‘Shouse’ of God (ayn: ma), Hos, 81, Jer. 127, 

3 Cf, Ps, 429 oy dy, 
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"7, in which I cannot, like Cremer,! detect any influence of 
heathen views. The same applies to Sir. 51% In xdpuov 
Tatépa Kupiov wou we have only to replace xupiov by kvpzov. 
The original may have had: °278) ‘28 71, “ Jehovah my 
Father and my Lord”? The Book of Wisdom insists 
strongly on the idea that the righteous man has God for his 
father, not only by calling God, 2'°, “the father of the pious,” 
but also by its predilection for mais cupéov (see, ¢g., 21) and 
vids Oeod (218) as designations of the righteous man. God is 
addressed as 7atep, 14°. This application to the individual 
does not prevent the author from also calling the nation 
Israel the “son of God” (@eod vids, 18%). According to 
3 Macc. 57, God is for Israel a “ father.” 

In Palestinian circles, in harmony with the Old Testa- 
ment view, it is generally the Israelites as such who have 
God in relation to themselves as “their father,’—an idea 
which implies the love that God bears, in a special sense, to 
His own people in distinction from other peoples,—a love 
which has to be requited with obedience and trust on the 
part of its members. Thus the goal of Israel’s history 
is described, Jubil. 17", in these terms: “Their souls (of 
the Israelites) will attach themselves to Me and to all My 
commands, and My commands will return to them; and I 
will be to them a father, and they shall be My children. 
And they shall all be called children of the living God ; and 
every angel and every spirit shall surely recognise that these 
are My children, and that I am their father in sincerity and 
righteousness, and that I do love them.” In Tob. 134% God 
is termed “our Father”; “His sons” are the pious Israelites 
according to Enoch 62. In Ps. Sol. 17% it is said of them 
that they will be recognised by the Messiah as “sons of their 
God.” In the Pseudepigrapha the name of father is nowhere 


1 Bibl. theol. Worterbuch,® 752. 
2The Syriac version has: XpM5) 87222 NID NOM jD ‘x, which admits of 


being referred to: yin) Naa Alm oD AN. 
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used as a designation of God. The dicta of the Rabbis from 
the end of the first Christian century onwards, are the earliest 
source of instances. The “heavenly Father,” z.e. God, is con- 
ceived as the counterpart of the “earthly father,” as appears 
from a saying of Simeon ben Yokhai,c. 130 av. He de- 
clares that a wise son not only makes “his earthly father” 
(Y2NaY YIN) glad, but also “his heavenly Father” (B%2¥aY YIN). 
The love of his child is here the chief mark of the father. 
Akiba (¢c. 120 A.D.) says:? “The Israelites are beloved (by 
God), for they are called God’s children (Dip? D'J2) [it is due 
to] the exceptional love [of God that*] it was made known 
to them that they are called God’s children, as it is said, 
Deut. 141 ‘Ye are the children of Jehovah, your God.” 
The same idea is expressed by Gamaliel 1. (¢. 100 A.D.), who 
declared concerning Israel:4 {HIN OTP DIN Kya ws 
NBIN NBb1D jimoy DPN Se NWI, “since the beloved children 
provoked their heavenly Father to anger, He set over them 
an impious king.” The Israelites are full of confidence in 
having recourse to this “heavenly Father.” It is said in 
Rosh ha-Shana iii. 8, no author being named, that during 
the battle with Amalek it was not the uplifting of the hands 
of Moses that procured the victory for Israel, nor yet the 
serpent set up by Moses that brought them healing, but the 
fact “that the Israelites lifted up their eyes and directed 
their heart towards their heavenly Father” (poaRDD banew 
DwaY BMAX Dap pH AyD BP)” He it is who hears 
the prayer of Israel; hence the Kaddish® says: fnnidy 2apnn 


1 Siphre, Deut. 48, ed. Friedm. 84°; cf. Bacher, AgNd.) Lanny tt tede 

2 Aboth iii. 14. 3 Read nyt for nyt. 

4 Midr. Abba Gorjon 1! ; cf. Bacher, loc. cit. i. 96. 

° Esth. R. 1? has the Galilean form }:0y.2N2 yp, and inserts pray in front 
of Dip. 

6 Thus in Est. R. 1. 

7 So it should be read according to Manuskr. Miinchen, see Rabbinovicez, 
Varie Lectiones zu b. R. h. S. 29°. Of. Targ. Jerus. I. naan 219: 3339 [x 
~TNIO'D ow mad, “If he direct his heart to the Nant of the Word of Johavah, 

8 Seder Rab Amram, i. 13> 
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NOVI “MAN DIP Dx bD7 jnmyx, “may the prayers and 
tears of all Israel be accepted before their heavenly Father !” 
When every other refuge and hope fails, there remains for 
Israel nothing but the ery:! oyewaw sax dy qywind awd vp dy, 
“upon whom shall we put our trust? upon our Father in 
heaven.” It was not unknown to the Jews that the Christians 
claimed God for themselves as their Father. Thus Juda ben 
Shalom (¢. 300) said:? “God foresaw that the Gentiles would 
translate the Law, and read it in Greek and say, ‘we are 
Israel’ Then spake God to him (Moses), ‘See, Moses, the 
Gentiles will say, we are Israel, we are the sons of God’ (JS 
Diprby' W23).” See also p. 190 f. 

The following examples, which might easily be multiplied, 
illustrating the fatherly relation of God towards the indi- 
vidual Israelite, may here be adduced. Only two persons 
are addressed in the astonished exclamation of an aged man, 
j. Maas 50° “To your heavenly Father (8*2¥25 ji23aN2) ye 
give it not (an offering due to Him); yet ye give it to me!” 
Eleazar ben Azarya (c. 100 A.D.) speaks of the things which 
“his Father in heaven” has forbidden to him. Yehuda ben 
Tema (before 200) gives the exhortation:* “be bold as a 
leopard, quick as an eagle, swift as a gazelle, and strong as 
a lion ‘to do the will of thy heavenly Father’ (P28 {x7 nivye 
nwaw).” Of the same nature are also the words of Nathan 5 
(c. 160) commenting upon Ex. 20°, in the light of the period 
of religious persecution under Hadrian: “‘those who love 
me and keep my commandments ’—these are the Israelites 
who dwell in Palestine and give up their life for the com- 
mandments. Why art thou slain ?—because I have circum- 
cised my sons. Why art thou burned ?—hbecause I have read 
in the Law. Why art thou crucified ?—because I have eaten 

1 Sot. ix. 15 (anonym.),. 2 Pes, Rabb. 14°. 
3 See above, p. 96 f. 
4 Aboth vy. 20; b. Pes. 1124; cf. Bucher, Ag. d. Tann. ii. 556. 


5 Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 68; Vay. R. 82; Midr. Ps. 12°; cf. Bucher, Ag. d. 
Tann. ii. 437. 
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unleavened bread. Why art thou scourged ?—because I have 
done the ‘will of my heavenly Father’ (O’pWav’ NaN fx) 
This is that which is written (Zech. 13°): And they say to 
him, what mean these wounds? and he answers, they were 
inflicted upon me in the house ‘ of those who caused me to be 
beloved’ (‘238)—these wounds have brought it about ‘that 
I am beloved by my Father in heaven’” (DOvaY *aND 2382). 
Simeon ben Eleazar (c. 200) explained the statement in the 
Law regarding mixed textures (nuyw), as implying that who- 
soever wears such a vestment “is perverted” Gy) and 
“ alienates ” (ndp) 2 from himself “his heavenly Father.” In 
an Aramaic Haggada for the Feast of Weeks,> it is said of 
the Joseph of the Old Testament story: mad) mn? PEN 
NUT MAN?, “his face was turned towards the wife of his 
master, but his heart was directed to his heavenly 
Father.” 

The gradual adoption of the divine name “our Father in 
heaven” as a popular substitute for the then obsolete tetra- 
grammaton, is a clear proof that the view represented by 
H. H. Wendt requires considerable restriction. “In later 
Judaism,” he says,* “up to the time of Jesus there had been 
no development in the conception of God, in the sense that 
grace and truth were more strenuously insisted on as para- 
mount elements in the divine nature and character, leading 
in consequence to a greater readiness to apply the name of 
Father to God.” But “a greater readiness to apply the name 
of Father to God” on the part of the Jews is a historical 
fact; and Jesus adopted this term for God from the popular 
usage of His time. Judaism, above all, as it existed in the 
time of Jesus, must not be depicted according to the de- 
veloped system of subsequent Rabbinism, least of all when 
the excrescences in the latter are set up as the norm of 


1 So in Vay. RB. 32. 
2 Kil. ix. 8; ef. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. ii. 433, 
° Machzor Vitry, 342. 4 Die Lehre Jesu, ii. 144. 
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Judaism, and when all traces of genuine religious feeling 
which it exhibits are either overlooked or eliminated.! 

The instances cited above also show the incorrectness of 
the idea that the relation of God to the individual was not 
set forth until the New Testament revelation. Of course the 
individual Israelite was aware that it was only as a member 
of his people that he possessed the claim to and prospect of 
God’s help and patronage. But the Old Testament shows 
abundant traces of the conviction that God’s providence is 
directed not only to the people as a whole, but also to every 
single member of the nation. It was therefore nothing novel 
when the fatherly relation of God was also applied within the 
Jewish community to the individual. 


2. THE USAGE IN THE LANGUAGE OF JESUS. 
(a) My, your heavenly Father. 


The current designation of God, 6 watyp 6 év (roils) 
ovpavois (0 ovpayios), which never appears without an accom- 
panying pronoun (jou, 7uav, budv), occurs among the words 
of Jesus in Matthew 20 times, in Mark only once, 11%, in 
Luke not at all—although in Luke 11% his use of 6 watyp o 
é& ovpavod betrays his acquaintance with the title. The 
same motive which caused Luke to change 7 Bacirela tov 
ovpavev into 7 B. Tov Geod has here, too, been at work. <A 
mode of speech distinctively Jewish and not at the same time 
biblical had to be avoided. The Jewish carefulness always 
to make it clear through the addition of “in heaven” that 
“Father” referred to God, might seem superfluous to the 
Hellenist. 

The conception of God as father of the Israelites was not 
altogether unrecognised even by Jesus. In Matt. 15% 


1] have sought to urge a juster estimate of the religious condition of the 
Jewish community in the time of the second temple, in ‘‘ Das Alte Testament 
ein Wort Gottes,” Leipzig, 1896. 

2 gov is accidentally absent, as 6 rar7jp cov precedes in Matt. 678, 
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(Mark 727) He compares in a figurative way the Israelites to 
“the children” (réxva), the heathen to “the dogs” («uvdpuoe), 
which latter, indeed, also belong to the household, but must 
not be maintained at the expense of children But this 
point of view is by no means decisive in His designation of 
God as Father. Much rather is God regarded either as the 
Heavenly Father of His own disciples, Matt. 51% *- 4 61-9 14 
(Mark 11%), 6% 7" 184 23°, or else as the: Heavenly 
Father of Jesus Himself, Matt. 7% 10% 1259 1533 1617 
181° 19.35) He thus indicates the unique personal relation 
which subsists between God and, in the first place, Jesus 
Himself, but also between God and those who are His, who 
can be spoken of as “sons of the theocracy,’ Matt. 13°. 
At the same time, Jesus draws a sharp line of distinction 
between Himself and the disciples in purposely setting aside 
the usual Jewish “our Father in heaven,” where He Himself 
is concerned, and yet prescribing its use for His disciples, 
Matt. 6%. From this, too, it may be perceived that it was 
not the veneration of those who came after that first assigned 
to Him an exceptional relation to God, incapable of being 
transferred to others. On the Sonship of Jesus see, further, 
Fundamental Ideas, X. 


(b) My, your Father. 


In Jewish parlance it is unusual to refer to God in 
common discourse informally as Father without adding the 
epithet “heavenly.” It is only in prayers that a different 
course is followed. The fifth and sixth petitions of the 
“ Highteen Supplications ”°—the daily prayer which took 
form ¢c. 110 A.D.—entreat the working of penitence and the 
forgiveness of sins by God, whom Israel ventures to name, 

1In a somewhat different sense, Matt. 8!2, the Israclites as ‘sons of the 
kingdom” (viol rijs BactAelas) are distinguished from strangers ; cf. p. 115. 
? The ‘‘Shemoneh Esreh” (eighteen), for which see Schiirer, Hist. of the 


Jewish People, Diy. II. vol. ii. p. 85 f. ; and Dalman, Messianische Texte aus 
d. nachkanon. jiid. Litt. (1898), pp. 19-24. 
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firstly 19.38, “our Father,” and then 33D, “our King.” The 
petitions begin WNP wax ww, “bring us back, Our 
Father, to Thy Law!” and 338bM *3 4°18 925 nop, “forgive us, 
Our Father, for we have sinned!” So, too, a prayer in 
Tob. 13* Vat. has @e0s adtés mathip hpav eis Tavtas rods 
ai@vas (absent from Hebr. and Aram.). Akiba (c. 120) once 
brought rain in answer to a short prayer which began: 
32251 was, “Our Father and our King.”! The biblical 
phraseology was obviously the model in prayers, and in them 
there was no danger of ambiguity. 

Apart from prayers, the Targums show that great care 
was exercised against the use of the single word “ father” for 
God. The Targ. Jerus. IJ. Exod. 15%, it is true, makes young 
children in presence of their fathers say, in reference to God, 
“ He is our Father,” jR38 81 712 In that case the narrower 
designation by 8%2¥2 did not suit the occasion. Again, in 
Deut. 32°, where God calls Himself the Father of Israel, 
Onkelos renders 138 literally by 7338, while Targ. Jerus. IL. 
is singular in giving S2¥27 fH28. But when Israel calls 
God his Father, the Targumist does not venture to give a 
literal reproduction. For 338, Isa. 6316 647, he puts the 
whole sentence: [2 Y IND PN'’D NY JOIN, “Thou, whose 
mercy towards us abounds as that of a father to sons”; and 
in Jer. 319 he changes ‘28 into %2)39, “my Lord.” He had, 
however, no scruple in rendering the ‘38 as used by an 
idolater 227 by 82128, “our Father.” 

Jesus never, as it seems, addressed God in prayer as 
“My Father in heaven,” but only as “My Father.” It 
makes no difference whether the Greek has merely vratep, as 
in Matt. 11% (Luke 10%), Luke 22” 233+ 4; or 6 warnp, as 
in Matt. 1126 (Luke 10”), Mark 14°; or warep pov, as in 
Matt. 263% 42, For in each case the word to be presupposed 


1p, Taan. 25>; Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i, 330. 

2 Jerus. I. Lev. 22° j;nax, which has no meaning if uttered by God, should 
be changed into j:8, according to j. Meg. 75°. 

3 Still in Mal. 21° ax without suffix is replaced by say. 
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_ on the testimony of Mark 14% (cf. Rom. 8", Gal. 4%) is aBBa 
(S28), This is just the definite form, and therefore means 
strictly “the Father”; but during the obsolescence of the 
form with the pronominal suffix (‘28 still to be seen Dan. 5’) * 
it became the regular form for “my Father,” just as NX, 
“the mother,” was also said for “my mother.”? This Aramaic 
idiom has even found its way into the Hebrew of the Mishna.* 
There, too, it appears that 838 could be said in the name of 
several children, thus acquiring the force of “our Father.” * 
Hence it would not be impossible to derive watep in the 
Lord’s Prayer, Luke 11?, from 828, although in a prayer the 
more solemn form 8238, Galil. j338, “Our Father,” has 
greater probability in its favour. 

NIN, NIN as a title of address to God meant something 
different when used by Jesus to what was implied by 33209, 
qualified though it was by 28 of the Shemoneh Esreh and 
Akiba. The usage of family life is transferred to God: it is 
the language of the child to its father. 

Jesus also speaks of God as 6 watyp pov, Matt. 11” 
(Luke 10”) 20% 25%* 26%-°% The Father of the Son 
of man, He calls 6 matnp adtod (i.e. Aram. 38), Matt. 1627 
(Mark 8°). The Father of the disciples is 0 watyp tyav 
(H22N), Matt. 68 1072; 6 waryp adray (i728), Matt. 134; 
6 matTnp cov (AN), Matt. 64°18 Tt must be conceded that, 
for each particular instance, there is no certitude that even 
here Jesus used the appellation of Father without addition. 
It might be that every instance of 6 wartip pov, cov, td», 
not addressed directly to God, ought to contain the addition 
6 év ovpavois. This alone would correspond to the terminology 
of Rabbinic literature. Nevertheless the existence of a well- 


1 53x also occurs once Targ. Esth. ii. 14, according to MS. Orient 2375 in the 
British Museum. 

2 See Gramm. des jiid. pal. Aram. 157 f. 

3 Hg. Keth, ii. 6, xiii. 5; Ned. ii. 1. See 4. Geiger, Lehrbuch zur Sprache 
des Mischnah, 50. 

4 Bab. b. ix. 8; Shebu. vii. 7, 
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founded tradition remains quite possible, to the effect that 
Jesus did not closely adhere to the Jewish phraseology on 
this point, and that He did, in fact, sometimes speak ex- 
clusively of the Father, of Himself and those that were His. 
On this hypothesis the consequent omission of the supple- 
ment in Luke would appear to have some historical justifi- 
cation. 


(c) The Father. 


A special consideration is required for those passages in 
which, excluding cases of address, the simple o rat/p appears 
with no pronoun added. 

Luke 97° should be brought into agreement with Matt. 
167” (Mark 8°). Jesus can surely not have said that the 
Son of Man will come év rh Sd& adbtod Kat Tod Tatpos Kal 
TOV ayiov ayyédov, but év tH Son tod tatpos abtod pera 
Tov ayiov ayyéXov. Moreover, adtod is omitted in Luke 
merely for the sake of euphony, as it has been used just 
before. : 

In the saying of our Lord Acts 1’, 0 ratnp as uttered by 
Jesus would have to be retraced to 828, which might just as 
well represent 0 watjp pov. The saying would thus have 
been: “It is not for you to know times or seasons which My 
Father determined in the exercise of His own authority.” 
Still we may here have an expression which just slipped from 
the pen of the author, because it was otherwise familiar to 
him. 

There remain now only the passages in which 6 srarzp 
and 6 vios mutually condition each other, where no pronoun 
is admissible, namely, Matt. 11% (Luke 10”), Matt. 2436 
(Mark 13%), and Matt. 28%. Of these the first vindicates 
itself as an utterance of Jesus. When Jesus testifies that all 
things are delivered unto Him by “His Father,” and adds that 
only “the Son” and “the Father” are mutually known to 
each other, the statement may be understood as a reference 

13 
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to a real relationship which exists universally between a 
father and a son, and thus finds also an application as 
between Jesus and His Father. In that case o warp and 
0 viog were not used as theological terms, and S28 and N72 
are not unlikely equivalents. 

It is different with Matt. 249° (Mark 13°), where the 
angels and “the Son” are ignorant of something which only 
“the Father” knows. In this case the terms 6 vids and 6 
maTnp are not due to comparison with each other, but appear 
as a ready-made formula, and are therefore to be attributed 
to the influence of the Church vocabulary on the text. If 
ovdé of dyyeXor—ovdé Oo vids were taken separately as a 
supplementary illustration of the preceding ovde/s, then 6 
matnp, which alone would remain, could be referred to SAN = 
6 TaTHp pov, as the form used by Jesus, just as in the similar 
case Acts 17. It is, however, more probable that the original 
was, “not even the angels know it,” and that the ending, 
“nor the Son, but the Father only,” should be regarded as 
an accretion. 

A similar amplification of an originally shorter expression 
presents itself also in the baptismal commission, Matt. 2879, 
of which it is intended to treat specially in a later volume. 


VII. OTHER DIVINE NAMES. 
1. GOD (6 Oeds), 


All three Synoptists record the use by Jesus of 6 Oeos. 
This must appear somewhat surprising, if the language of the 
Mishna be brought into comparison. The tractate which 
most frequently afforded occasion for the use of divine 
names-—Pirke Aboth—has 0%, “Heaven,” 8 times; Dp, 
“the Place,” 5 times; 81 2 wiTpH, “the Holy One, blessed 
be He,” 3 times; and OY2¥ay PIN “heavenly Father,” ova 
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“the Name,” 12°83 “the Dwelling-place,” once each. But, 
on the other hand, DbN no less than ' (mm) occurs only in 
quotations from the Bible, the latter appearing also in a form 
of prayer. The tractate Berakhoth has 0%¥ twice, Dippn 
once; and DW0 and * appear only in prayers and quotations. 
Similarly the tractate Yoma has once each: dipaa, ya viTpI 
iT, OMY DIN; in prayers OW3; in Bible quotations ‘, but 
never DN, Frequently the divine name is entirely evaded 
by circumlocutions, or simply omitted. In a quotation, Gen. 
177 would have been written DION pbya, “in the image of 
God”; but where it does not form part of a quotation, eg. 
Ab. i. 15, Doya alone is expressed, the reader being expected to 
know that the image of God is meant. “Distinguished are the 
Israelites,” by P23n, says Akiba, Ab. iil. 14, meaning “ dis- 
tinguished by God.” In Ber. ix. 2 appears the prayer ji¥7 "7, 
“may it be well-pleasing,” without, however, expressing the 
necessary complement “before God”; and in Yoma i. 5 the 
high priest takes an oath for the due performance of his 
duties in the temple “by Him who causes His name to dwell 
in this house.” 

That this mode of procedure in the Mishna was no innova- 
tion, is evident from the fact that the Book of Esther entirely 
omits the divine name—not, as is sometimes supposed, owing 
to the irreligious disposition of the author, but as a result of 
his reverence for divine things. Again, the First Book of 
Maccabees, despite frequent mention of religious matters, has 
used pow, “ Heaven,” as a designation of God, only nine times 
in all, and never speaks of “God.” The Aramaic part of 
Daniel (Dan., chaps. 2—7) avoided the use of mn’, and denoted 
the true God by 8%v FeN, “God of heaven” (for which 4% 
has NOW 720, 5% MEY NIB), and by NPY NK or NPY, “the 
Most High God,” or “the Most High,” more rarely by NIDN 
sn, “the living God,” 627 ; siby n, “the Ever-living,” 4%. 
The simple NPN (= DYN) occurs only in 270 576, 

The course followed in other writings is not in every 
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case so consistent. But there was a means of guarding 
against possible profanation of the divine name by writing 
it so as merely to suggest it. The manuscripts represent 
mn by writing Yod two, three, or four times, also by modifi- 
cations like Ww and pp’, and by putting ‘n or 't for D8 when 
pronounced in place of min; ods appears as ody or ody, 
and xnbs as shy, xpox. In view of this expedient, it does 
not mean so much that the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha 
should use the biblical names for God. Least of all must it 
be assumed that the popular usage is reflected in these books. 
In regard to the tetragrammaton alone can the proof be 
shown that—through the influence probably of Egyptian 
religious customs—it had really vanished from common use 
among the people. But we may well assume that it was 
not very different with regard to the other special names for 
God, and that apart from prayers and benedictions they were 
little used. Jesus Himself indicates? that the ordinary 
custom in taking an oath was not to name God, but heaven, 
Jerusalem, the temple, the altar, the offering, one’s own head. 
He does not, however, sanction the opinion that, supposing 
an oath should have to be taken, God must be named in it, 
but teaches that it is better not to swear at all. Even He 
appears to approve the non-pronunciation of the name of God, 
and He at least conformed to the custom by avoiding the tetra- 
grammaton, and preferring the substitute “Heavenly Father.” 

In these circumstances it must be questioned whether 
the Gospels, in ascribing to Jesus a frequent use of 6 Geds, 
really reproduce the original form of what was said by Jesus. 
It is not unlikely that the evangelists set aside such terms 
as would have been unintelligible to the Greek and the 
Hellenist. 

Of course, “Father in heaven” cannot in every case be 
inserted for “God.” When, eg., mention is made of 6 @eds 
alongside of dvOpw7os, Matt. 19° (Mark 10°), and of 6 Oeds 

1 Matt. 5% 2316-22, 
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in contrast with paywvds, Matt. 6% (Luke 161), we must 
probably substitute—supposing NON, “God,” were to be 
avoided—either NY, “ the Name,”! or 8"2¥, “Heaven.”2 In 
some other cases it is possible to omit the divine name. 
When the accusation is brought against Jesus, Matt. 26%, 
that He had said: “I am able to destroy the temple of God,” 
there is every probability that His words had really been 
“this temple” (tov vadv todrov) as in Mark 14°, or “the 
temple” (rov vadv) as in Matt. 274 (Mark 15”). Again, 
Jesus says, Mark 12%, that they who are risen from the 
dead will be as “the angels in heaven” (dyyero év Tois 
ovpavois). The Aramaic for this would be s*ov2 sbp, 
which is certainly more original than the wording in Matthew 
(22%): dyyedou Ocod év TO ovpave, and much more so than 
Luke’s amplification (20°%): todyyedot xai viol Peod.—In 
order to avoid the expression “in the presence of God,” 
we have in Luke 12%9% 15 “before the angels of God” 
(€umrpooev—évarriov—tav ayyékwv tod Oeod). In these 
cases Tov Geod should clearly be erased, as it partially defeats 
the intention of the phrase. The occurrence of éumpocbev 
Tov TaTpos ov Tod év ovpavois in Matt. 10° as parallel to 
Luke 128° shows how the same point may be reached in 
another fashion. See also under 5. 

On the other hand, no scruples need attach to the use 
of o Oeds in the prayers which Jesus, Luke 18%, puts 
into the mouth of the Pharisee and the publican—even 
although, in the case of the Pharisee especially—a more 
elaborate form of address to God might be expected. But 
6 Oeos must not, as is done by Delitzsch and Resch, be 
rendered by Dire, which would be a very uncommon -form 
of address. If one assumes Hebrew as the language of the 
Pharisee’s prayer, the word used would be TDR, “my God” ; 
if the publican prayed in Aramaic, the word would be TON, 
That Jesus Himself, though using Aramaic while praying on 

1Cf, p. 182 f. 2 Cf. Fundamental Ideas, VIII. 7. 
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the Cross, said } Oy was due to the fact that His prayer was 
expressed in the words of a psalm. 838, “ Father,” was the 
form of address to God in prayer which was peculiar to 
Jesus.” 


2, THE HIGHEST (tyucTos). 


The divine appellations jy 58 and {Y first appear in the 
mouth of non-Israelites, being used by Melchizedek, Gen. 
1418f. and by Balaam, Num. 24'6 The author’s intention 
of implying that the Deity revered by these men was the 
true God, is by this means realised. Thereafter, in the 
Psalms, ihey is not infrequently adopted by Israelites,? ey. 
wy nim, Ps. 474; by onde, Ps. 573; Thy ON, Ps. 78%; 
indy, Ps. 9%. The son of Sirach has oy by, 46° 4879; while 
in dependence on a preceding noun, he prefers the simple 
hoy, 41+ 422 4420 494, The Aramaic part of Daniel has 
weby and NY IPN, and also makes use of the Hebrew whey 
im: the ‘combination Disiry wrap, (718. 22.25.27, Further, the 
“Most High,” as a divine title, occurs Tob. 4", Judith 138 
(6 Oeds 6 Boros), Ass. Mos. 10’, in all the sections of the 
Book of Enoch (see Charles on 99%), often in the Bar. Apoc. 
(see Charles on 171), and repeatedly in 2 Esdras. Onkelos 
puts ANDY for jhey in Gen. 14%, Num. 241% In Rabbinic 
literature, on the contrary, this name for God is extraordin- 
arily rare. The Palestinian Abbahu (about 300 A.D.) is said, 
b. Sot. 40%, on one occasion to have styled God ANDY, There 
is thus good ground for the opinion that iNey did not really 
belong to the popular speech, but characterised the language 
of religious poets and authors following a biblical style. 

Holtzmann * detects in NY, as a divine title, a symptom 
of the “abstract colourlessness of the conception of God in 
the post-prophetic age” (der Epigonen), inasmuch as he holds 


1 On this verse see above, p. 53 f. 2 See above, p. 191 f. 
2 Of. 7. K. Cheyne, The Origin and Religious Content of the Psalter, 83 f, 
4Lehrb. d. neutest. Theologie, i. 49. 
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that Judaism in its use of OTN, the divine title of the legal- 
istic period, had already begun to accentuate the metaphysical 
idea of God to the detriment of the religious contents of the 
prophetic conception of God. But DYIDN is in no way the 
name of God which distinguished the so-called legalistic 
[nomistisch] period. The Priests’ Code makes it quite clear 
that the God of Israel and of the Law chooses to be known 
as mn’. And how ney or OFX should be more colourless 
than the Tetragrammaton as understood by the Jews accord- 
ing to Ex. 314, it would be hard to tell. Moreover, it does 
not agree with Holtzmann’s theory of a retrogression that 
ney in the time of Christ should be replaced by designations 
like “the Holy One,” “our Father in heaven,” the first of 
which is of prophetic origin, while the second even implies 
an advance beyond the prophetic mode of speech. 

Only once, Luke 6%, is tyuoros ascribed to Jesus; and 
the expression there is viol iypictov, for which Matt. 5° has 
viot Oeod, and Matt. 5 viol tod matpos tuay Tod év ovpavois. 
According to Mark 5’ (Luke 8%), a man with an unclean 
spirit addressed to Jesus the words: uié Tod Oeod Tod inpiotov. 
But Matt. 87° does not give tod tpiorov. Luke, however, 
delights in tvoros as a name for God. He says: vids trpic- 
tov, Gospel 1%; Sdvvayis trictov, 1%; mpodyrns iiorou, 17 ; 
0 tictos, Acts 74; S0dd0e tod Oeod Tod tnpictov, 16". 
So, too, we may suppose viol tiorou, Luke 6%, is due to his 
personal predilection. The hypothesis is probable that the 
expression viol iyicrov in Ps. 82° LXX (Heb. 815), which, 
indeed, in its context has quite another sense, indicating the 
exalted rank of those so entitled, was in his mind when he 
chose this epithet. The primitive wording of the expression 
is preserved in its earliest form by Matthew—viol rod mwartpos 
ipav tod év ovpavois, Aram. N2V27 PIAS 132, 
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3, THE BLESSED ONE (6 evdAoynTés). 


€ 


The high priest uses the words 6 vids tod evAoynTod, 
Mark 14°, for which Matt. 26% gives 6 vids tod Oeod. The 
construction in Mark, assuming the intention was to refer to 
the Messiah as the Son of God, would, in fact, be more prob- 
able than that in Matthew on the lips of the high priest. 
“The Blessed,” however, is, as a rule, in Jewish literature 
only added to “the Holy One” as an appendix? in the 
formula: 87 72 wip, “the Holy One, Blessed is He,” 
Aram. 817 12 NYP, on which see below. The simple 7724, 
“the Blessed One,” Ber. vii. 3, forms an exception. Even in 
Palmyra, indeed, God can be spoken of as: xmbyd mov 3, 
“ He, whose name is to be praised for ever,” de Vogiié, 74, 76 
(111 AD.), 77; see also Enoch 771 “the Ever-Blessed.” 


4. THE POWER (7) Svvapts). 


The Synoptists with one consent relate (Matt. 26%, Mark 
14°, Luke 22) that Jesus was condemned by the Sanhedrim 
when He announced that He should sit “at the right hand 
of the Power” (é« defsav ths Suvauews). In the interest of 
his readers Luke adds tod Oeod by way of explanation, 
and thereby obscures, as in other cases (see p. 197), the 
nature of the idiom. Hegesippus (in Eusebius, ii. 23), in 
an allusion to this statement, attributes to James the words 
ex deEidv Tis weyadys Suvduews, with which may be compared 
Acts 81, where Simon Magus is called 7 Svvapis tod Oeod 
4) KaXoupévn joeyddn. The sorcerer was really spoken of as 
“God,” and tod Geod as well as caXoupévn are additions due to 
Luke, The adjective “great” marks the “ Power” as super- 
human, just as “the great Holy One” in the Book of Enoch 
(see below) is the unique possessor of this attribute, i.e. God. 


Paul also has as an appended epithet eddoynrds els rods aldvas, Rom. 12 9°, 
2 Cor. 11°, 
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On the other hand, the exclamation on the Cross, % Svva- 
pls pov 4 Stvapts wou, as found in the “Gospel of Peter,” is” 
probably occasioned by Aquila’s version of Ps. 22? (according 
to Husebius, Demonstr. Evangel. x. 8, either éoyupé pov or 
ioxvs pov). The sense is not that the strength which was 
His own, but the Power which for Jesus is God, had left 
Him ; cf. the address to God “ my strength,” Wy Ps. 59? 5 see 
also Ex, 157, Ps. 467 81% One need not therefore assume, 
as Harnack! does, that the author had taken offence at the 
confession of being forsaken by God. 

The statement in Matt. 14% (Mark 614) that “the powers 
do work in Jesus” (at duvapers évepyodow év atte), may arise 
through a misunderstanding of its Aramaic antecedent: N23 
m2 fiaynt, “ mighty deeds are done by Him”; cf. Matt. 112! %. 

To show that 7 dvvapus, in the saying of our Lord pre- 
viously mentioned, really stands for “God” and is based 
upon 81323 in Aramaic, we may cite the following instances 
from Jewish literature, which at the same time will indicate 
the extent to which the literal meaning of the term has 
disappeared from view. Ishmael (¢. 100 A.D.) begins a quota- 
tion of words spoken by God with the formula: it was said 
“by the mouth of the Power” (77237 °B)?2 In Aboth d. R. 
Nathan, 37, appears the expression: it seemed good in his 
eyes and “in the eyes of the Power” (773333 ‘3 y3). Meir 
(c. 160 A.D.) says, b. Sot. 37%, that, owing to the situation of 
the temple in his territory, Benjamin was “the host of the 
Power ” (Coe PBVAN), An anonymous saying in Siphre® 
has in place of “God” “the Power that is above,” Oe inis 
nbyD. There may also be compared Targ. Isa. 3374, which 
hee 7 N23 for the simple mn, and Targ. Isa. 48 where 
nN appears for “23, My right hand ” (2.e. God’s). 

1 4. Harnack, Bruchstiicke des Evangeliums und der Apokalypse des 
Petrus *, 65. ¢ 5 
2 Siphre, Num. 112, ed. Friedm. 33°. For the same expression, see j. 


Sanh. 288, 
3 Siphre, Deut. 319, ed. Friedm. 136», 
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A kindred expression, not, however, to be found in the 
Gospels, may also be adduced: 73'2y ny3, “the Most High 
Knowledge” (=God), Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 89°, Aram. 
byot xmya, Jerus. I. Num. 275; cf. pdve cop® OG, Rom. 
Lor, 


5. THE HOLY ONE (6 Grytos). 


Although Gyios as a name for God is found in the New 
Testament only once, 1 Pet. 1%, where it is suggested by a 
quotation from the Old Testament, it does not seem irrelevant 
to observe that there was a divine title YP, “ the Holiness” ; 
see, ¢.g., Siphre, Num. 112, ed. Friedm. 33° Of the same 
nature is the much used 87 43 NYT, “the Holiness, Blessed 
be He”; see j. Makk. 314, j. Bab. mez. 12°, Ber. R. 78, Targ. 
Isa. 50", Targ. Esth. ii. 51, Kaddish. The Hebrew equiva- 
lent, curiously enough, is Si Wa wip, “the Holy One, 
Blessed be He”; see, e.g., Aboth iii. 1, 2,iv. 22. The prototype 
of the latter appears in the biblical $81 wi5p, eg. Isa. 1027 
497, and Wimp, Isa. 40%, and occurs frequently also in the 
Book of Enoch, as “the Holy One,” Enoch 1? 93"; “ the 
Holy One who is great,” 13 101 14! 25% 841 922 976 986 
104°. 

It might readily be supposed that in the term NYP ™, 
“the Holy Spirit,” the word SYP became in reality a name 
for God, so that 70 wvetua tod God would represent it more 
accurately than 70 mvedua TO dyrov. But in that case terms 
like WIP ™, “Thy Holy Spirit,” Ps. 5135, wIpt xm, « My 
Holy Spirit,” Targ. Isa. 421, would be impossible. And yet 
it must be maintained that the addition of SYP is expressly 
meant to specify Divinity as an attribute of the Spirit. As 
regards content, therefore, there is no difference between “ the 
Spirit of God” and “the Holy Spirit.” Moreover, SYP 0, 
not NTN mm, is the common Jewish expression; and when 
Jesus uses év mvedpats Oeod, Matt. 12%, the original would 


* Cf. xyqp ois9, “from the mouth of the Holiness,” Targ. Lam. 3°, 
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be the Aram. 8’? 13, unless the preference were given to 
the fuller form suggested by Matt. 102° Nowa NaNt ANNA, 
“by the Spirit of My Father in heaven.” 

The Targums have conjoined 9, wherever in the Old 
Testament it is not expressly called the Spirit of God, either 
with YIP or 7823 to make it clear what Spirit was contem- 
plated; see ‘YIP 1 for ‘N, Jerus. I. Gen. 6%, Targ. Isa. 5924, 
Targ. Joel 37; 78832 1 for inn, Onk. Num. 11%; xvap nn 
for ™, Onk. Gen. 45% (Jerus. I. 98922 9), In Jewish 
literature it is so unheard of to speak of “the Spirit” (975), 
when the Spirit of God is meant, that the single word “ spirit ” 
would much rather be taken to mean a demon or the wind.! 
In the account of the Baptism, where Luke (3%) has ro 
mvedpa TO aytov, while Matthew (31°) has mwvedwa Oeov, and 
Mark (1) 76 veda, it is only the first that would be 
probable in a Hebrew primitive gospel as Y7>3 07; while 
m2 based on Mark, as proposed by Resch in his 33v* "735, 
would be quite impossible. Resch’s Hebrew in (28): S14 
mi mpta nj AVATNS, could at best only signify: “and he 
saw the wind coming down in the form of a dove.” Again, in 
Matt. 41 ro wvedua cannot be simply reproduced in Hebrew. 
What is offered by Resch (2): M2 M2790 yw an 8, would 
have to be translated, “then was he carried into the wilder- 
ness in spirit.” In the same way % Tov mvedpatos Bdac- 
¢npia, Matt. 12°), is unsuitable on the lips of Jesus, and tod 
aytov, as in v.*2, must be supplied. Similarly év mvevparu, 
Matt. 22%, should be supplemented as in Mark 12% é to 


€ if 
TVEVHATL TO aylo. 


1JTt may perhaps be mentioned that even in recent times a missionary 
evoked the scorn of the Jews by using the term 17 without qualification in 
his address. 

2 Such translations could not be avoided by Franz Delitzsch, as he had to 
copy the idiom of the Synoptic texts with all their variations ; but in a pro- 
fessing Hebrew original they are intolerable. 
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6. THE MERCIFUL ONE. 


Only in Rom. 91% 6 éAewy Oeos does “the Merciful ” ap- 
pear in the New Testament as a designation of God; cf. 
3 Mace. 57 6 éXeruwv Geos. The son of Sirach (501) already 
had the simple 5:72 as a name for God. On the inscriptions 
of Palmyra, 822 occurs as an epithet applied to deity (de 
Vogiit, 75,77, 79); and in Jewish literature it often appears 
as an independent title, eg. j. Sabb. 3° (Simeon ben Yokhai, 
c. 140 A.D.). See also the prayers, [23¥ N2I277 and FIN NINM, 
Roman Machzor, for the days before New Year. It was 
thus an obviously natural thought that the children of the 
Heavenly Father ought to be “merciful,” to be in accord 
with the fact that God is “merciful,” oixr/ppwv, Luke 6%. 
Similar admonitions are, accordingly, often given by the 
Rabbis; see, eg. j. Meg. 75° fiom ja NyOwWA POND PNA NDB 
NINA PIM, “ according as We are moved to mercy in heaven, 
so should ye be merciful on earth”; cf. Jerus. I. Lev. 2278, 
where the protasis runs: N¥2W2 }M jRINT NOD, “as our 
Father is merciful in heaven.” 


VIII. EVASIVE OR PRECAUTIONARY MODES OF 
REFERRING TO GOD. 


1. THE VOICE. 


To the evangelic narrative and not to the words of Jesus 
belong the expressions: dev éx Tdv oipavav, Matt. 317 (Mark 
1%, Luke 3” ¢€& otpavod), and gwv é« ths vedérns, Matt. 
17° (Mark 9", Luke 9°), The mention of heaven and of the 
cloud, in these cases, is due to the fact that, immediately 
before the voice is alluded to, the heaven and the cloud are 
involved in the context. Luke speaks only of a “voice” 
(¢ovn), Acts 10% 15 1179 and in 731, after the biblical 
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manner of a “voice of the Lord” (fav) xupiov). It is only 
in John 12%. and Rev. 10*® 14'8 that the source of the voice 
€x Tod ovpavod is not suggested by the context. 

This “ voice” is heard when God is said to speak audibly 
to the sense of hearing. It is obviously a means of avoiding 
the notion that God should speak without any medium in 
the world. And hence it is not meant that the “voice” is 
any peculiar “ being” or mediating hypostasis. 

Nor again is any idea entertained of an imperfect type of 
divine revelation. The phrase is merely precautionary. Its 
aim is to indicate that the incident is miraculous, and it does 
not warrant any direct inference as to the nature of the 
supramundane God. 

The expression appears first of all Dan. 478 Now jp bp 
>B3, “a voice fell from heaven”; see also Bar. Apoc. 
13! “a voice came from on high” (Syr. snmp jo xnw dp), 
cf. 22%, Instead of the simple bp, later Jewish literature 
inserts the fuller Nop nj3, Hebr. Sip na, which, however, means 
no more than “sound, voice,”! though, as a rule, it causes the 
omission of “the heaven.” The ordinary form here is: NPB) 
Nop nia, Hebr. DOWN 1D OD “a voice came forth,” the mention 
of heaven being unusual, as b. Sanh. 11% D»¥'0 yp Sip na nas, 
“a voice was given from heaven.” In this literature also 
the voice was not at the first regarded as an inferior form 
of revelation, since we have here to do with the one and 
only mode of divine intimation. The endowment with the 
Holy Spirit, in the sense of the old prophecy, was something 
more exalted,? only because the divine element in it assumed 
a permanent relation to the inner life of an individual, and 
did not make itself heard merely from without and at intervals. 


1 See my article ‘‘Bath Kol,” PRE ii.? 443f., where details are given to 
show that two species of the voice must be distinguished, (1) one which was 
really and miraculously caused by God directly, (2) one which was a human 
utterance, heard by some chance, to which was attributed the significance of 
a divine intimation. 

2 Incorrectly advanced in my “‘ Der Gottesname Adonaj,” 58, note 1, 

3 See the Baraitha, b. Sot. 48>; j. Sot. 24>, 
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2. SWEARING BY HEAVEN. 


Swearing by heaven, év To ovpave, Matt. 5°4 23%, is 
looked upon by Jesus as equivalent to swearing by God. 
He thus implies that a real name of God was being inten- 
tionally avoided, whenever the throne of God was named 
instead of God Himself, but not that “ heaven ” itself is meant 
as a divine name. Jesus affirms that an oath of such a kind 
is still an oath, which, if once taken, must be kept (237%), 
though it is better to avoid it in general (5%). Against the 
form of the expression as such, Jesus urges no objection. 

In Siphre, Deut. 304, ed. Friedm. 1471 D'9¥9 appears 
as an asseveration. As a matter of fact, swearing in the 
name of “heaven and earth,” according to Shebu. iv. 13, is 
not regarded as the oath of a witness; hence refusal on the 
latter’s part to give evidence is not regarded as a culpable 
offence. On the position of Judaism in relation to oaths, see 
“ Der Gottesname Adonaj,” 60 ff, 68 ff. 


3. REWARD, TREASURES IN HEAVEN. 


Jesus speaks of a reward é€v Tois ovpavois, Matt. 5% 
(Luke 6% év r@ ovpave@), of treasures ev ovpave, Matt. 62 
(Luke 12% év tots odpavots), 1971 (Mark 10%, Luke 182 éy 
ovpavois). Here “in heaven” stands for “with God”; ef. 
Matt. 6! rapa 76 Tatpi tpav TS ev obpavois; and Jesus merely 
means that the recompense of completed work or the com- 
pensation for what is sacrificed in this world, is made ready 
by God even now, in so far as the “theocracy” is assuredly 
destined to come for the righteous. Any mystical pre-exist- 
ence of “reward ” or “treasure” is in no way contemplated. 
Cf. above, p. 129 f. 

In agreement with texts of Scripture like Ps. 312 


See also E. Landau, Die dem Raume entnommenen Synonyma fiir Gott 
(1888), 16, 
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Tay AI_BY WY FIO 31 19, “how great is Thy goodness which 
Thou hast laid up for them that fear Thee,’ and Prov. 27 
mvAA pwd jBY', “He layeth up salvation for the upright,” 4 
Tobit (41) speaks of divine remuneration for him who pays 
wages when they are due, and (4°) of a “goodly provision” 
(Oéua ayafov)? which man by the exercise of benevolence 
makes for himself against the day of necessity. “He who 
practises righteousness, lays up (O@ncavpéifer) for himself with 
the Lord ‘life, ” Ps. Sol. 9% Bar. Apoc. 14! says that 
the pious forsake this present age without fear, because they 
have with God “a provision of works, kept in treasure- 
chambers” (Syr. S182 WH NTavT Ndn). See also 2 Esdr. 
7” “est tibi thesaurus operum repositus apud altissimum ” 
(Syr. xomp md pot NTayT YN—H ANN), cf. 8%. It is to 
be observed, in these cases, that the treasure is laid up “ with 
God,” which also confirms the view that “in heaven” in the 
words of Jesus is amere synonym for this expression. 

Later Jewish literature also affords in this connexion the 
expression: O° D'Yy8 Niyn 53D, “ to lay up the fulfilment of 
commandments and good deeds”;? see Ber. R. 9; Vay. R. 4; 
Deb. R. 1. According to Peah i. 1 (anonym.), there are 
certain pious services, the interest of which is enjoyed in this 
age, while the capital (M?) remains over for the future age. 
King Monobazos (¢. 10 A.D.) retorts to his relatives, who find 
fault with his beneficence:° “My fathers gathered treasures 


1 See also Targ. Isa. 33° Ty, maw ryix 7 Nd, to them that fear God 
is the treasure of His goodness appointed.” 

2 Syr. Nna7 NXnDD, Aram. a» pnan, for which read ay pn5in (droOHxn), Hebr. 
371) ADD MNSIN) Wy. 

8 See the definition of 1>:p Pes. Rabb. 48¢: ‘To him who possesses it, it is 
disagreeable to disturb it: if he is forced by need to deduct from it, then he is 
ever busy to make up what was taken away.” Hence npip is an inalienable 
capital. 

4¥or the idea of reward in Rabbinic doctrine, see Ff. Weber, Jiidische 
Theologie” (1897), 279 ff., 302 ff. That there also exist in it opinions which 
tend to mitigate the insistent attitude in the idea of recompense, will be shown 
elsewhere. 

5j. Peah 15>; b. Bab. b. 11% 
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upon earth; I, in heaven: my fathers gathered treasures 
which yield no interest; I, such as yield interest: my fathers 
gathered them into a place over which the hand of man has 
power ; I, into a place over which man’s hand has no power: 
they gathered gold, I gather souls; they gathered for others, 
I for myself; they for this age, I for the age to come.” All 
these passages merely have in view some form of book-keeping 
on the part of God. The good words recorded by Him are 
merely so many claims to future recompense. Even the Targ. 
Isa. 2416 is not, as Meyer? holds, intended to suggest things 
really existent in the other world. According to the Targumist, 
the prophet says: mya moyia 7 ) ITS spray? ws om 
9 DANN, “the mystery of a recompense for the righteous was 
revealed to me, the mystery of a chastisement for the wicked 
was made manifest to me.” That is, the prophet learned 
what the things are which the righteous and the wicked have 
to expect as reward and punishment. 

In contrast with this, a celestial pre-existence of the 
reward might possibly be presupposed in Shem. R. 45, 
where God is represented as having shown to Moses “all 
the treasure-chambers of reward” (73% jn ww niyis °3) pre- 
pared for the righteous; and also in Shir. R. 74, Deb. R. 7, 
where Abba bar Kahana (c. 300)? represents God as address- 
ing the Jews thus: “Preserve ye yourselves by fulfilling the 
law and by good works, and I will preserve for you treasure- 
chambers overflowing with all the blessings of the world” ;$ 
of the same nature is also Targ. Jerus. II. Num. 233 fi2’ap 
spss spbyd xuowian sizvay van iad jn a9 UN nD NPY, “Blessed 
are ye righteous! what a noble reward is prepared for you 
with your Father in heaven for the age to come!” Still, in 
this case, the other sense is possible. 

1 Jesu Muttersprache, 83. 
2 Cf. Bacher, Agada d. pal. Am. ii. 499 f. 
* For the term nv31 ix, ‘‘ treasure of merits,” Charles in Bar. Apoc. 1412 


cites Sabb. 31%, He is misled, however, perhaps through Weber’s Jiid. Theo- 
logie, 279, 
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4. WRITTEN IN HEAVEN. 


The names of the disciples are written €v tots otpavois 
(€v T@ odpave), Luke 10”, ie. the disciples as such are 
known to God and are kept in remembrance. “In heaven” 
stands for “with God.” The allusion is to the “book of 
God” in Ex. 323%, and the “book of the living” in Ps. 69%, 
in which all the righteous are enrolled; cf. Isa. 4°, Dan. 1214 
Of this the Book of Enoch also speaks, 473 1041: “your 
names stand inscribed before the majesty of the Exalted”; 
108% “the book of life and the books of the holy ones.” 
Jubil. 307° has: “he is entered in the heavenly tablets as 
a friend and an upright man”; cf. 307. The Targum to the 
prophets supplements Isa. 4? in the sense in which Jesus 
also appears to have interpreted the text, making the life 
DYnn to be “the eternal life” (82°Y 9). The school of 
Shammai would seem to have spoken of a registration unto 
life and unto death,? b. R. h. 8. 16°; but in Tos. Sanh. xiii. 3 
the requisite térms for this sense are wanting. On the 
other hand, Yokhanan? (c. 260) takes note of three “ lists” 
(nivDP2"2)—one for the righteous, one for the wicked, and the 
other for an intermediate class—into which, as it seems, 
names are from year to year entered afresh at the beginning 
of the year. 


5. BEFORE THE ANGELS, BEFORE GOD. 


Over the sinner that repents there is joy évémtov trav 
ayyérov Tod Geod, Luke 15”, or €v T@ ovpave, ibid. v... By 
that is meant that there will be joy in the presence of God, 
or, strictly: God will rejoice. 

1 This book resembles the list of citizens among the nations and cities on 
earth, and must be kept distinct from the book of good and evil deeds; see 
R. H. Charles on Enoch 47°. 


2 See Bacher, Agada d. Tann. i. 18 f. 
$j. R. h. S. 574; cf. Bacher, Agada d. p. Am. i. 331, 
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The Son of Man will acknowledge His confessors and 
disown those who have denied Him, éumpoo@ev (€vomuov) THY 
dyyédwov tod Ocod, Luke 12%. The reproduction in Matt. 
10% éumpocbev Tod matpos pou Tov év ovpavois, shows what 
is really meant, namely, an acknowledgment in the presence 
of God, for whom the angels are substituted merely to avoid 
the use of the divine name. In Jewish literature this idiom 
is unfamiliar. It is exceedingly probable that it should not 
be assumed as falling from the lips of Jesus either, and that 
it was Luke who inserted “the angels” in place of a term 
which appeared to him less intelligible. In his source he 
will have found the expression “before Heaven” (Judean 
wv DIP, Galil. NY "BP), an echo of which occurs Luke 157 
“in heaven.” The Palestinian Talmud Kidd. 64° shows that 
wow BP was in actual use. 

Even the sparrows are not forgotten “in the sight of 
God” (évémiov tod Oeod), Luke 12°, i.e. God does not forget 
them. To get the words of Jesus here, 0 @e0s would have to 
be converted into “ heaven,” or, following the parallel in Matt. 
10”, into “your Heavenly Father.” The former is recom- 
mended by the saying which shows some affinity with 
Matthew’s mode of expressing the idea: N? Sl) "y930 BY 
NID, “not a bird perishes apart from Heaven,” j. Shebi. 38°; 
cf. Ber. R. 79. Luke’s form of the expression is recalled by 
the dictum of Ishmael ben Elisha (¢. 110 a.p.):! “there is 
joy in the presence of ‘the Place’ (d4pan "IBD nny vw), when 
those who provoke Him to anger disappear from the world.” 
So, too, it is said, Siphre, ed. Friedm. 139: “ when ‘ the Place’ 
(O4p1a7) judges the peoples, there is joy in His presence (ANDY 
WI 871); but when He judges Israel, it is, as it were, with 
regret (35? mon wv o12933),” “There is no forgetfulness before 
the throne of Majesty,” according to a saying of Simeon ben 
Lakish (¢. 250 a.p.).2 In j. Maas. sh. 56% the question is 


1 Siphre, Num. 117, ed. Friedm. 379; cf. Bacher, Agada d. Tann. i. 256. 
2b. Ber. 82; cf. Bacher, Agada da. pal. Am. i. 397. 
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asked: “is there then sleep before God?” and Midr. Ps. 121? 
positively affirms: “there is neither sleep nor sitting ‘on 
high’ (Mey2»).” In Ab. v. 2 it is pointed out how God de- 
ferred the Flood “in order to show how great is longsufferance 
‘in His presence.’” Speaking generally, the accomplishment 
of actions is attested or denied before God, when those 
activities are in question which God Himself either does or 
does not do. 

Even “ volition” might not be directly predicated of God. 
It is true, Luke 12 has: evdoxnoev 6 ratnp buov, but Matt. 
18" gives: ov« éotw Oédrnpa Ewrpocbev Tod TaTpos vuav 
Tov év ovpavots, “it is not the will of (before) your Father 
in heaven.” Instead of “it has pleased Thee,” Jesus says 
in addressing God, Matt. 1176 (Luke 107): oftws evdoxia 
éyéveTo €umrpoobév cov, “so it was well-pleasing in Thy sight.” 
These are not Old Testament usages. The last-named in- 
stance recalls the formula often used in prayer: WIPO As7 0, 
“may it be well-pleasing in Thy sight”; see, ¢g., j. Ber. 7°; 
Aram.  D7p jo" NM, Targ. Cant. 744; SYIP PD myI NM 
N17 72, “may it be well-pleasing before the Holiness, Blessed 
be He,” Koh. R. 324 One may also compare Onk. Gen. 
2817 * DIP jd M2 MIT NINN, “a place, which has regard 
from before Jhvh”; and Numb. 148 * D7? N22 Ni) BN, “if we 
find favour before Jhvh.” 
) To the expression of Matt. 18%* there corresponds in the 
Targums : ra DIP. NWI, “it is the will of (before) Jhvh, to 
...” This phrase is used to replace the Hebr. 17 /5h, 
“Jhvh was pleased to,” Targ. Judg. 137, 1 Sam. 2”, and 
Isa. 53%, which has the form: ? YI N7 "DIP. Though 
not suggested by the Hebrew text, it appears in Ezek. 1”. 
Its antiquity appears from its use in 1 Mace. 3° ws 8 ay 7 
Oana év ovpave, Syr. NWT N Woy ODP NPI ONT TPsx, “as 
may be the decision before Him who dwells in heaven.” 


1 According to Midrash Khamesh Megilloth, ed. Salonica, 1593, not in ed. 
Pesaro, 1519, nor Venice, 1545. 
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As divine honours are rendered to a king, so it comes to 
pass that in Egypt men spoke only “in the presence of the 
king,” not “to” him One speaks “before” the king (259, 
Aram: DIP); also in Esth: 1°72) stam, 2 = 27. 86 617, 
That prayer is offered “ before” God is stated more frequently 
in the younger books of the Old Testament than in the 
earlier books. And consistently with this tendency, the 
‘arguing never represent man as speaking “to,” but “ before ” 
(27P) God; men blaspheme and provoke to anger not “ Him,” 
but “in His presence.”? Hence it is not surprising that it is 
also said that man sins not “against” God, but “before” 
God. In Gen. 20°, which treats of a matter between two 
men, the Hebr. b NOM is rendered in the LXX by dwapravew 
ets, and in Onkelos by ? 37; but in Ex. 32%8, where the sin 
is against God, the same Hebr. ? SOM is rendered in the 
LXX Alex. dwaptavew évémvov, and Onkelos 01? 3m. Daniel 
(68) affirms that he has done no wrong “before” the king. 
According to j. Sanh. 28>, King Ahab complained to Levi, 
the Amora, whose teaching was prejudicial to the character 
of that king: J21P MM my yD myn nD, “what is my sin 
against thee, and what ill have I done before thee?” This 
reverent mode of address is here used to an ordinary man. 
With respect to God, the prayer ‘5: ‘N15 has, as a matter of 
course : 9p? on, “we have sinned before Thee.” It is 
different in the statement of Ps. 51° 39m ‘nson 712 1 
‘mby aya; for here poya goes with 319, and the rendering 
should be: “against Thee alone have I sinned, and that which 
is evil in thine eyes I have committed.” Luke, however, 
conforms to the usage under consideration, when in his 
Gospel 1518! the prodigal son says to his father: “I have 
sinned even against heaven (eis rdv odpavov) and before thee 
(é€v@ridv cov).” The motive here is not that the father in the 


14, Erman, Agypten, 109. 


2M. Ginsburger, Die Anthropomorphismen in den Targumim, 22f., $2 f., 
41; G. Dalman, Der Gottesname Adonaj, 57. 
3 Seder Rab Amram, ii, 21>, 
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parable stands for God, but that the son speaks with befitting 
reverence towards his father. Luke will thus have inter- 
changed the prepositions e¢s and év@mvov for reasons of style. 


6. BOUND, LOOSED IN HEAVEN. 


What the disciples of Jesus bind upon earth is reckoned 
“in heaven” also as bound; what they loose upon earth is 
also loosed “in heaven,” Matt. 181% The same is said in 
regard to Peter, Matt. 16% (with éy tois ovpavois). The 
antithesis is doubtless here intended to lie between the 
disciples, or Peter, on the one side, and on the other [not 
heaven, but] God. Even when Jesus says that He has power 
“on earth” (émt ths yhs) to forgive sins, Matt. 9° (Mark 27°, 
Luke 54), the meaning is that He does so here on earth just 
in the same way as is done by God in heaven. 

With the foregoing use of the phrase “in heaven,” the 
Rabbis are not always in agreement when they speak of “ the 
court of justicé which is on high,” pynby nt M3, as, eg., In 
j. Ber. 14°; j. R.h.S. 58"; j. Bikk. 64° Often, indeed, that 
is also a mere phrase intended to avoid naming God;! but 
sometimes, too, the idea entertained is, that God with the 
angels forms a real court of justice. The principle, which 
Holtzmann in his Commentary on Matt. 161%? refers to as 
generally acknowledged, that the heavenly Sanhedrim will 
confirm the conclusions of the earthly, does not, however, 
hold so extensively. Certain specified matters, such as the 
regulation of the Calendar, have been entrusted by God to 
the supreme council in Israel, and by this agreement He too 
appears to be bound? In the Targum Cant. 8% God says 
to the community of Israel: “let me hear the Law, the sound 
of thy words, when thou sittest to acquit and to condemn; 


1 Cf, eg. Midr. Ps. 57? where sn 37g win takes the place of jPyDPY p32 WR, 
j- Ber. 14°, 

2 See also Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. neutest. Theol. i. 50, 

Syma he 8; b/Pis besikt., 53>. 5 cf.j ber. 14°. 
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and I will consent to all that thou doest.” That does not 
mean that in all things God subordinates His resolution to 
that of the community of Israel; it is merely the interpret- 
ation and application of the Law that He has placed in their 
hands. 

According to Tanna Eliyyahu rabba 29,1 a ban pro- 
nounced on earth has even enhanced validity before God. 
It is there said, “to any one who is excommunicated ‘ below’ 
(mab) for one day, even if he has been freed from the ban, 
there is ‘on high’ Gre) no release for seven days.” Here 
“on high” quite corresponds to the expression in Matthew. 
On the other hand, “ Heaven” stands directly for “God” in 
the epithet o%v p12, “banned by Heaven,” b. Pes. 113%. 

This recognition on God’s part of earthly decisions of 
justice, attested by the Rabbis, is left far behind when the 
belief is expressed that in certain circumstances the divine 
authority must even give way before that of the pious person. 
In dependence upon such biblical passages as 2 Sam. 233%, 
Job 22%, Eccles. 8* 5, it is made out, j}. Taan. 67% (ef. b. Sabb. 
63°), that “ the Holy One, Blessed be He, makes His deter- 
mination invalid, if it contradict the determination of a pious 
person”; b. Mo. k. 16°,2 “I, God, rule over men; who rules 
over Me? The pious—for I enact and he annuls?” and 
j. Taan. 67° “Even if I (God) say thus, and thou sayest 
otherwise, then thy word is valid and Mine invalid.” 

The terms déev and Avew used in Matthew can be 
referred only to XPS and SW in Aramaic. As may be seen 
j. Ber. 5°, eg., these are the technical forms for the verdict 
of a doctor of the law who pronounces something as 
“bound” (DS, j. Ber. 6°), ie. “forbidden,” or else as “ loosed ” 
(Ww, j. Sanh. 288), ae. “ permitted ”—not, of course, in virtue 
of his own absolute authority, but in conformity with his 
knowledge of the oral law. Consequently the statement of 


1Cf. Yalk. Shimeoni, i. 745. 
2 Cf, Bacher, Ag. d. pal. Am. ii. 127, 
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Jesus would mean that His disciples—in virtue of their 
knowledge of His oral teaching—will be able to give an 
authoritative decision in regard to what the adherents of the 
theocracy may do and may not do. To this it must, however, 
be objected, (1) that Matthew can hardly have understood 
the saying of our Lord in that sense, because déey and 
Avery do not in his Greek mean “forbid” and “permit”; 
and (2) that the context, at least in Matt. 1818, has in view 
an exclusion from the community. If the supposition be 
rejected that Matthew has misunderstood the statement and 
has set it in a connection originally foreign to it, the only 
remaining option is that the terms “ bind” and “loose” were 
really taken from the aforesaid use of the legal schools, but 
that here no emphasis falls on “ permitting ” and “ forbidding ” 
as such, but only on the final significance universally attach- 
ing to the word of him who has authority to “ permit” and 
“forbid.” The context goes on to say in what direction that 
verdict is regarded as being operative. 

The thought is similar to that associated with the figure 
of the keeper of the keys. Isa. 2272 shows how Shebna [for 
the time being] has the key of the house of David upon his 
shoulder; if he opens, none shuts; if he shuts, then no one 
opens. That does not mean that Shebna is the palace door- 
keeper, but that he is comptroller of the household, to whom 
the management of all the king’s domestic concerns is en- 
trusted. In allusion to this passage, it is said in Rev. 37% 
of Christ, that He has the key of David, and that He, as 
rightful possessor of this key, has power to open and to shut; 
in virtue of this authority He can pronounce sentence upon 
the status and value of any community, while no other power 
whatever can avail in opposition. In the same way 730951, 

10, too, in the old story, according to which the priests of the temple 
then doomed to destruction threw the keys towards the heavens, because they 
had been unworthy keepers, it is not the opening and shutting that are in con- 


sideration, but the general supervision of the sanctuary. See Bar. Apoc. 10%, 
the rest of the words of Baruch, 4°" ; b. Taan. 297; j. Shek. 50°; Vay. R. 19. 
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“the locksmith,” 2 Kings 24", suggests in Siphre, Deut. 311, 
ed. Friedm. 138%, the teacher of the law: “all sit before 
him and learn from him; if he has opened no one shuts,”’— 
i.e. his instruction has indisputable authority. In the same 
sense, Peter, Matt. 16%, has the keys of the theocracy, and, 
as keeper of the keys, is the fully authorised steward of the 
house of God upon earth. Since, moreover, it is the com- 
munity of Jesus that is here concerned, in which Peter is to 
exercise this office, and as no sort of limitation to a defined 
sphere is indicated, it follows necessarily that the control of 
teaching and of discipline are regarded as entrusted to him. 
Peter had just shown that he understood his Master better 
than the others. He, therefore, shall it be, who will one day 
assume in the fellowship that position which Jesus then occu- 
pied in relation to His disciples. Again, in Matt. 188 the 
same plenary power is vested in the disciples collectively, in the 
case when the special application of that authority is made 
in respect of the discipline of the community. Accordingly, 
the application which is given in John 20% to this saying is 
not unwarranted. For exclusion from the community on 
account of some offence includes the “retaining” of the sins; 
the readmission of the sinner includes the “remission” of 
his sins. The only remark to be made here is that the term 
xpatew in John has no Jewish parallel. by mw’, which Salkin- 
son puts for it, means, according to Num. 12" “to impute 
something (as a sin) to any one.” In Delitzsch, too, DWNT is 
merely a make-shift. 

That 8, “to loose,” if not the companion term, can also 
be used figuratively in various connections in Jewish Aramaic, 
may also be demonstrated here. 

(a) “To ban” is in Hebr. 772, “to loose” from the ban 
Hebr. "1, Mo. kat. ui. 1, 2; Aram. "3, 020 (0908) and Si, 
j. Mo. kat. 81°. In that passage Simeon ben Lakish (e. 260) 
calls out to some fruit-stealers: “Let those people be banned 
(poi) !” They reply: “Let that man be banned!” He 
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hastens after them and entreats them: “Loose me ("2 paw 1” 
They reply: “ Loose us, and we will loose thee.” 

(>) “To render spellbound” through sorcery is 7D¥, b. 
Sabb. 81>, and correspondingly “to loose,” de. “to set the 
spellbound person free,” is 81, ibid. and j. Sanh. 25° F.C. 
Conybeare! is of opinion that it was from the phraseology of 
magic that Jesus selected His terms, and that the power 
transmitted by Him to the disciples was like a magical in- 
fluence, supposed to confer ability to work miracles. But 
the context in Matthew, like everything else we know about 
Jesus, is opposed to this supposition. 

(c) “To loose” (82%) can also be said for “to forgive.” 
According to Midr. Ps. 1972 David said to God: “the trans- 
' gressions wherein I have trespassed before Thee, I pray Thee, 
forgive me” (9 wn)! And the answer received was: “lo! 
it is forgiven unto thee; lo! it is remitted unto thee (WW NO 
72 Pav NN 7).” The month Tishri is called by this name, 
according to Vay. R. 29, because at that time God “ forgives, 
remits, expiates’” (752" piawn WN) the sins of His people. 
Those who have beaten Tarphon (¢. 110), not knowing who 
he was, call to him, j. Shebi. 354: 19 "W, “forgive us!” Nach- 
man bar Yizkhak (c¢. 350) quotes b. Yom. 86% the Babylonian 
phrase : NYIODF 4 mm md NY, “forgive him, O Lord of such an 
one!” In Jerus. I. Num. 14! God is called Paine Ww, “One 
who forgives the guilty.” 


7 HEAVEN. 


It may be doubted whether Luke ever consciously used 
“ Heaven,” meaning “God.” The solitary passage which can 
be adduced in support of that view is Luke 15%?! jwaprov 


1 Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 468 ff. 

2 The saying is here attributed to Simeon ben Yokhai (¢. 140 A.D.), but in 
Vay. R. 5 to Khoni, in b. Sanh. 107* to Dosithai. 

3 This appears only in ed. Buber, not in ed. Const. 1512, Venice, 1546. 

4 So it should be read instead of x35? in the text. 
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els Tov odpavov Kal évdrridy cov, assuming the translation to 
be: “I have sinned against Heaven and before Thee.” As 
has been said above, under 5, we should expect preferably 
“before Heaven” to have been said by Jesus, Still it may 
be that this was the original, and that es tov odpavey should 
mean for Luke, “ even unto Heaven.” 

The examples already given, under 5, of the correspond- 
ing rabbinic usage may here be supplemented. We have 
the phrase : mpyr ‘pbp o7133 Mon, “to make reproaches towards 
heaven,” said, b. Ber. 31°, b. Taan. 25%, to have been used by 
Eleazar ben Pedat (¢ 290). The Babylonian Nachman 
(c. 300) made bold to say:* “Even insolence in the face of 
heaven (NY ‘BD3) has its use”; cf. Targ. Eccl. 79 70% 
prow *ab3 NIAID ING, “to speak words of insubordination 
in the face of heaven.” The Palestinian Khanina (c¢. 210)% 
distinguishes sins as “ upon the earth” (7783), or “in heaven” 
(D'W2), ic. against men or against God. 

In all probability Jesus made a more extensive use of 
oY as a divine name than the Gospels would lead us to 
suppose. This need not seem surprising. The antiquity of 
the popular custom to which He adhered, which arose prob- 
ably through the impulse of Greek influence, is proved, so far 
as Hebraists are concerned, by Dan. 4%, 1 Mace, 318: 19 50. 60 
410. 24.55 121; and for Hellenists by 2 Mace. 711 820 9420, 
The cases are not here distinguished, where “heaven” must 
necessarily stand for the Person of “God,” and where phrases 
like “to heaven,” “from heaven,” are due to the desire not 
to name the Person of God in any way. Examples of the 
use of O%¥ for “God” in the rabbinic literature, especially 
the Mishna, have been collected by £#. Schiirer, Jahrbb. f. 
prot. Theol. 1876, 166-187, and by E. Landau, Die dem 

1 Of. the expressions }>y9> ‘eba Sbenn, “to direct one’s prayer on high (to 
oS a 8b; adyn taba banon, “to direct one’s look upwards (to God),” 


2p. Sanh. 105°. 
8 Koh, R. 9. 12; ef. Bacher, Agada d. pal. Am. i. 10, 
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Raume entnommenen Synonyma fiir Gott (1888), 14-28. 
Here we may name such cages only as have clearly put 
“heaven ” in place of the divine name. Composite expressions 
of this kind are: DY ND, “the fear of God,” Ab. i. 3; 
ney map, “the sovereignty of God,” Ber. ii, 2; DY Dv, 
“the name of God,” Sanh. vi. 4; DY °24, “the decrees of 
God,” b. Bab. k. 55>; sv "9M, “ the mercy of God,” Jerus. I. 
Num. 26%; swt sip, “the word of God” (God), Targ. 
Eccl. 44 115; and in the prayer NMDSN nprvin,} Prepositions 
are conjoined with DY in Dw "Ta, “by the hand of God,” 
Sanh. ix. 6; DY pv, “for God” (in the name of God),? Ab. 
Lesa 3 Dw, “for God,” Men. xiii. 1, j. Ned. 37°; Now “pp, 
“before God,” j. Kidd. 64°. “Heaven” is the subject of the 
verb in 2 712y NY, “God does wonders,” j. Taan. 66% 


8. FROM HEAVEN. 


In Matt. 21% (Mark 11%, Luke 20*) Jesus requires an 
answer to the question whether the baptism of John was 
“from heaven” (€& ovpavov) or “of men” (é& dvOp@rwv). Of 
the same nature are John 377 “to have been given from 
heaven,” é« tod ovpavod; 19% “to be given ‘from above,’ 
331 “to come 


799 
2 


dvolev”; 37 “to be born ‘from above 
‘from above,’ to come ‘from heaven’”; Jas. 1!” 3 “to come 
‘from above. What is meant throughout is derivation 
from God, though it must be granted that “heaven” did not 
in these cases stand pure and simply for the divine name 
(cf. above, p. 92). 

Beside these instances may be set the following: éyopev 
tiv €& ovpavav Bonfiav, “we have the help which comes 


299 


from heaven,” 1 Mace. 12%, ef. 3%; é& ovpavod tadta Kéx- 
Tnpat, “from heaven have I received these as my possession,” 

i} 5 y a » 
2 Mace. 711; DOWN jf. TM PS, “the law is not from heaven, 


1 Seder Rab Amram, i. 52°. 
2Cf. G. A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 143 ff. ; Neue Bibelstudien, 24 ff. 
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Sanh. x. 1; NY 72 827 NDP NT, “may there be (come) 
peace abounding from heaven,” Kaddish ;* NOY J IPB Op, 
“may redemption arise from heaven,” in the prayer that 
begins with these words :? iN? pening mown 1d PSX, “there 
is no forgiveness from heaven for them,” Tos. Shebu. ii. 1 
(Joshua ben Khananya, ¢. 130 a.D.); SOY PD NANIN YR, 
“there shall come upon thee correction from heaven,” Targ. 
Eccl. 79; so¥ jo m™> anny, “it was given to him from 
heaven,” ibid. 8; Wns NY 19, “it was decreed from heaven,” 
ibid. 92; DvD 1 1 wpny nw, “a wife whom men have 
assigned to him from heaven,”* Ned. x. 6. The use of 
“above” in the same sense is closely related; examples: 
doybt NOD, “the destiny which is above,” Tete Heeline?: 
bays 1D", “the word which is above,” Jerus. I. Lev. 24"; 
nyhdy ny, “ the knowledge which is above,” Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 
89», Aram. >Y?7 NAY, Jerus. I Num. 275; ndyo bys inia, “ the 
power that is above,” Siphre, ed. Friedm. 137°; mpyiobyy ny, 
“the eye that is above,” Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 91>; “there is 
no release of the ban from above” (noyibr), Tanna El Rabb. 
29; “if thou orderest well thy prayer, disfavour shall not be 
thy portion from on high (neye>p PY “¥), j. Taan. 664 See 
also under Nos. 5, 6, and 10. 


9. HOSANNA IN THE HIGHEST. 


In the mouth of the multitude we find the cry acavvd, 
Matt. 21° (Mark 11%) On this occasion Matthew and Mark 
have it twice, and the second time they couple with it év rozs 
inviorous. At the first occurrence here and also in 20% 
Matthew adds to vio Aaveisd. 

Guillemard * finds this Dative surprising, since both nywin 


1 Baer, Seder Abodath Yisrael, 153. 

2 Thid. 229. 

* What is alluded to is a consort whom a man has acquired through Levirate 
liabilities, not by his own choice. 

4 W. H. Guillemard, Hebvaisms in the Greek Testament (1879), i. 44, 
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and o@cov are transitive, and would require the Accusative. 
His statement does not quite hold of Yvin, which may also be 
followed by 2 Ps. 724 116°; but it cannot, after all, be sup- 
posed that a Greek author, to whose mind c@cov occurred as 
the meaning of @cavyd, would have followed it up with the 
Dative ®cavvd cannot therefore be taken, as by Holtzmann, 
in the sense: “give greeting to.” Inasmuch as the Teaching 
of the Twelve Apostles, 10°, substitutes @cavva TO Od AaPis, 
it cannot be doubted that @cavva was understood to be a cry 
of homage in the sense of “glory” or “hail to the Son of 
David.” This sense will further hold of Matthew’s Gospel 
also, whose author conseyuently can have been no Hebraist, and 
cannot have been the apostle.2 And again the connection of 
@cavva with év toils tricros in Matthew and Mark creates 
surprise. As regards Matthew, it follows from what has just 
been said that @oavva will here also signify “glory” or 
“praise.” The evangelist takes @. év Tots tiorous to mean 
the same thing as Ps. 148! LXX aiveire adtov (Tov Kvptov) 
évy tois twprictots, Hebr. di11»2 amon, that is, the song of 
adoration which the angels are to sing to God. This is the 
sense attributed to it by Luke also, who, in 19%, has: év 
ovpav® eipnvn Kal Soka év irviotows. He too, therefore, did 
not understand Hebrew. The way in which Mark appre- 
hended the utterance may remain open to question. One 
might conceivably hold that év trois iyiorous had been a sub- 
stitute for the name of God, which, from the tenor of Ps. 
118”, ought properly to have been expressed here. But 
deliverance ought, of course, to have come “ from the highest,” 
and not be given “to the highest.” In the former sense only 
could parallel Jewish expressions be found? And hence the 
source of the addition év iioros in Mark also is presumably 
the mistaken view of ®cavva to be found in the early Church. 


1 Of, Ps. 202 aban ay win, LXX cGoov roy Baorhéa cov. 

2 Of course a collection of the sayings of our Lord forming the basis of the 
‘‘ Matthew” Gospel may nevertheless originate from the apostle. 

2 Cf. p. 220. 
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It must also be said that, in the mouth of those who 
accompanied Jesus in His entry into the city of Jerusalem, 
ovina §3 ywin is but little probable, inasmuch as Ps. 118 
did not directly furnish this expression. The mere §3 yin 
nim ows Nal 73, as Mark 11° records it, in the first instance 
will have been the real cry of the multitude. All else in 
Mark and Matthew is explanatory amplification. In that 
case the cry requires discussion here only in so far as the 
divine name has been dropped after 82 Yin. How the min, 
which comes at the end, was expressed, we do not know. 
nv being impossible, D'2t' might preferably be proposed. 
But probably, in this case, there would be less hesitation in 
using the ‘x of public worship, since the state of feeling 
which prompts the exclamation is quite devotional in char- 
acter. The shout of homage rendered to a king would have 
to be expressed by Hebr. 7een ™, as in 1 Kings 1%, for yin 
707, 2 Sam. 144, is not homage, as Nowack! supposes, but 
an entreaty for help. Thus, too, it becomes clear why the 
entry of Jesus into Jerusalem was not made a ground of 
accusation against him before Pilate. Wellhausen? rightly 
supposes that the procession on Palm Sunday did not acquire 
its pronounced Messianic colouring till a later period. The 
Teacher and Miracle-worker from Nazareth was then wel- 
comed with jubilation, and accompanied with invocation of 
blessings. Of the entry of the King, as depicted in Zech. 9°, 
few will have thought, and this thought will have occurred to 
them probably at a later date, rather than on the day itself. 

There is no occasion whatever for reverting to the Aram. 
wIywiN, “help us,” as the prototype of @cavvd, because, in- 
deed, the shorter form, Y¥47, must itself be reckoned the 
regular form, even in Hebrew, see Jer 315, Ps. 862. More- 
over, the abbreviated form, 83 Yv57, can be verified in Jewish 
liturgies. The earliest witness for it is the name given to 


1 W. Nowack, Hebriiische Archiologie, i. 307. 
2 Israelit. u. jiid. Geschichte, 381, note 2. 
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the seventh day of the Feast of Tabernacles, SYviITA NIV, Vay. 
kh. 37, and the designation of the branches used for that 
festival by S2yvAn, Sukk. 30%. From a later time come the 
processional songs with the refrain 8) Yin, see Seder Rab 
Amram, i. 51>; Machzor Vitry, 447-456. 


10. FROM ON HIGH. 


In Luke 24 the reception of the Spirit by the disciples 
is referred to as an endowment with “power from on high” 
(€& tyrous Svvamtv). Acts 18 says: AnprecOe Sivauw érerd- 
Govros tod dylov rvevpatos éf buds. Both are an echo of 
Isa. 32% ofpp An soy my TY, LXX ws av €rAOn ef’ bpas 
mvedua ap wynrod; cf. Wisd. 9% éreuryras TO dytov cou 
mvebpa aro tiictav. The phrase évdvec@as dvvauw origin- 
ates in Old Testament passages like Ps. 92! LKX: évedtvcaTo 
Kvptos Stvamw. For é& typous, see Lam. 14 LXX. dros is 
there an equivalent for “heaven”: “from on high” is the 
same as “from God.” In Old Testament expressions of this 
kind an intentional evasion of the name of God cannot be 
imputed. Probably, however, the use of these terms in Luke 
springs from this motive. : 

Similarly, Onkelos does not venture to translate ‘278 3, 
“the power of God,” Num. 14”, literally, but replaces it by 
DIP NON, “the power in Thy presence, Jhvh.” The spirit 
of Jhvh, which is to rest upon the Messiah, Isa. 11?, is in the 
words of the Targum “a spirit of prophecy from before Jhvh” 
() DTP fo ANAM), cf. Targ. Isa. 61%. The “Spirit of God” 
in Gen. 1? is for Onkelos * DIP ft) “nM (cf. Targ. Isa. 407), 
and for Targ. Jerus. I. % 7p }2 PN OH, “a spirit of mercy 
from before God.” 

Further, in avatoas é& tous [the dayspring from on high], 
Luke 178, €& tous represents “from God.” Delitzsch renders 
literally DID 73; Resch, copying but not improving upon 
Delitzsch, O15 7237, But the association with émecxéyaro 
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(Hebr. 7?8), which mixes the metaphor based on the light, 
would be admissible in Hebrew only if 5199 42) were a title 
coined to denote a definite person. Salkinson has perceived 
this, and therefore speaks only of “the rise of the dayspring 
from on high.” Still, daylight does not arise from on high. 
As Bleek has already remarked, the evangelist starts from 
the assumption that dvatod7, in accordance with LXX Jer. 
235, Zech. 38 612, is a name for the Messiah. The version of 
the LXX obviously comes very near to identifying the Mes- 
sianic advent with the appearance of light, when they render 
nim noy mM, Isa. 42, by émvraurres o Beds. 

For Luke, therefore, dvator7 é& tous is simply “ God’s 
Messiah,” “7 87, with which the Targum renders 717) Ny, 
Isa. 45, As the Hebrew ¥ excludes the allusion to the 
light, which follows in v.”, it is clear that in Luke, chap. 1, 
an original in Greek lies before us. 


11. USE OF THE PASSIVE VOICE. 


Sometimes the passive voice of the verb is preferred, on 
the ground that, if an active voice were used, it would be 
necessary to name God as the subject. Thus we have: wapa- 
KAnOjocovtat, Matt. 5°; érenOjoovtar, 57; KrAnOjcovtat, 5°; 
KpiOjre, T+ (Luke 6°"); 7? xputyjoecOe, wetpnOnoeras (Mark 
44 Luke 6°° dvtiperpnOnoetar); SoOncera, 77 (Luke 11° 
6°); 778 dvouynoeras (Luke 11% dvovyOnoerar); 123% 
(Luke 12") ade@ncerar; 21% (cf. Mark 4%, Luke 818) ap6n- 
cetat, SoOncetar; Luke 14! dvtamodoOncerar; Matt. 2312 
(Luke 141 181) rarrewwOnoetas, iwOnoetas; see also Mark 
424 Luke 6°, 

In these cases, then, the passive, as a rule, is retraceable 
to an active whose subject is not specified, as happens in 
Luke 6° (S@covew). In the same way in the translation of 
Dan. 478 Kautzsch has rendered the active clauses: PWS 7p 
PTD 2 NVIN w, and poyyr mb Navy, in which the subject 
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would have been God, by the use of the passive: “it is made 
known to thee”; “from among men thou shalt be cast forth ” ; 
“herbage will be given thee for food.” The LXX also has 
here at least coi ANéyerast, whereas Theodotion renders word 
for word throughout. 

Some instances of this construction from rabbinic litera- 
ture may be given: D'win jo poy pond nian by onion b3, 
“whosoever pities men, for him there is compassion from 
heaven,”! b. Sabb. 151> (Gamaliel ur. c. 220), 5y Wayin >a 
YYWE bp by a Pyayo yn, “whosoever is forbearing, for him 
they overlook all his offences,” b. R. h. 8. 172; b. Yoma 23° 
(Raba, ¢. 340). ma2t MAN PIT MIDI AD? an AS 13, “he who 
judges his neighbour charitably, is judged charitably,” b. Sabb. 
127> (Baraitha), "32 3H PyIp 7nB2 oe ow ddnoo So, 
“whosover secretly profanes the name of God, him do men 
punish openly,” Ab. iv. 4 (Yokhanan ben Baroka, ¢. 130). 
Ini DDI nine? xa i$ ponis srw s2, “if one goes to con- 
taminate himseif, a way is open to him ; if one goes to cleanse 
himself, he is helped,” b. Sabb. 1047 (Simeon ben Lakish, 
c. 260). %> prio ma Tip DINY 7932, “with the measure 
wherewith one measures, therewith is it measured in return,” 
Sota i. 7 (anonym.). 19394 “i109 iW2 PPBDD “1ab5 n> by 9M, 
“he who learns in order to teach, to him is given the power 
to learn and to teach,’ Al. iv. 5 (Ishmael ben Yokhanan, 
c. 160). A passive construction is found in Akiba’s saying: 
Dips? Da INTPIW ONT” ~2'3n, “ highly favoured are the Israelites 
because they are called the sons of God.” 

Part of such sentences, as with those of Jesus, may depend 
on popular ways of speaking, which originally referred solely 
to relations between man and his fellows, e.g. Hillel’s dictum 
[on seeing a skull floating in the water]: }2'DS ADHNA by 
“because thou didst immerse others, men have immersed 
thee,” Ab. ii. 6 ; and Akiba’s admonition : PIBD] WD PIA) Tay 

10f, Tos. Shebu. iii, 1: 77? ponio ovpyn yo yx, ‘fone forgives them not 
from heaven.” 


15 
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Hind" nb Map 113?, “do thou, that others may do; weep, that 
they may weep; bury others, that men may bury thee; accom- 
pany others, that they may accompany thee!” j. Keth. 31°;? 
or the statement of Bannaa (c¢. 200): iD MAEY pry ON, “if 
one knocks, they shall open to him.”? But this explanation 
does not apply generally, and we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that hesitation to use the divine name has had an 
influence on the style. Through a similar tendency in 
Egypt, in order not to have to express the title, far less 
the name of the king, there was a predilection for phrases 
like “one has ordered,” “one is now residing (at Thebes),” for 
“the king has ordered, the king is now residing.” @ 


12. AMEN. 


It has already been frequently pointed out that the mode 
in which Jesus uses dunv is unfamiliar to the entire range 
of Jewish literature. Even Sota i. 5, cf. Jerus. I and II, 
Numb. 5”, cannot really be forced into comparison. In 
that passage the repeated Amen pronounced by the woman 
suspected of adultery is explained as a protestation of her 
innocence, as if she were to say: “ Amen [=I protest] that I 
have not polluted myself! Amen that I will not pollute 
myself!” But a literary explanation of this sort must not 
be made an index to the real colloquial usage. In the latter, 
jo never is a corroboration of one’s own word, but always of 
the word, prayer, blessing, oath, or imprecation of some other 
person. <A dictum ascribed to various Palestinian Amoraim 
says:* “ Amen is confirmation, Amen is protestation, Amen 
is assent.” From the accompanying comments it may be 
seen that what is meant is confirmation of the word of 

1Cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. i. 3381. 
a Viaveukte aden er Bacher, ibid. ii. 540 f. 
3 See 4. Erman, Agypten, 92, Eng. trans. 58. 


4j. Sot. 18>; b. Shebu. 86°; Midr. Ps. 894; cf. Bacher, Agada d. pal. Am. 
i. 112f. 
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another, affirmation to the oath prescribed by another, sub- 
mission of oneself to the declaration of another. He who 
says “Amen” thereby asserts that the statement of the other 
is binding also for the speaker. On the other hand, }®8 is 
not an assertion of assured conviction that what has been 
said by the other will be accomplished, not even in the 
instance Tob. 88, where Sarah, by pronouncing “ Amen,” takes 
for her own the prayer of her husband, which, indeed, had 
been made in her name as well as his. 

If Amen be thus synonymous with a corroborative “ yes,” 
it becomes clear how vai’ and apy are treated as identical 
2 Cor. 17°, and are coupled together Rev. 17; and how, even 
in the words of Jesus, vaé appears several times in passages 
where aunv might have been expected, as Matt. 11° (Luke 
7%), Luke 11°! (Matt. 233° dujv), Luke 125 dyny is re- 
placed by adnOes, Luke 977 (Matt. 16%, Mark 9! dyny), 
Luke 124 (Matt. 2447 ayy), Luke 21° (Mark 12® daunv); 
by ém’ aAnOelas, Luke 4”, cf. v.24; and by wAnv, Luke 227! 
(Matt. 2674, Mark 1418 ausjv). Luke is here the one who uses 
apnv most sparingly, namely, 6 times; whereas in Matthew 
it appears 30 times, and in Mark 13 times. Just as in the 
phrases “sovereignty of heaven,” “ Father in heaven,” so here 
also Luke has avoided as much as possible what would be 
unfamiliar to his readers. 

The double aujv, occurring 25 times in John, cannot 
be used as evidence of the terms used by Jesus. Nor can 
it be accounted for, as by Delitzsch,? through the §22s, “I 
say,” of the Babylonians,—a term quite unfamiliar in Pales- 


1 Otherwise represented in Cremer, Bibl. theol. Worterbuch,* 141, who further 
makes the mistake that Amen as an ending for prayers in the synagogue is un- 
usual. But the following prayers all end with Amen: wp (Seder Rab Amram, 
i. 13), yisq om (ibid. 24%, 334), nvyy vp (33), ps7? ny (48%), wmpy ndnyn (52%), 
ayn (ii. 21>), 7PIP op? (Machzor Vitry, 172), yay *p (ibid. 173), besides the 
priestly benediction, on which see b. Ber. 55”. 

2 First expressed by /. Delitzsch, Zeitschr. f. luth. Theol. 1856, 422 ff., and 
often repeated since in opposition to the theory of Delitzsch, that Jesus spoke 
Hebrew. 
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tine! It is evident, however, from the Johannine usage that 
dyn introducing a statement was regarded as an interjection, 
and as such it is capable of repetition. Other instances of 
repetition may be compared: 18 18, Num. 5”, Neh. 8°; vai 
vai, Matt. 5°7; «tpue xvpre, Luke 64°; Madp0a Mapéa, Luke 
10%; Sinov Fluor, Luke 2231; paBBi paBBi, Matt. 237 D; 
xd13 N73, “ Vineyard!” Koh. R. v. 14; 823 82D, “old man! ® 
j, Sabb. 11%; °T.92 0753,“ son of a Jew!” j. Ber: 5%; byby 
3, “Galilee!” j. Sabb. 15>; 22°27, “ teacher!” b. Makk. 24°. 

With Jesus, then, there is this peculiarity, that the Hebr. 
jo, which in His time was usual only in response to bene- 
dictions or oaths, was employed by Him in the Aramaic 
language as a corroboration of any statement? of His prefaced 
by this word; and this despite the fact that other terms, eg. 
Nowa or NLP 1D, “verily,” were available for the same 
purpose. This seemed so strange, that Matthew and Mark, 
as a rule, left the foreign word untranslated. The strange- 
ness of the expression is not felt by Germans, merely because 
Luther’s inexact rendering by “ wahrlich” (verily) has effaced 
its peculiarity. 

Clearly an enforcement of what He said by a mere 
appeal to its truthfulness was not felt to be sufficient by 
Jesus. With that end in view, no other resource remained 
open for Him than an averment with the use of an oath, 
after the manner, say, in which Yokhanan ben Zakkai 
(c. 80 A.D.) confirmed a principle of his teaching before his 
pupils with 03", “by your life.” 4 But an oath had been 


? To one approaching this question from a study of the Babylonian Talmud, 
this solution seems very natural; but to one proceeding from the Palestinian 
literature, such an idea would never have suggested itself. See Gramm. d. 
jiid.-pal. Aram. 193. 

° H. W. Hogg, ‘‘ Amen,” Notes on the significance, ete., Jew. Quart. Rey. ix. 
(1896) 1-23, unsuccessfully tries to prove that in the use of dup by Jesus 
there is always a retrospect to what has preceded with a view to its confirmation. 

* See Onk. Gen. 42?! xyypa for the Hebr. day. 

* Pes, d. Rab Kah. 40°; ef. for this specially popular mode of protestation, 
Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 193. 
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pronounced by Jesus, Matt. 5°’, as displeasing to God; He had 
therefore to seek for some other mode of emphasis, and found 
it in the solemn “Amen.” This is not an oath, yet more 
potent than a simple “verily,” because it gives the hearer to 
understand that Jesus confirms His own statement in the 
same way as if it were an oath or a blessing. Thus did He 
fulfil His own injunction to make the simple “ yea, yea” take 
the place of an oath. But as Jesus, in forbidding the oath, 
had in view the guarding against a misuse of the divine 
name,' so here, too, one may speak of a conscious avoidance 
of the name of God. 

The nearest cognate construction in Jewish literature 
appears in the Babylonian 82D, “in truth.” Juda ben 
Tlai (¢ 150), b. Ned. 49°, says to a woman: “Truth into the 
hand of this woman (SOAN NAT NTI XM), if I shall 
have any enjoyment!” Instead of this, the same story in 
j. Sabb. 11% has the Palestinian imprecation: “ May the spirit 
of this woman breathe its last (SDAN NANT ANN NBA)!” Of 
this 83° we are told, b. Sabb. 10°, that it is permissible to 
utter it in a place which is not ceremonially clean, because 
the term does not contain the name of God. It is also used 
as a protestation by Iddi, b. Sanh. 38, where, however, the 
tra xno of the Venice ed. 1520 is represented in the 
Munich MS. by 712 832, “(my) truth into thy hand!” 


13. THE DWELLING (SHECHINAR), THE GLORY, THE WORD. 


In the Synoptic Gospels we find no representatives of 
these expressions used in the Targum of Onkelos: ‘7 NN, 
“the dwelling of Jhvh”; “1 Sp, “the glory of Jhvh”; 
»y sD, “the word of Jhvh” (as to which it may be re- 
marked that 1%") is different from D3n8, the latter being the 
word in Onkelos for the Hebr. 737). Besides these, more 


1¥or the Jewish view of the commandment of Ex. 207 see my treatise, 
Der Gottesname Adonaj, 51f., 60ff., 66 ff. 
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recent Targums offer "1 81271 (8727), “the word of Jhvh,” 
which is properly the Aramaicised Hebrew equivalent of SV2"2 
"J, and found its way into these Targums from rabbinic 
Hebrew. All these ideas which do not denote concrete 
hypostases of the Deity, but abstractions, originally served 
the single purpose of guarding, during the reading of Scrip- 
ture in the synagogues, against sensible representations of 
God, such as the Bible text might have aroused among the 
common people. They were products of the reflection of the 
scribes, and we do not know in regard to them whether they 
really were general characteristics of the style of Targum 
exposition in the Palestinian synagogues, having nothing 
directly to do with the philosophic speculation of Philo, apart 
from the common motive which inspired both movements. 
Apart from the biblical text, which they were intended to 
preserve from misconception, there was no great occasion for 
their use. Besides, the spoken language was rich in cautious 
circumlocutions for God. It is thus quite natural that in 
ordinary life their use should be comparatively limited. But 
in use they actually were, subject only to the usual evasion 
of the divine name outside of public worship; and, as a rule, 
the form used was Hebrew: "2280, i230, 7279 (739)? 
Aramaic examples, apart from the Targums, are rare; still 
see NYT NTO", “the word of heaven,” in the prayer begin- 
ning NTADS nbavin, Seder Rab Amram, i. 52°; ef. Targ. Eccl. 

1437 occurs Jer. 5! in the biblical text, and Giesebrecht (Comm.) finds the 
reason for the punctuation there unintelligible. Though neither Gesenius-Buhl 
nor Siegfried-Stade adduce it as a noun in the Lexicons, it is a word certainly 
verifiable in Jewish diction, from which Levy curiously has made 37. See, ¢.9., 
Hebr. 12°77, Vay. R. 1, ed. Constant, 1512; j. Sabb. 10°, ed. Venice, 1524 ; 
Aram. nya “1, Targ. Ez. 1° *, ed. Venice, 1517, 1525 (ed. Buxtorf xp); 
nyan, Targ. Cant. 1", MS. Lond. Or. 2375 ; xvav, j. Taan. 654, Ginsburger, 
Die Anthropomorphismen in den Targumim (1896), 9, is surprised that in the 
Paris MS. of the Fragmentary Targum he should find 737. It is, however, 
just the ancient Nq37, subsequently extruded as a rule by w23. 

* Holtzmann’s statements, Lehrb. d. neut. Theol. i. 57 f., on these topics are 
quite erroneous. In contrast to the Memar,—the special intermediary proper, — 


Shechinah, according to H., is an impersonal representation of God, which, in 
the Talmud, has taken the place of the Memar. 
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4* 11°; and Dyoy N12"), “the word that is above,” Jerus. I 
Lev. 24". Here too, of course, one is far removed from the 
idea of divine hypostases. The name used is 1377 and S1", 
but the reality meant is “God.” Jesus may have been 
acquainted with these Targumic terms; but no necessity for 
using them presented itself. 

In the New Testament we have suggestions of the phrase 
of the Targums: 1 81?', “the glory of God,” in Rom. 94, where 
» 0€a is reckoned among the prerogatives peculiar to Israel, 
Heb. 1° drravyacpa tis 50Ens, 9° yepovBetv S6&ns, John 124, 
where it is said of Isaiah: eidev tiv d0£av adtod (Xpictod), 
while the Targum reproduces Isa. 6° by “mine eyes saw the 
glory of the dwelling (Shechinah) of the King of the ages 
(ssby 720 nav 7%), Jhvh Sebaoth”; and in 2 Pet. 1%, 
according to which the voice at the Transfiguration of Jesus 
proceeded imo THs weyadorpetrods Sofns. In the last-named 
passage, however, it should be remarked that a Targum would 
preferably have named the Memar of God. 1"), as well as 
1p’ and 723v’, appear to be represented in John 1! Kat 6 Adyos 
aap& éyéveto Kal éoxjvocer ev juiv kab Ccacdpca tHv Sofav 
avtod S0€av ws povoyevods Tapa TaTpos. 0 AOyos is ND; 
éoxnvecev represents NN32Y; do€a stands for S1?. All the 
three entities became incarnate in Jesus; and in this, at 
least, a use is made of these ideas which is at variance 
with their primary application. 


14. THE PLACE. 


Wholly absent from the New Testament is the Jewish 
designation of God as ipo, “the Place.” This term G. 
Buchanan Gray! mistakenly tries to find as early as Sirach 
4119, Ryle and James? as early as Ps. Sol. 16%. According 
to the Mishna Taan. iii. 8, Simeon ben Shetakh (¢ 80 B.c.) 


1 Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 567 fi. 
2 In their edition of the Psalter of Solomon. 
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had already used it; but its evidence in reference to the 
linguistic form of sayings from so remote a period is of little 
value. It is certain only that in the Mishna, by 200 AD., 
the designation of God by O1P87 is quite current. It is the 
most colourless appellation for God which the Mishna contains. 

In O19 it appears that men were not content to name 
instead of God, His dwelling-place heaven; but as this itself 
had become a divine name, they desired when possible only 
to allude obscurely to it, so that only the place (ze. of God) 
was mentioned, when the intention was to name “ Heaven,” 
meaning “God.” In the choice of the term the efficient 
cause was not the philosophic idea that God is the locus of 
the world,—though this had been expressed as early as by 
Ammi (¢. 280 a.p.),—but the language used in the Old Testa- 
ment where the “place” of God is frequently spoken of 
while heaven is meant;? see Hos. 5% ‘ipo, “My place”; 
Targ. OWIT ‘WIP iT, “ My holy dwelling in heaven”; Isa. 
2671 inipp, “ His place”; Targ. MNP ANN, “the place of His 
dwelling.” The casual expression, MINI¥ Ain OY Ddipr, “the 
place of the name of Jhvh of hosts,” by which the temple 
was originally meant, may also have played its part in creating 
the usage. In itself * 0}? ought to mean “ the place of God”; 
but just as 72°28, “the dwelling-place,” 7239, “the Word,” 
were said in place of ™ nv, * 135, so here also the name 
of God is omitted and replaced by the article. O1pd7 is “the 
place” «a7 éEoyny, that is, of God. 

No Aramaic equivalent for D'P3 ever presents itself. 
The term thus belonged entirely to the Hebrew language 
of the legal schools, and never became popular. This 
being so, it is not to be expected that it should be used by 
Jesus, even supposing it should have already been used in the 
legal schools of His time. 


1 Ber. R. 68; cf. Bacher, Agada d. pal. Am. ii. 163 f. 

* Already maintained by A. Geiger, Jiid. Zeitschr. ii. 228. Landau, Die 
dem Raume entnommenen Synonyma fiir Gott, 41 ff., errs in supposing Parsee 
influences as contributory. 
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15. CONCLUDING STATEMENT. 


Religious custom among the Jews, in respect to the use 
and avoidance of the name of God, has been found, according 
to what has been said under VI.—VIII., to constitute the 
standard followed by Jesus; but, of course, in such a manner 
that, in conforming to it, He preserved a peculiar position of 
His own by His marked preference for the appellation of God 
as Father. 

It would certainly be a mistake to regard all the other 
evasive locutions for God which have the sanction of Jesus 
as mere accommodation on His part to prevalent custom. 
Superstitious ideas, foreign to the true Revealed Religion, in 
regard to the character of the divine name, may have con- 
tributed to the formation of the current custom. When it 
was supposed that the enunciation of God’s name would bring 
down into this world the divine Person magically associated? 
with that name, there were strong objections against taking 
it upon one’s lips. But the decisive element in the circum- 
stances was, of course, the commandment of the Decalogue 
(Ex. 20”): “Thou shalt not needlessly pronounce the name 
of Jhvh thy God”;? and beneath that there lay a genuine 
religious reverence, inspired by the thought of the Judge of 
the worlds, enthroned in heaven. This reverence Jesus did 
not choose to set aside, Matt. 1078 (Luke 12°); He even in- 
tensified it. The Heavenly Father, whom He declared, re- 
mained always the Omnipotent Lord. The archaic position 
of authority ascribed in the family to the father, who, above 
all things has an unlimited paternal control, was firmly main- 
tained. There is nothing in the teaching of Jesus to favour 
the idea of a mystical absorption in the Deity, such as obliter- 
ates the distinctions between Creator and creature. 


1 See on this point F. C. Conybeare, Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 581 ff. 
2 On the Jewish interpretation of this commandment see my treatise, ‘‘ Der 


Gottesname Adonaj,” 51f., 60 ff., 66 ff. 
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Still, matters must not be represented as if the deeper 
insight gained by Israel after the exile in Babylon into the 
transcendent majesty of God, were nothing but a relapse in 
comparison with the knowledge of God in the older prophecy, 
so that Jesus was under the necessity of reverting to the 
earlier prophetic standpoint. Directly opposed to such a 
view is the peculiar significance attached by Jesus to the 
Book of Daniel as well as to the writing of the second Isaiah, 
although Daniel obviously bears the impress of a new epoch 
in the process of Revelation, widely separated from the earlier 
prophecy. 


IX. THE SON OF MAN. 
1, THE LINGUISTIC FORM OF THE EXPRESSION. 


To understand the designation which Jesus chose to apply 
to Himself: 6 vios tod avOpeHrov, it is important to observe 
the way in which the corresponding terms in Hebr. 078 j2, 
and Aramaic W28 73 are used. 

In biblical Hebrew, OFX (as also VIN) is nearly always 
used as a collective expression, and can therefore stand beside 
the collectives 273, “ quadrupeds,” and P32, “cattle,’? often 
having to be rendered in German by the plural “men.” If 
it be necessary to svecify a plurality of individual men, 
Hebrew can only say D738 ‘32 or DUNT "32, for which see Gen. 
11°, Deut. 32° (with O%3), 2 Sam. 714 (with O28), Mic. 5%, 
Isa. 52** (with US), In later times, from the evidence of 
the Psalms and of Ecclesiastes,’ this appears to have become 
a common term for “mankind,” not belonging exclusively to 
poetry. For the single human being, it is generally Ss or 
NWS that is used. 


* The writings of the pre-exilic prophets are, on the other hand, of slight 
importance for Jesus. 


2 See Ex. 919, Num. 3128: 47, 3 See also Dan. 10", Sir, 401, 
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On the other hand, the singular form O78 {3, apart from 
its frequent use as a nominative of address in Ezekiel, was 
always rare It is found only in poetic language where 
parallelism supplies a motive for its use, see Num. 2319 (with 
Us); Isa. 51 (with vias), 562 the same; Jer, 4918 33 5040 
514 (all with MS); Ps. 8° (with vie), 8038 (with vN), 1468 
(with 0°3"12); Job 16” (with 733), 25° (with MN), 358 (with 
VAN); cf. VN j2, Ps. 144% (with 078). In the Apocrypha 
DUS j2 is found only in allusion to Old Testament phrases. 
In Judith 81 vids dv@perov occurs in a statement which 
depends upon Num. 231% An echo of the same scriptural 
passage will be found in Sirach 17°, if uios dvOpmrov is 
there a literal rendering of the original.? A similar echo is 
unmistakable in the solitary instance of vids avOpeéov in the 
Testaments of the XII Patriarchs (Joseph 2). 

This generic scope of 578 has, as its natural corollary, the 
fact that O38 {2 denotes, not “the son of a certain man,” but 
the member of the genus man; cf. DIST JON, “one of the 
genus man,” 2.e. “an ordinary man,” Judg. 167. 

The biblical Aramaic does not differ from the usage in 
Hebrew. The simple ¥38, not ¥28 73, is the word for “man.” 
In the next place, in Aramaic W328 is also the term for the 
generic conception “mankind,” and can stand where we 
should say “men.” Hence 828 33, “the sons of man,” is 
equivalent to the simple NW28; cf. MD NIN J, Dan. 420, 
with 77D NWIN *22 19, 5244 Both mean “he was driven out 
from among mankind.” When there comes with the clouds 
of heaven one W8 733, Dan. 71°, he is described as resembling 
one of the human species, or as one who had in himself the 
nature of a human being; just as in 3” the fourth in the 


1 Daniel also is once named in this way (8*"). 

2 Tt isa defect in Lietzmann’s researches on ‘‘ Der Menschensohn ” (1896) 
30{f., that he has not investigated separately the use of singular and plural. 
The representation given of the Old Testament usage in H. Appel, Die Selbsthe- 
zeichnung Jesu: Der Sohn des Menschen (1896), 28-48, is quite erroneous. 

® The Syriac version is considerably different. 

4 Similarly o7y °32 123, Dan. 1026, and o7x 4y722, 1018, are identical. 
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fiery furnace is described PION 72 3, as one who resembles 
the gods. In substance, though not in verbal form, a unit 
of the species is also meant, when in 7* it is said of a beast 
that it was made to stand upon two feet, WIND, “asa man.” 
An individual man is 723 (2”). 

In the Hebrew of the Mishna, which, being Aramaic in the 
guise of Hebrew, affords important testimony for our present 
purpose, D787 is “the human being,” Ab. ii. 1, 11, iii. 10, 14; 
JON DI is “a man,” Ab. vi. 9. “Mankind” is not infrequently 
nia, “creatures,” Ab. i. 12, ii. 11, but also DIN 23. This last 
expression is used to denote ordinary “ men,” “the people,” Ber. 
i. 3; Taan.i. 7, and b. Mo. k. 19? (Simeon ben Yokhai, ¢. 130). 
In Ned. viii. 5, 6, OOS 2 J means “the common custom” ; 
and DIN 3 jivip is “the common parlance,” Siphre, ed. Friedm. 
33° (Ishmael, ¢. 110). The singular DIS {2 is altogether un- 
common. 

The Targum of Onkelos generally conforms to the Hebrew 
text. In Gen. 115, Deut. 328 it has NWIN 22 for DIN (4) 23; 
Gen. 61, SWIX °32 for the simple D787; the same again, Num. 
23, both for MS and for O78 12, and in Deut. 32% for wiIN. 
The singular number W38 73, which is twice used in Targ. 
Jerus. I Num. 23 appears to be intentionally avoided by 
Onkelos. Moreover, “a human being” is always WIN, and 
not 28 732. In this respect Onkelos and the Mishna 
agree. 

In the Samaritan Pentateuch wis is also the word for “a 
human being.” Only in Num. 23, conformably with the 
Hebrew, do we find wix12. The plural forms appear ‘2 
xvox, Gen. 11°; nox "2, Deut. 328 Marka also, where he 
does not use o1N, has wx; see Heidenheim, Bibl. Sam. iii. 
2», 59%, 130, 131; Munk, Des Sam. Margah Erzihlung 
itber d. Tod Mose’s, 44, 48. The form mnwma in Munk, 
p. 48, is unusual, and, of course, should be corrected into 
mya. 


The Targum to the Prophets, which is of minor consequence 
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for Aramaic usage, has in Mic. 5° ws 73, replacing DIS *33, 
Elsewhere ¥38 2 is found in agreement with the Hebrew 
text, Isa. 5177 567, Jer. 4928 83 50 5141 When the Tar- 
gumist uses DIN 72 to represent DUN {2 in Ezekiel, it is clear 
that he takes the meaning to be “son of Adam.” The plural 
NWIN “22 is often used.—Nor do the Aramaic Inscriptions attest 
a single instance of 28 72 for Palestine. The Palmyra 
customs tariff, of date 137 A.D., puts nyt wow for “any person 
whatever.” wx appears for “any one” in Nabatzean inscrip- 
tions, CIS mu. 1197, 209f, 212, 214, 220, 223f.; and in 
the inscription from Tema, ibid. 113%, wox stands for “ men.” 

The Jewish-Galilean, along with the Christian-Palestinian, 
are the earliest dialects to contain ¥8 12 in the sense of “a 
human being,” although in both these types of language the 
simple WIN remains current for “any one”: for the former 
dialect see, ¢.g., j. Ber. 134, j. Sanh. 25%, Ber. R. 69; for the 
latter see Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, 32. W873 for “a 
human being” then made its way also into the Jerusalem 
Targums on the’ Pentateuch, Jerus. 1 Num. 9% 231% Even 
the Aramaic recension of the Book of Tobit? has twice (8 
12) put ¥2 72 for “any one,” while elsewhere it uses M28 (38 
419) NwIN ‘Ia (84), plur. const. WI (19 123). . 

As a result of the general situation here reviewed, it must 
be concluded that the Jewish Palestinian Aramaic of the 
earlier period possessed the term W38 for “a human being”; 
while, to indicate a number of human beings, it employed 
occasionally NW28 23. The singular number W328 72 was not 
in use; its appearance being due to imitation of the Hebrew 
text, where D78 j2 is confined to poetry, and, moreover, un- 
common in it. The casein Dan. 71%, where the person coming 
from heaven is described as ¥38 723, “one like unto a son of 
man,’ is just as uncongenial to the style of prose as the 
designation of God in the same verse as wi PAY, “the 


1 Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, 31, appears to have overlooked this, 
2 See on this point Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 27 ff. 
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advanced in days,” “the aged,”! the ordinary prose for “old” 
being, of course, 820. Further, according to the theory pro- 
posed on p. 13, the original of Dan. 7 was Hebrew, in support 
of which we may refer to the occurrence of jinoy peculiar to this 
chapter. If this theory be correct, then #38 72 in Dan. 7%, as 
in other cases, is simply the translation of the Hebr. 578 [3. 

It is in keeping with the peculiar nature felt to be in- 
herent in ¥28 72 that, like the Hebr. O78 13, it never occurs 
in the definite form. NWN 73, just like DIN 3, is quite 
unheard of in the older Jewish Aramaic literature. “The 
human being” is there called merely S28. If, however, 
Judeans, Samaritans, and probably also Nabateans and 
Palmyrenians, had this expression in use, it may be supposed 
that in this respect the Galileans in the time of Jesus formed 
no exception; and that the use of NWIN 73, 8Y2 72 in the 
Jewish-Galilean and Christian-Palestinian literature, which at 
a later time was probably common to all Aramaic-speaking 
Palestinians, was an innovation introduced into Palestine 
from the north-east along with many other influences affecting 
the use of terms and the vocabulary.” 

A final testimony for the terms used by Jesus is afforded 
by His own words as reported in the Gospels. “Man,” both 
in the singular and in the plural, is frequently enough the 
subject of remark. How is it that vids avOp@mov never, 
occurs for “man,” and of viol tav avOpéme@v only in Matt. 
3°82? Can the Hellenistic reporters—apart from the self- 
appellation of Jesus—have designedly avoided it, although 
Jesus had on all occasions said nothing but “son of man” for 
“man”? That cannot be considered likely. 

Holtzmann ? calls it a “discovery” that “son of man” 


?The rendering “the Ancient of days” is inexact, and would require xp*ny 
xpi. From 7) pny also, v.°, it is apparent that the ending does not define 
pov, but the compound expression. 

* Lietzmann omits all proof that the Galilean, with its use of ex 72, must be 
valid for the time of Jesus. 

3 Lehrb. d. neutestamentl. Theol. i. 256, 
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would be the only available term for “man” in the mother- 
tongue of Jesus. Wellhausen affirms:! “the Arameans have 
no other term for that conception”; and Lietzmann, agreeing 
with Eerdmans,’ on this topic constructs the thesis:? “Jesus 
never applied to Himself the title ‘Son of man, for this term 
does not exist in Aramaic, and for linguistic reasons is an im- 
possible term.’ * Nevertheless it is a grievous error, which 
eareful observation of the biblical Aramaic alone would have 
rendered impossible. 

When the composite expression WN 73, “son of man,” 
had to be made definite, the determinative could attach only 
to YIN, as to DI in the Hebr. 078 }2. Thus arises Nv2N 72, 
DIN {2, which must not be rendered simply by “the human 
being” (“der Mensch,’—as by de Lagarde, Wellhausen, Lietz- 
mann), but only by “the son of man,” if the essential char- 
acter of the expression is not to be entirely obliterated. 

If, again, “the son of the man” had to be expressed in 
Aramaic, it would have been necessary to say NWIN7 7172 (liter- 
ally, “ his son, that of the man”). The Mishna Hebrew would 
say pINby 22. It is therefore in no way surprising that the 
Christian-Palestinian version of the Gospels renders 6 uios tod 
avOpomov by NY] 127 773, or sometimes, to escape the incon- 
venient repetition of 72, by 81247 773. The principle of 
literal faithfulness in the translation led naturally to the 

‘production of this expression, which the same dialect further 
used for DIS {2 in Job 16”, as remarked by Nestle® Ina 
dialect where 8¥2 72 was the common word for “man,” this 
term would be no equivalent for the peculiar expression in 
question. Certainly Nv2 727 7232 tended to the error, which 
the German “der Sohn des Menschen” also suggests, that the 
person so entitled was the son of some one. In this sense the 

1 Israelit. und jiidische Geschichte,* 381. 
2 Theol. Tijdschr. 1894, 165 ff. ° Der Menschensohn (1896), 85. 
4 The italics of the last clause are due to me. 


5 See 4. S. Lewis, A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary (1897), xxxi; cf. p. 56, 
sw3727 772. 
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translator will also have understood the Greek 0 vos tod 
avOporrov. 

But the Greek expression is itself merely the outcome 
of sore embarrassment. 0 vids Tod av@peérrov can indeed be 
regarded as the Greek singular for of viot tav avOparewyr, 
which the LXX has coined for 078 ‘23, and which occurs Mark 
38 and Eph. 3°. But while the plural substantially corre- 
sponds to the Hebr. 078 ‘23, the expression “the sons of men ” 
of course signifying men in general, in the singular form an 
unnatural stress was laid upon both members of the phrase. 
No assistance could be got from 6 vids dvO@peérov, for this 
would have meant merely “the son of a man.” In Greek, 
then, dvOpwos is neither a generic conception like W328, DIS, 
nor is viéos the term for an individual endowed with the 
nature implied in the generic term. The readiest substitute 
for 8¥IN 72 would still have been 6 av@pw7os with no addi- 
tion. But then, what disastrous misunderstandings would 
have been occasioned by the change in the Gospels of the un- 
common expression of the original into an ordinary expression ! 
In view of this, it was therefore preferred to convey the im- 
pression, suggested in Aramaic by ¥28 12 when made definite, 
by the utmost possible definiteness in the composite expres- 
sion. Thus was avoided at least the error of supposing that 
“the man” merely as such was meant, and there was acquired 
the possibility of using this expression as a self-appellation of 
Jesus. That the Hellenists from the beginning apprehended 
the term, not in a Semitic, but in a Greek sense, with the 
feeling that Jesus in some sense had pronounced Himself on 
the human side of His nature as “descended from men,” is 
all too probable. To this point we refer later. 

In these circumstances it can be seen why the Christian 
Hellenists avoided the term as much as possible, and did not 
adopt it into their religious phraseology. In Aramaic, in- 
deed, S¥/28 12 was perfectly suitable as the special name of a 
definite personality ; but its reproduction in Greek would be 
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as defectively inaccurate as it would—though for different 
reasons—be in Syriac and Christian-Palestinian. In German, 
“des Menschen Sohn” is a correct rendering of 6 vids rod 
avOp@Tov, but the Aramaic NWN 73 is represented with some 
degree of success only by “der Menschensohn.” 


2. “SON OF MAN” WAS NOT A CURRENT JEWISH NAME FOR 
THE MESSIAH. 


There is no need to begin by proving here that for the 
author of the Book of Daniel, “the one resembling a son of 
man” in chap. 7° is a personification of the “ people of the 
saints of the Most High” (v.?’, cf. v.”*), who are destined one 
day to receive an imperishable dominion as an award from 
God. The vision, in which the one like unto a son of man 
is seen, is a parallel to Dan. 2**, where the establishment by 
God of an eternal sovereignty is the explanation of the stone! 
which shatters the great statue without any assistance from 
man. In contrast with the beasts emerging from the sea, 
types of preceding secular powers, the one like unto a son of 
man, type of the future possessor of universal dominion, 
comes “with the clouds of heaven” (82¥ ‘329 DY). The ex- 
pression is surprising because the judicial session of the 
“ Advanced in days,” in which He Himself appears, is held 
in the place where the animals have their being, 7e. upon 
the earth.2 Besides, it would be more appropriate if the one 
like to a son of man were to come “ upon the clouds of heaven.” 


17This stone is interpreted as referring to the sovereignty of the Messiah, 
Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Ber. 70°; Bemidb. R. 18. 2 Esdras connects with the 
stone its own peculiar representation of the mountain which ‘‘that man”’ brings 
with him ; see 2 Esdr. 13° 12°, 

2 No change of scene is suggested in 7°. The divine chariot furnished with 
wheels and a throne is that described by Hzekiel which was to serve God at His 
appearance upon earth. There is therefore no occasion for the view brought 
forward by Holsten, Zeitschr. f. Wiss. Theol. 1891, 62, and by Appel, Die 
Selbstbezeichnung Jesu: der Sohn des Menschen, 40 ff., that the scene of the 
judgment is conceived as being above the earth, and that the one like to a son 
of man comes thither from the earth. 


16 
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A reading we PP) Sy 1 appears to be presupposed by emt TOV 
veberov, LXX Dan. 7; cf. Matt. 24° 26%, Mark 1326 D, 
Rev. 14!416 Teaching of the Apostles 16% (érav), Justin, 
Apol. 15! (érdvw), Hegesippus in Euseb. Hist. Eccl. ii, 23. 
On the other hand, the reading of the Massoretic text (OY) is 
represented in Theodotion, Mark 14%, Rev. 17, 2 Esdr. 14°, 
The words év vedédrass, Mark 136, év vepéry, Luke 21”, 
similarly imply accompaniment, and presuppose pera = DY, 
It belongs to God only to move upon the clouds; see Isa. 
191, Ps. 104% In the endeavour to minimise the divine 
manifestation in the one like to a son of man, a subsequent 
writer will have changed by into OY. But even if one reads 
by, the fact remains that the destined possessor of the universal 
dominion comes, not from the earth, far less from the sea, but 
from heaven. He is a being standing in a near relation to 
God, well fitted to typify the people of the saints of God. It 
is noteworthy that nothing more is said of him than that he 
resembles man. He is distinguished from the four beasts, 
not because he alone possesses reason ; the first beast, accord- 
ing to 74, receives “a man’s heart,” the last has “the eyes of 
a man,” and can speak (v.8). The emphasis rather lies on the 
fact that in contrast with the winged lion, the devouring bear, 
the four-headed leopard, the fourth beast with ten horns 
terrible exceedingly beyond its predecessors, he appears un- 
armed and inoffensive, incapable through any power of his 
own of making himself master of the world; he is only as a 
son of man. If ever he is to be master of the world, God 
must make him so. 

From the first Christian century there are only two 
Jewish writings known which deal with Dan. 71, the 
Similitudes of the Book of Enoch, and the Second Book of 
Esdras. The two agree in regarding the one like to a son 
of man as an individual person. And as they combine 


1. Nestle, Marginalien und Materialien, 1893, i. 40, remarked upon the 
importance of this reading. 
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Dan. 7 with Messianic prophecies from the Old Testament, 
they clearly show that they regard this individual as the 
Messiah. Special attention must be given to the name they 
use in this connection for Messiah. 

The Similitudes of Enoch (chaps. 37—71), whose Jewish 
character need not be doubted, though it cannot be proved 
that they originate from a pre-Christian period, introduce 
461 a being, partaking of the nature of angels and of men, 
to whom reference is afterwards made as “that son of man,” 
46% 4 48? 625 % 14 6311 while only “the son of man” is said 
in 463 6272 6976 27.29 701 711”, N. Schmidt,? however, says 
that little stress can be laid on the use or non-use of the 
Ethiopic demonstrative, so that throughout o vids tod 
av@pwmov may be what is represented. Similarly no im- 
portance attaches to the fact that the Ethiopic version 
vacillates in its choice of a term for “son of man,” sometimes 
” “son of a woman.”* It is 
clear, at all events, that “son of man” is not taken for granted 
by the author-as an already established title for the Messiah. 
But it is not to be denied that the author, though in this 
part of the Similitudes he avoids every other Messianic title, 


even putting “son of a man, 


really imputes to “the son of man” a Messianic significance. 
This is seen most obviously in 46% The “son of man who 
has righteousness” is certainly not a periphrasis for “the 
righteous man,” but is meant to recall 38? 39°, where the 

Messiah bears the name, “ the chosen one who is righteous,” 
“or “the elect of righteousness.” That again, on its part, 
must be considered an allusion to PY Nd¥, Jer. 23°; nny 


1A Christian author or interpolator should above all things have made it 
clear in some way that the ‘‘son of man” coming to the judgment was Jesus 
of Nazareth. But the ‘‘son of man” in this case appears never to have been 
upon earth, far less to have passed through the state of death. 

2 This passage is highly uncertain. 

3 See his essay, ‘‘ Was Nv3 72 a Messianic title?” Journal of Bibl. Lit. xv. 
(1896) 48. 

4 That these really refer to ‘‘son of man,” see &. H, Charles on Enoch 46%, 
and NV. Schmidt, op. cit. 46 ff. 
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mis, Jer. 33%, for which the Targum has "DT mein, 
“Messiah of righteousness.” ! 

Probably the author of the Similitudes, in using “son of 
man,” did not intend to introduce any new designation for 
the Messiah. Still it is significant that he consistently 
applies this name exclusively to the mysterious personality 
who never was upon earth, and yet is not God. If the 
original was Hebrew, we should here have D18F {2 (with the 
article) as an exceptional instance in the earlier Jewish 
literature ; and it would also represent a considerable develop- 
ment beyond the stage seen in the Book of Daniel, which 
uses, 10°18 the terms DIN ‘22 MD7D, DIN ANW2, meaning 
“the one resembling man,” to denote a definite personality. 

In an interpolation in the Similitudes it is Enoch himself 
who is the son of man, brought according to Dan. 7 before 
the ancient of days. By this name he is addressed 60, and 
in 71" the words are used to him: “thou art the son of man 
who art born for righteousness,” in which there is evident 
at least an allusion to NPIS N¥, “ the righteous Branch.” 

Turning now to the Second Book of Lsdras, we find in 
chap. 13 a different style of language. Here a wind causes 
to rise up from the sea “as it were the likeness of a man” 
(Syr. xwat mot px). He is then referred to in v2 as 
“ille homo” (Syr. xwma 15), in v2 as “homo, qui ascenderat 
de mari” (Syr. sm qo pops x7 Kwa), in v-2 as “ipse homo” 
(Syr. xwoia 1), and in vv.*-51, cf. v.33, as “vir ascendens de 
corde maris” (Syr. xp nad yo poot saa). If the original 
was Hebrew, the Syriac 9123 would represent YS; the Syriac 
xwoia, Lat. “homo,” would, on the other hand, be 0787, and 
correspondingly in v. we should have DIN 275, not J2 N75 
ov, cf. Dan. 10'% The author’s dependence upon Dan. 7 
must be admitted, although he represents—doubtless not 


1 Cf. under XI. 1. 


*The Latin version has ‘‘convolabat ille homo cum nubibus,” but the 
beginning is lost, 
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unintentionally—the figure in human form as rising from 
the sea. But for ¥28 72 he has put O78, the term proper to 
prose style, and from that, of course, a Messianic title could 
not well be formed. 

A Messianic interpretation of Dan. 71° appears to have 
been assumed by Akiba (¢ 120 a.p.), when he spoke of the 
“thrones” of Dan. 7° as prepared for God and for David, 
b. Sanh. 38. This statement of Akiba then gave rise to the 
description of the Sepher Hechaloth,! which says that David, 
adorned with a crown in which are embedded the sun, the 
moon, and the twelve signs of the zodiac, takes his seat in 
heaven upon a throne which is erected for him in front of 
the throne of God. Joshua ben Levy (¢ 250)? brought 
forward the alternative that, if Israel were worthy, then the 
Messiah would come, as in Dan. 73, with the clouds of 
heaven ; but if Israel were unworthy, he would come riding 
upon the ass, as said in Zech. 9°. Samuel ben Nachman 
(c. 270)? says that, according to Dan. 71, the angels accom- 
pany the Messiah as far as their precincts allow, while God 
then conducts him to Himself, according to Jer. 307. Other 
late testimonies are referred to in Dalman, “ Der leidende 
und der sterbende Messias,” 38 note.* 

It is a mere suggestion of Dan. 7 that appears in Targ. 
Jerus. II on Ex. 12”, which says that the Messiah will lead 
His people like Moses, 82Y 23, “on the summit of the 
_ cloud.” The cloud is there conceived as accompanying the 
Messiah during His activity. On account of the “cloud” 
(iY) in Dan. 7%, it is said that the person named °22¥, who is 
the last in the Davidic line in 1 Chron. 3%4, will be the 
Messiah, Midr. Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Ber. 70”, and in the 
Targum on the passage. Probably we should also mention 
here the Messianic name ‘Sa 72, though it is otherwise 


1 Seder Rab Amram, i. 13; Jeddinek, Beth ha-Midrasch, v. 168, cf. vi. 150 f. 
2b, Sanh. 98°; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. i. 152. 

3 Midr. Psalms, 217, cf. Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. i. 548. 

4 The citation of Dan. 7! in the Midrash on Ps. 2” is probably spurious. 
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explained by the Babylonian Nachman b. Sanh. 96%, pro- 
vided 53 stands for veféAn, which is very doubtful.? 

Along with these indications of a Messianic interpretation 
of Dan. 718, we find traces of a different exposition of the 
passage in the anonymous saying, Midr. Tanchuma, ed. 
Buber, Vay. 36:2 “What mean the ‘thrones’ (Dan. 7°)? 
One day God will be seated, and the angels will give thrones 
to the great ones of Israel that they too may sit, while God 
sits among them as president of the court of justice, and 
thus they judge the peoples of the world”; cf. Matt. 19% 
(Luke 22°), 

Again we have a divergence from Dan. 7% in the state- 
ment of the Palestinian Amora, Abbahu? who lived in 
Cesarea about 280 a.p. Intending to controvert the divinity 
of Christ, he asserted, j. Taan. 65%, basing his words on 
Num. 23%:4 iBiD WN DIS Ja NIN II WN ON DIN FD TON’ ON 
mp Nd) WN NTT ped nbiy NY 3 “ninnd, “if any one say 
to thee, ‘I am God, he speaks falsely; ‘I am the son of 
man, his end is to regret it; ‘I ascend to heaven ’—he who 
has said so will not verify his word.” Only thus can the 
passage be translated.® O78 j2 is here equivalent to oe Wt 
has no article, because Num. 23 has none. The “ascending 
into heaven” depends, as it seems, upon Isa. 1415", where the 


1 On both names see ‘‘ Der leidende und der sterbende Messias,” 37 f. 

2 Cf. Shem. R. 5, the similar saying of Abin. 

3 As to Abbahu, see Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. ii. 88-142. 

4 Allusion is made to this passage in a late addition to a saying of Eleazar 
ha-Kappar, Yalk. Shim. (ed. Salonica, 1526) on Num. 287; see Dalman-Laible- 
Streane, Jesus Christ in the Talmud, Midrash, Zohar, and the Liturgy of the 
Synagogue (1893), 10* Text, 33* Translation. As doubts have arisen on the 
subject, it may here be remarked in passing that the translations there given, 
pp. 21*--47*, were made by me, while Laible’s contribution appears only in the 
rendering of Streane. 

° The dictum forms a crux interpretum only for those who find the obvious 
sense disagreeable. It is correctly rendered by Laible, Jesus Christ im Talmud 
(1891), 48, and by Bacher, op. cit. 118 ; incorrectly, by Levy, Neuhebr. Worter- 
buch under 018 ; Wéimsche, Der jerus. Talmud, 141; M. Schwab, Le Talmud 


de Jérusalem, vi. 156. The explanation of 7, Cohn given by Lietzmann, Der 
Menschensohn, 50, is quite impracticable. 
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king of Babylon says: “I will ascend into heaven .. .; I 
will ascend above the cloudy heights, like to the Most High.” 
Compare Mechilta, ed. Friedm. 39»: “Said Nebuchadnezzar : 
‘IT will make me a little cloud and dwell therein.’”! As 
Abbahu can be proved to have come into contact with 
Christians, it is most natural to suppose that his statement 
was meant to refer to Jesus, and was not an admonition, 
practically useless in his time, against any other persons 
claiming to be God. The motive which leads him to make 
Num. 23 the basis of his assertion, despite the change of 
what he must have known to be the natural sense, can only 
be that the association of 5X and DIS j2 seemed to him 
fitted to produce an allusion to Jesus. In that case he will 
have been aware that Jesus had called Himself “Son of man” 
in some exclusive sense. Of course it does not follow from 
the statement that “son of man” had become a Jewish name 
for the Messiah. Moreover, no reference is made to Dan. 
je 

It may be noted that in the Zohar, the principal product 
of the Kabbala in the Middle Ages, vol. iii. 144%, a dis- 
tinction is drawn on one occasion, with the help of a reference 
to WIN 723, Dan. 7%, and DIN MN, Ezek. 17, between the 
“higher Adam” (897 DIN) and the “lower Adam” (DIN 
NAINDT), This, however, has no relation either to the first 
man or to the Messiah. The “higher Adam” is, on the 
contrary, the highest form of the self-revelation of God; the 
' “lower Adam” is a synthesis of all the inferior stages of 
revelation subsumed under the former. This may in some 
way, no longer demonstrable by us, be historically connected 
with the doctrine of the Ophites, which gave to the prim- 
ordial light the name of IIparos “AvOpwmos, and to the 
"Evvowa, which emanated from him, the name of Aevtepos 


1 On account of Isa. 1413f Nebuchadnezzar is supposed to stand for those who 
have given themselves out to be God, Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Schem. 12#f.; 
Schem. R. 8; cf. Ber. R. 9. An ascension of King Alexander is related by Jona 
(c. 880), j. Ab. z. 42°; Bem. R. 13. 
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”AvOpwos or vids avOperov.! Its genesis is doubtless to be 
found in Ezekiel’s vision of the royal chariot, in which 
God appears in human semblance, to which a welcome 
parallel appeared for Jews in the heavenly W28 73 of Dan. 7%, 
and for Christians in the self-designation of Jesus. The 
common opinion that Paul “simply ” adopted? his designation 
of Christ as 6 éoyaros ’Adau or 0 Sedtepos avOpw7ros* from 
the rabbinic theology is, however, erroneous, for their theology 
knew nothing of such a comparison between Adam and the 
Messiah. The proof-passages adduced by Schottgen, Hor. 
hebr. et talm. 670 ff., and by J. Rhenferdius in Meuschen, 
Nov. Testam. ex Talmude illustr. 1048 ff, to support this 
idea, belong to the Middle Ages, and are influenced by the 
Kabbala.* 

It may be set down as our result, that the son of man 
in Dan. 73% was certainly understood sometimes to denote the 
Messiah ; that, further, there were two apocalyptic fragments 
of an early period which used this name, excluding all other 
designations ; but that a regular Jewish name for the Messiah 
never was formed from the passage in question.© There 
was no intrinsic hindrance to such-a development. Why 
should “the son of man” be less adapted to become a 
Messianic title than the Jewish name N17, “the leprous,” ® 
for the Messiah, or O1p88, “the place,”’ for God, or the 
Samaritan 127M, “ He who will come again,” for the Messiah ? 
But “son of man” as a Messianic title among the Rabbis 


1 Treneeus, i. 28 ; cf. Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, 62 ff. 

2 See, ¢.g., Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. neutest. Theol. ii. 55; Lietzmann, Der 
Menschensohn, 64, 

See Con mba er 

* This is the subject of remark also by G. F. Moore in ‘‘The last Adam,” 
Journ. Bibl. Lit. xvi. (1897) 158-161. 

° From the intermittent testimonies in Enoch and 2 Esdras, which were 
soon superseded among the Jews, one must not, of course, manufacture, like 
Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu, 170f., a ‘‘synagogal usage,” which 
prevailed ‘‘almost universally in the religious works of the scribes,” 

6 See ‘‘ Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 36, 

7 See above, p. 281 f. 
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was to be expected, solely on the condition that they had 
formed their conception of the Messiah principally from 
Dan. 7. As they did not do so, “the son of man” did not 
become a Messianic title. 


3. “SON OF MAN” IS NO EMPTY FORMULA. 


Beza, Cocceius, H. E. G. Paulus, and Fritzsche! had 
already put forward the view, which A. Meyer? revives, in 
regard to certain cases of the use of 6 vids Tod avOpwrov, 
namely, that among the Jews it was simply a common 
substitute for the pronoun of the first person. Commenting 
on Matt. 87°, Beza says: “(addo,) propterea quod familiare 
est Hebreis, ut de se loquantur in tertia persona, ideo accipi 
loco pronominis prime persone in evangelica historia.” Still 
the custom of speaking of oneself in the third person was by 
no means general among the Hebrews. But it did happen 
that a man should speak of himself as 8123 SiH, “this man,” 
or a woman as NOAN 8, “this woman.” Examples are seen 
in Vaj. R. 30; j. Maas. sch. 55°; j. Sabb. 15°; j. Sukk. 55°; 
j. Mo. k. 814; j. Taan. 66% 69%; j. Kidd. 64>; j. Keth. 29>; 
b. Bab. b. 42; b. Sanh. 46> The incentive to this mode of 
speech will have arisen in cases where something disagreeable 
had to be said,‘ although its use did not remain confined to 
such cases. A man, who is dying, gives instructions that 
something should be handed over to “the wife of this man,” 
'j. Kidd. 64. The Emperor Trajan, speaking of himself, 
j. Sukk. 55°, says to the Jews whom he had taken by 
surprise: “This man, who proposed to come after ten days, 


| See the references in Appel, Die Selbstbezeichnung Jesu: Der Menschen- 


sohn, 5f. 

2 Jesu Muttersprache, 95. 

3 See also Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 77f., and Aram. Dialektproben, p. 18, 
lines 9, 12; p. 29, lines 7, 11, 18f. 

4 “Thou” was also readily avoided ; cf. the form of imprecation, ‘‘may the 
spirit of this man expire!” eg. j. Bez. 14>, and Goldzther, Abhandlungen zur 
arab, Philologie, i, 39. 
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has already arrived in five days.” There is, however, no 
instance to show that NWIX NNT or XYIN 12 N77 was used in 
the same fashion. Still less would the simple 8¥28 72 be 
possible for this purpose. Any connection between the usage 
in question and the self-designation of Jesus is all the harder 
to establish, in view of the fact that at that time, as con- 
eluded above, under § 1, Y28 and not ¥28 72 was the common 
term for “man.” 

The Hebrew N05 inis, “that man,”! had just as litttle to 
do with the title “son of man” as its Aramaic equivalent 
N23 817, Cremer? believes that the term“ son of man,” 
Enoch 69%, may have arisen through opposition to the 
Jewish habit of referring to Jesus as MND inix, But this 
way of alluding to Jesus is unknown in the ancient Rabbinism, 
and cannot be verified till the Middle Ages. This term im- 
plies only that the discussion treats of the person whose name 
the speaker does not wish, or in view of the Christian censor- 
ship does not dare, to mention. 

What has been said tends only to prove that it should 
not seem specially remarkable, if Jesus showed a preference 
for speaking of Himself in the third person. But the term 
He employed for that purpose was an uncommon one; and 
it requires a special explanation. 


4, “SON OF MAN” JIS A SELF-APPELLATION OF JESUS USED 
EXCLUSIVELY BY HIMSELF. 


In all three Synoptists 0 vids tod avOpwmov as a title of 
Jesus appears only in the words of Jesus Himself. Once 
indeed the fourth evangelist, 12%, represents the people as 
speaking of the “Son of man,” but only so as intentionally 
to attribute to them a repetition of the words of Jesus. 
According to Acts 7°, Stephen at his martyrdom used the 
words ; and according to Hegesippus (in Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. 

1 See Ber. R. 36. ? Bibl, Theol. Wérterbuch,® 966. 
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ii. 23), James also used the title in like circumstances. Both 
these instances, however, contain an unmistakable allusion to 
the language used by Jesus before the Sanhedrim, that of 
Stephen agreeing with Luke 22%, that of James with Matt. 
26%. Nowhere else is Jesus named 6 vids tod avOpéTov, 
not even in Revelation, although it speaks on two occasions, 
in allusion to Dan. 7, of one who resembles a son of man. 
The seer beholds 1% Jesus as Guotov viov dvOperov in a 
picture which recalls not Dan. 7, but Dan. 105%, and hence 
the term must be borrowed from Dan. 101% 18, where the 
narrative mysteriously speaks of “one like the appearance of 
aman.” In Rev. 141 the seer again beholds “one like unto 
a son of man,” this time on a white cloud with a crown and 
a sickle about to “reap” the harvest of the earth. That 
Christ is referred to is not clearly stated; v.” implies that it 
was an angel. The scene is not that of Dan. 7, which has 
only the cloud in common. Nevertheless the thought of the 
“one like to a son of man” of Dan. 7% may here have 
floated before ‘the mind of the writer. Although the seer 
depicts the heavenly aspect of Jesus and of an angel as 
being in the “form of a man,” one cannot, of course, draw 
the conclusion that he was ignorant of the fact that Jesus, 
during His life on earth, had called Himself the “ Son of man.” 
One can only see a corroboration of the fact that even he, 
like the other New Testament writers, never uses 0 vios Tov 
_ avOperov as a name for Jesus. 

In 1 Thess. 416 2 Thess. 17, Paul, having in view the 
kindred statements of Jesus in regard to the second coming 
of the Messiah, does not even here call Jesus “the Son of 
man,” but 6 xvpuos. It is true he terms Christ o Sevrepos 
dvOpwmos €£ ovpavod (6 érovpavios), 1 Cor. 15**; but this 
expression, which Paul probably used here for the first time, 


1 With the same motive, however, the Liturgy of St. James in the ritual of 
the Eucharist, having treated 1 Cor. 11 as an utterance of Jesus, has changed 
Paul’s rod xuptov, which could not be supposed to have been said by Jesus, into 
Tov viod Tod avOpwrow 
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is occasioned by the contrast, which substantially determines 
the entire passage, instituted between the earthly nature 
represented in Adam and his posterity, and the heavenly 
nature bequeathed by Christ to them that are His. In this 
connection there is no more need to detect a reference to the 
self-designation of Jesus, than there is to see a use of the 
ideas of Philo or the Kabbala in regard to an ideal primitive 
man.? 

The expression has clearly remained restricted to its use 
by Jesus Himself, and the Synoptists are themselves wit- 
nesses confirming this usage as a historical fact, as they never 
by any chance allow the term to glide into their own language. 
Even to the evangelists themselves it did not seem to be a 
regular Messianic title. The main point is to understand 
that Jesus alone called Himself “the Son of man,” and that 
no one else did so. It is not a sign of a sound historical 
method to give up the attempt to solve this problem and to 
seize upon the contention of Oort? and Lietzmann, that the 
non-use of the term by the New Testament writers is a sign 
that it did not really belong to Jesus either, and further, that 
somewhere or other there had been an early community of 
Christian Hellenists which delighted in this name, and in 
order to find occasion for its use, represented Jesus in the 
evangelic narrative as frequently speaking of Himself in the 
third person. But any such assertion should have been pre- 
vented by the mere observation, that although the Gospels 
have proclaimed Jesus to the Church as “the Son of man” 
for 1800 years, yet the name has never to this day become 
a common title of Christ, and in books and sermons the “Son 
of man” is not usually spoken of save when the words 
of Jesus Himself are the cause. It is probable that sub- 
stantially the same feeling, which to-day deters the Church 


* That there can be no question of borrowing from the rabbinic theology, see 
above, p. 247 f. 

° H. L. Oort, De uitdrucking o wos rov avOpwrov in het nieuwe Testament 
(1898). 
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from naming and invoking Jesus as “the Son of man,” will 
have been active from the beginning. | 

The true reason for the non-use of 6 vids tod dvOpamov 
in the Greek-speaking Church is disclosed by Lietzmann him- 
self, through the instances he has given to illustrate the sense 
attached to the title’ Ignatius, Justin, Ireneus, Origen, 
Eusebius, Athanasius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzus, 
Cyril of Alexandria, Chrysostom, as well as Tertullian, 
Ambrose, Cyprian, Augustine, with one consent, though in 
variously conceived modes, have seen in this title a reference 
to the human side in the descent of Jesus. As observed at 
the end of § 1, this interpretation of the name is not sur- 
prising, 0 vids tod dvOpeémov could not be understood by 
Greeks otherwise than as referring to one who desires to 
be known as son of aman. A name of this sort for Jesus 
might, in the Greek-speaking Church, be regarded from 
a dogmatic standpoint; but it was not adapted for prac- 
tical use. 


56. THE MEANING ATTACHED TO THE TITLE BY THE 
SYNOPTISTS. 


The first appearance of 6 vids tod dvOpw7ov is found, for 
Matthew in 8” (cf. Luke 958), for Mark as early as 21° (ef. 
Matt. 9°, Luke 5%), and for Luke in the passage just cited 
574, None of the evangelists takes the trouble to explain 
‘the designation ; they seem to assume that the reader would 
understand what was meant by it. Had they wished the 
reader to think of the Messiah who was to come in the 
clouds of heaven, one would suppose that they would at the 
outset have inserted an explanation declaring the Messianic 
majesty of the Son of man. In the case of Matthew, however, 
the introductory statement about the Son of man is, that He 


1 Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, 69-80; see also Appel, Die Selbstbezeich- 
nung Jesu, 1-3, 
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lacks what even wild beasts possess; in Mark and Luke, that 
the Son of man has authority on earth to forgive sins. This 
latter the readers could not have understood as signifying 
that this power belonged of right to Jesus in virtue of His 
being the “Son of man,” but as signifying that one, who was 
content to call Himself merely “a son of man,” had received 
such absolute power. Matthew explicitly says as much in 
recording this incident, Matt. 9°, when he represents the 
multitude giving praise because God had given such power 
“unto men.” The same evangelist, by the modifications 
peculiar to himself which he introduces in his account of 
Peter’s confession (Tov viov Tod avOperov, 16%, for pe, 
Mark 82’, Luke 918; 6 Xpicords 0 vids Tod Oeod Tod CavTos, 
v6, for 6 Xpuotds, Mark 8”; tov Xpiotdv tod Oeod, Luke 
92), makes it clear beyond doubt that He who calls 
Himself merely “Son of man” is in reality the correlat- 
ive, te. Son of Godt Hence it is emphasised 16” that 
Peter has acquired this conviction not from men, but from 
God. Even Jesus by calling Himself “Son of man” had 
clearly given him no aid in coming to this conclusion. When 
Mark and Luke, even sooner than Matthew, represent Jesus 
as using the self-appellation “Son of man,” it is clear that 
they also can have seen in the title no assertion of Messianic 
majesty. The injunction of Jesus not to speak to any one 
of His Messianic character would, of course, seem meaningless 
to them, if Jesus habitually spoke of Himself in public as the 
Messiah, and that at the summit of the Messianic power, as 
inferred from Dan. 7%. Again, there is also present an in- 
dication that “Son of man” refers to the Messiah in His 
estate of humiliation, in the account of Matthew and Mark 
concerning the unpardonable blasphemy against the Holy 
Spirit. The primary form of the utterance is seen in Mark, 
who merely contrasts blasphemy in general with blasphemy 
against the Spirit which inspired Jesus, 38. Luke 12! speaks 


? Holizmann, Lehrb., d. neutest. Theol. i. 257 f., rightly emphasises this. 
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of blasphemy of the “Son of man” and of the “Spirit”; 
Matt. 12° is similar, but the statement to this effect is annexed 
to another, which corresponds to the form found in Mark. It 
is impossible that Matthew and Luke should here intend to 
make a distinction between two Persons of the Godhead, as 
if it were a venial sin to blaspheme the “Son.” The dis- 
tinction is, on the contrary, between Jesus as man and the 
divine Spirit working through Him. Invective against the 
man Jesus may be forgiven; blasphemy against the divine 
power inherent in Him is unpardonable, because it is blasphemy 
against God. 

Mark alone draws the inference, 22, that the “Son of 
man” is lord even of the Sabbath, on the ground that the 
Sabbath was instituted for the sake of men. Hence, in the 
reasoning of Mark, what applies to mankind in general, applies 
pre-eminently to the “Son of man.” In describing the trial 
of Jesus (Luke 227), Luke alone has the explanatory question : 
ov ovv ei 6 vids tod Oeod; which evidently connects itself 
with o vids tod av@pémov in the acknowledgment of Jesus. 
The addition implies that Jesus, as His declaration really 
means, is not indeed the “Son of man,” but the “Son of 
God.” ; 

We will be justified in concluding that for the Synoptists, 
in harmony with the view of the early Church, “Son of man” 
was not a term denoting the majesty of the Messiah; but 
that it was, what any Hellenist must necessarily have taken 
it to be, an intentional veiling of the Messianic character 
under a title which affirms the humanity of Him who bore 
it. In their view, the prospect of sufferings foretold 
by Jesus as the part of the “Son of man” was no paradox, 
but the statements in regard to His exaltation were. It was 
a matter of surprise, not that the “Son of man” should be 
put to death, but that He should come again on the clouds of 
heaven, 
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$6. THE SENSE ATTACHED BY JESUS TO THE TERM “SON 
OF MAN.” 


Owing to the diversified character of the sayings in which 
Jesus refers to Himself as 6 vids tod avOperov, investigation 
of the substance of these sayings leads to no result. Jesus 
nowhere gives any information defining the scope of the title. 
Such information He seems, therefore, to have regarded as 
uncalled for. One thing, however, is made clear by the testi- 
mony of the Synoptists, that, for their part, they assume that 
the title consistently bore one and the same sense. Thus we 
are directed in the next place to the term itself, which we 
have to bring into comparison with the testimony borne by 
Jesus to His own personality. 

The Greek 6 vids Tod avOperov, as understood by Greeks, 
above, under § 1). But objections to the supposition that 
Jesus really used these Aramaic words, arise from the con- 
siderations that the phrase is not Semitic; that the meaning 
“the son of the man” has nowhere any support in the testi- 
mony of Jesus in regard to Himself; and that, further, no 
literary source can be discovered for such an expression, 
while every probability strongly favours the view that Jesus, 
in virtue of the scriptural expression of God’s will concern- 
ing Himself, adopted the expression from the Old Testament. 
The only genuine Aramaic term which suggests 6 vids Tod 
avOpwmov is NYIN 12, This term, we have said under § 1, did 
not properly belong to the common language of the Palestinian 
Jews as a term for “man”; it was characteristic rather of 
the elevated diction of poetry and prophecy. To the Jews 
it will have been known purely as a biblical word. The 
Jewish hearer will therefore have had recourse in the first 
place to Scripture for an explanation of the strange use of 
NIN 12 on the lips of Jesus. And Scripture offered the 
like Aramaic expression only in Dan. 7% W328 733, where 
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vIN 12 denotes a definite personality, which, further, Jewish 
exegesis sometimes identified explicitly with the Messiah. 
We do not mean to say that every one would have been 
obliged to put this construction on the expression. The 
application -of Dan. 7% to the Messiah will not have been 
universal. Moreover, the “one like to a son of man” there 
mentioned, was to be brought down on the clouds of heaven 
in order to be master of the world. In the case of Jesus 
nothing resembling these circumstances was apparent. How 
could one, who moved about on earth, come down from 
heaven? A transference thither must first have occurred 
before that could be accomplished. One who had died or 
who had been translated from the earth, might perchance be 
again introduced into the world in this fashion, or a person- 
ality which never had been on earth might so descend. Thus 
it seemed impossible to apply Dan. 7% to Jesus. Any one 
who remained fixed in this idea, provided he did not know 
that Jesus had in fact foretold for Himself death, resurrection, 
and a second advent in majesty, will probably have discarded 
the reference to Daniel as impossible, and henceforward have 
regarded the designation as an enigma. If the words used 
by Jesus had been N28 72 N15, “ this son of man,” this would 
have been regarded as an expression, uncommon indeed, but 
implying modesty in Jesus. But if He named Himself “the 
Son of man,” 8W38 73, then it could only follow that for some 
reason or other He regarded Himself as a man distinct from 
‘other men. On the other hand, no one would have enter- 
tained the notion that He was in any sense “ the ideal man”; 
for this conception was far removed from Jewish thought, and 
was not brought nearer in the slightest by the teaching of Jesus. 

In view of the obvious reference by Jesus to Dan. 7¥ in 
His apocalyptic discourse, Matt. 249° (Mark 13%, Luke 21%), 
and in His testimony before the Sanhedrin, Matt. 26° (Mark 
14), it can scarcely be doubted that Dan. 71% was the source 
from which He took the self-designation. This origin is 

17 
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further confirmed by the fact that it was also from Daniel 
that Jesus adapted the idea of the sovereignty of God. 
Nothing requires us to seek the source in the Similitudes of 
Enoch, especially as the “Son of man” there mentioned is 
never born as man;! while Daniel leaves this point unnoticed. 
Though such is the state of the case, we need not suppose 
that Jesus attached great importance to the intrinsic sense 
of the expression. His calling Himself “Son of man,” 
WIN 12, really implied no more than that He was that one in 
whom this vision of Daniel was to proceed to its realisation. 
The term acquires its positive significance from the light in 
which it is placed by Daniel, and from what is said concern- 
ing it; just as the title NM, “the Messiah,” derives its 
meaning not so much from the literal sense of the word, as 
from the scriptural testimony to the person thus entitled. 
But if all who heard the words of Jesus did not penetrate 
these associations, if there was a period when even the disciples 
of Jesus failed to understand them, the question arises, what 
aim Jesus had in view when He called Himself the “Son of 
man” before those to whom the term was an enigma? To 
such persons also He must, of course, have intended the term 
to convey some meaning. Or can it be that He never used 
the term at all before such persons ? 

Considerable difficulties stand in the way of discovering 
a true answer to these questions. In the first place, it cannot 
be said of any of the Gospels that they give us the sayings of 
Jesus in exact chronological sequence, especially as they 
differ widely one from another in this respect. From the 
first there will have been an earnest desire to be accurately 
informed as to the words and deeds of Jesus; but their suc- 
cession in point of time appeared unimportant, and in regard 
to sequence, the recollection of the disciples would not always 
be able to furnish precise information. In the next place, 
their recollection, particularly in regard to the use of the title 


1 See above, p. 181. 
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“Son of man,” cannot have been definite. It can scarcely 
be imagined that they should afterwards have known pre- 
cisely on what occasions Jesus had and had not made use of 
this expression. The Synoptic tradition on this point is in 
itself ambiguous. The term is present in Matt. 16%, but 
absent in the parallels, Mark 8%’, Luke 938; it is found in 
Luke 6” 128, but not in Matt. 54% 10°; it occurs in Mark 
10* and Matt. 2078, but not in Luke 2277; Mark (8*) and 
Luke (9%) have it where Matthew (16%) omits it. When 
all three Synoptists agree in using it, e.g. Matt. 9° (Mark 22°, 
Luke 5%‘), the only inference that can be drawn is that a 
source common to them all had contained the title, but not 
that the tradition is here particularly certain. Such being 
the state of matters, it cannot be ascertained with absolute 
certainty when or to what class of persons Jesus first used 
the title. 

As for the evangelists themselves, they take the view 
that Jesus called Himself the “Son of man” at all times and 
before any company. Thus the first case of its use, alike in 
Mark (2!) and Luke (5%), takes place in public. Before his 
account of the same occasion, Matt. 9°, Matthew, too, has 
only one instance of its use (8), in an interpolation foreign 
to the context of the passage; and even there the title is 
used in speaking to one who wishes to become for the first 
time a follower of Jesus. A complete understanding of His 
self-appellation, Jesus could certainly not, in such cases, have 
looked for from His hearers. Yet one may hold that in using 
the title He purposely furnished them with a problem which 
stimulated reflection about His person, and gave such a 
tendency to this reflection that the solution of the problem 
fully revealed the mystery of the personality of Jesus. But 
though Jesus obviously showed a predilection for speaking to 
the multitude in parables and leaving! the explanation to 
themselves, the objection may perhaps be made to the sup- 

1 See Matt. 13%4, Mark 4°4, 
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position that He had from the first called Himself “Son of 
man,” that His disciples must presumably in that case have 
asked and received a special explanation of the expression. 
But any such private explanation is inadmissible for any 
time prior to the Messianic acknowledgment made by Peter, 
Matt. 1616 (Mark 8%, Luke 9°), especially considering the 
saying of our Lord, which Matthew records 16%, to the 
effect that God, and not man, had revealed to Peter the 
Messianic dignity of Jesus, and also the injunction given in 
Mark and Luke against speaking to the people on the subject. 
Thus Jesus cannot possibly have made Himself known as the 
Messiah at a previous period in any fashion fully transparent 
to the disciples. All the instructions concerning this subject 
which Matthew places earlier than the confession of Peter, 
must be relegated to the period following that confession ; 
thus, above all, the exposition of the parable of the Tares in 
the Field, Matt. 13%**, on account of v.“*, unless it be as- 
sumed that it was originally God that was named where 
“Son of man” now stands; and further, Matt. 72!23, on 
account of vv.” 23; while the Lucan parallel to this, Luke 64°, 
by not naming Jesus as the Judge of the world, is unobjection- 
able from this point of view; as well as Matt. 1017-2 on 
account of v.> (« till the Son of man be come”), and because 
the future separation of Jesus from the disciples, 7.e. His 
death, is presupposed all through. Mark and Luke do, in 
fact, place the first intimation of the advent of Jesus in 
majesty subsequent to its necessary presupposition, which is 
the open announcement of His death, and also subsequent to 
the confession of Peter; see Mark 8*8, Luke 92°, ef. Matt. 1627, 
Thus, for the reasons indicated, one would be obliged to con- 
sider it probable’ that Jesus had not previously referred to 
Himself as the “Son of man.” 


? Here I speak advisedly of probability only, because in the construction I 
proceed to put on the sense of the title, an absolute necessity for this supposition 
is not present. It would be finally convincing for those who take ‘‘Son of man” 
to be a distinctively Messianic title. 
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This conjecture may be vindicated, if need be, in view of 
the Synoptic testimonies, which seem to oppose it. Prior to 
the confession of Peter, Matthew records the use of 6 vids 
Tod avOpérov nine times. Three of these instances, 10% 
13%” 41, are discounted by what has just been said; and 8%, 
as just remarked, is out of place in its present position. 
Matt. 12" is to be regarded as an explanatory duplicate of 
v.11 The “sign of Jonah,” Matt. 12%, is not mentioned by 
Luke (11°) till after the Petrine confession. Luke alone 
has the instance, 6”, €vexa tod viod Tod dvOpwmov, for which, 
however, Matthew has only &vexa éuwod (51). Matthew and 
Luke have each the comparison between the Baptist and the 
Son of man, Matt. 111% (Luke 7%). Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke have a paragraph in common, Matt. 91” (Mark 212, 
Luke 51%), to which is directly added in Mark and Luke 
a section (Mark 27—3°% Luke 6!) which Matthew has re- 
mitted to a later position (Matt. 12!*). In these parts all 
three Synoptists have 6 vids tod avOpwrov twice, Matt. 9° 
(Mark 2! Luke 5%) and Matt. 12° (Mark 275, Luke 6°). 
Thus we really have the title placed before the Petrine con- 
fession only three times. 

J. Weiss, A. Meyer, Lietzmann, and Holtzmann have 
tried to set aside the evidence of two of these instances, by 
holding that Jesus had there spoken of mankind generally, 
or in such a way that something was applicable to Himself 
in virtue of His humanity. But this mode of interpretation 
would hardly have arisen unless there had been reasons inde- 
pendent of the passages themselves for desiring to supersede 
the title “Son of man” as a title. One of the two cases 
where Jesus claims for the “Son of man ” the right to forgive 
sins, Matt. 9° (Mark 2%, Luke 5%), has been pronounced 
meaningless by Weiss, on the ground that “no opponent of 
Jesus had any doubt that the Messiah had full power to 
forgive sins.” But, in the first place, as a Messianic title, 

1 Cf. p. 255, 2 Die Predigt Jesu vom Reiche Gottes, 57. 
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NWIN 72 would hardly have been intelligible for such opponents 
on this occasion ; and, besides, it is a fact which ought to have 
been familiar to J. Weiss, that Judaism never, from Old 
Testament times to the present day, has ventured to make 
any such assertion in regard to the Messiah. Still less does 
it signify anything important, that, according to Matthew (9°), 
praise is given to God because He had given such power 
unto men, for this language merely brings into view the 
evangelist’s own idea of the expression “Son of man.”? 
Moreover, an implicit reference to the power of remitting 
sins given to the disciples, John 20%, is, in spite of Matt. 16% 
1838, inadmissible here. 

With better reason, apparently, it may be said that man- 
kind in general is meant by the “Son of man,” who is Lord 
of the Sabbath, Matt. 128 (Mark 2%, Luke 6°), because in 
that case, according to Mark 2?’, the Sabbath has just pre- 
viously been pronounced subservient to mankind. But this 
preceding sentence appears only in Mark; in place of it 
Matthew has something different; Luke has nothing at all. 
If brevior preferenda, as standing closest to the original, is 
applicable here, then the shortest form is to be found in Luke, 
who gives us no occasion for thinking of mankind. Mark 
2*7 is an interpolation whose position is parallel to that of 
Matt. 12°”, which we have considered valid as indicating the 
sense attached by the evangelist to 6 uios Tod avOp@rov; but 
it by no means implies that on this occasion Mark did not 
have in view the ordinary self-appellation of Jesus. It is 
also to be noted that the saying Luke 6°, cf. Mark 27’, has 
a fresh form of introduction cal édeyev avdtois, and that 
Matthew, by omitting it, brings the saying to notice very 
disconnectedly. To all appearance the saying about the 
Lord of the Sabbath was an independent Zogion which has 


‘In opposition to Lietzmann, Der Menschensohn, 89. See above, p. 254. 
* It is worthy of note that the saying of our Lord, Mark 27, does not appear 
at all in Cod. D. 
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been added here only through affinity in sense. Originally 
Jesus will only have said that necessity justified the breach 
of Sabbatic law by the disciples, as in the case of David’s 
irregular eating of the shewbread; but not that He, as Lord 
of the Sabbath, had authorised the act of the disciples. A 
declaration of this nature would have been more in place if 
Jesus Himself had set aside the Sabbatic regulations. Again, 
as regards the theory represented by Pfleiderer, J. Weiss, and 
J. H. Holtzmann, in the absence of any historical warrant in 
its support, one cannot consent to the idea that Jesus at first 
had merely called Himself “the Man,” and then at a later 
period, by combining this with Dan. 7°, had transformed it 
into a Messianic designation. Besides, the objection arises 
that “Man” and “Son of man” are not traceable to the same 
Aramaic expression, and it would also have to be explained why 
Jesus called Himself not 8¥28 but 8Y2872. Why should “man” 
in Mark 27” be 6 d&vOpwrros, but in v.% 6 viss Tod avOpwrrov ? 
A simpler and in itself an admittedly permissible method 
of explaining these passages satisfactorily, would be either to 
change the embarrassing 0 vids Tod avOpeémov into the per- 
sonal pronoun, or else to suppose that the sayings concerned 
should be located after Peter’s confession. In support of 
the latter, it could be held that the paragraph alluded to 
as common to the three Synoptists, includes within it the 
allusion to the days when the bridegroom shall be taken 
away, which will give his friends occasion for fasting (Matt. 
9, Mark 2° Luke 5%). As Jesus here anticipates His death, 
the time of Peter’s confession may be supposed to have pre- 
ceded. Of course it by no means follows that Jesus Himself 
had only at that time acquired the knowledge of His violent 
death ; still it does seem that He had not previously informed 
His disciples of it. 
1 Cod. D has not inserted it till the later narrative, Luke 6”. In this passage 


it is also placed by Blass in his text of Luke, and by Resch in his Adya “Iyaod. 
On the other hand, in Luke 6° Cod. D has another Logion peculiar to itself. 
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Thus, then, it is not impossible, though it cannot be re- 
garded as absolutely certain, that Jesus never called Himself 
the “Son of man” prior to the Messianic confession of Peter, 
and the instruction then given to His disciples in regard to 
His future destiny. From that time forward the title became 
significant to them as the name derived from Dan. 7% for 
Him who was ordained to the sovereignty of the world. To 
the mass of the people Jesus did not manifest the full signifi- 
cance of the title, until in His open confession before the 
Sanhedrin, Matt. 266 (Mark 14%, Luke 22), He set all 
doubts at rest, and thereby supplied the judges with a possible 
pretext for pronouncing a sentence of death. 

The more precise determination of the sense attached by 
Jesus to NWIN 72 will have to be sought primarily, as in- 
dicated above, with the help of the Book of Daniel. Con- 
sidering the general mode of thought peculiar to Jesus, the 
chief motive which led directly to the selection of the Book 
of Daniel, and the title it contains for the future lord of the 
world, is to be found in the fact that nowhere else is it 
asserted so unreservedly that the inevitable mutations of all 
earthly conditions are to be expected from the agency of God 
alone. As a stone which no hand has unloosed from its 
native rock, so comes the sovereignty of God upon the world, 
in order to shatter every hostile sovereignty, Dan. 2°* *, 
From heaven comes one like unto a son of man in order 
that God may bestow as a gift universal dominion upon him, 
Dan. 7%, ef. v2”. Of the “violent” it is said, Dan. 114, that 
they are raised up to establish the vision, but are at the 
same time destined to ruin. In His own immediate neigh- 
bourhood Jesus had been an eye-witness of the fruitlessness 
of individual aggrandisement, and thus preferred not to be 
regarded as “Messiah” by the people; as they, in opposition 
to all Old Testament prophecy? were looking for acts of 
political liberation and a forcible appropriation of the sove- 

1Cf. above, p. 187 f. ? See on this point Fund. Ideas, XI. 1. 
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reignty by their Messiah. But there was still another reason 
why the title “Son of man” was specially appropriate to 
Jesus. The name Messiah denoted the Lord of the Messianic 
age in His capacity as Ruler; in reality it was applicable to 
the person so predestinated only when His enthronement had 
taken place, not before it. Suffering and death for the actual 
possessor of the Messianic dignity are in fact unimaginable, 
according to the testimony of the prophets. When Jesus 
attached to the Messianic confession of Peter the first in- 
timation of His violent death, He did so in order to make it 
clear that the entrance upon His sovereignty was still far 
distant, and that the Messianic function of Jesus did not 
include, but distinctly excluded self-aggrandisement. But the 
“one like unto a son of man” of Dan. 7 has still to receive 
the sovereignty. It was possible that he should also be one 
who had undergone suffering and death. At any rate, in 
disposition he is no user of force, no conqueror, no demolisher, 
but only a “son of man” whom God has taken under His 
protection and- ordained to be great.1 We find an idea 
somewhat akin to this conception in the Revelation of John, 
which delights to speak of Christ as To dpviov, “the Lamb,” 
which offered itself to be slain without gainsaying. There, 
too, the prominent idea is the defencelessness which leads Him 
to endure all things which men, by the counsel of God, inflict 
upon Him. Jesus called Himself 8¥38 73, not indeed as the 
“lowly one,” but as that member of the human race (Menschen- 
kind), in his own nature impotent, whom God will make Lord 
of the world ; and it is very probable that Jesus found another 
reference? to the Son of man of Dan. 7 in the verses of 
Ps. 85: “What is a man that Thou art mindful of him, 
and a son of man that Thou acceptest him, and permittest him 
to be but little less than God, and crownest him with glory 


1 Of. the exposition of Dan. 7 given on p. 138 f. 
2 This view is supported by V. Bartlet, Expos., 6th Ser., iv. 435, and—exclud- 
ing the reference to Dan. 7—by, F. Buhl, Messianske Forjettelser, 236 f. 
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and honour, makest him to have dominion over the works of 
Thy hands, and hast put all things under his feet ?” 

If this exposition of the term be correct, it follows: 
(1) that the sense attached by Jesus to the title is peculiar 
to Him alone, and is no mere counterpart of the idea in 
Enoch and 2 Esdras; (2) that humility and suffering can be 
predicated of XW38 73 as well as majesty ; (3) that the meaning 
suggested by the title to those who did not suspect its con- 
nection with Dan. 7 was not unwarranted, because in any 
case they too must have concluded that Jesus disclaimed the 
role of usurper by His own efforts; (4) that it was possible 
that at first the disciples were content with this conception, 
and did not ask any further explanation from Jesus; (5) 
that the interpretation put upon the expression by the 
Hellenistic Synoptists and by the primitive Church, though 
in the narrower sense inexact, was not erroneous in so far as 
they found in it a testimony of Jesus to the reality of His 
human nature; and, further, (6) that the Church was quite 
justified in refusing, on its part, to give currency to the title; 
for in the meantime the “Son of man” had been set upon 
the throne of God, and was, in fact, no longer merely a man, 
but a Ruler over heaven and earth, “The Lord,” as Paul in 
the Epistles to the Thessalonians, and the Teaching of the 
Apostles in its apocalyptic statement, rightly designate Him 
who comes with the clouds of heaven. 

Note.—For a long time I considered it possible that “Son 
of man” might be a paradoxical term for “Son of God.” 
Various Jewish phrases might have been adduced as parallels.! 
According to Yokhanan ben Zakkai (c. 80 A.D.), the thief is 
more severely punished by the law than the robber, “ because 
he, as it were, treats the eye of God as unseeing and the ear 
of God as deaf.” In Tosephta Bab. k. vii. 2, the “eye of 
God” is in this case expressed by “the eye that is above” 


1Cf. EH. Landau, Die gegensinnigen Worter im Alt- und Neuhebr, 
(1896). 
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(Ta°YT YY); but Mechilta Mishp. Nez. 151 and Bab. k. 79> 
says: “the eye that is beneath” (mabey by). <A. tradition, 
not included in the Mishna (Baraitha),? given b. Yom. 77%, 
b. Sukk. 53%, explains Ezek. 8° by saying that the men 
unveiled themselves “downward” (Aw) Bb3), whereas the 
meaning really is “upward” (their heads), ze. towards God. 
Even in the Old Testament, eg. 1 Kings 21, “to bless,” 
723, is said instead of “to curse” when the malediction is 
applied to God. In the same way own n33, “ blessing of the 
Name,” b. Sanh. 56% (Baraitha), is really “blasphemy against 
God” ; mpyind n273, “blessing of what is above,” means “ curs- 
ing God”; mind 7372, “blessing of what is below,” on the 
other hand, means “cursing of parents,’ b. Yeb. 101? 
(Chanina). A blind man was called in Galilee 87102 ND, 
“the clear seer,” Ber. R. 30, j. Peah 194, j. Keth. 34°, or also 
NMMBI 8133, “the man whose eyes are opened,” j. Kidd. 61% 
When anything discreditable to Israel has to be said, it is 
predicated of “the enemies of Israel,” see in Hebr. oO Niiv 
DNI>Y, Mechilta, ed. Fried. 3%, Tos. Sukk. ii 6 (Meir, 
c. 160 a.p.2); in Aram, $N1W") iN”, j. Chag. 774; j. Sanh. 
25°; Targ. Esth. ii. 11, In like circumstances a man does 
not speak of himself but of “his enemy”; see b. Sukk. 52°, 
b. Sanh. 107%, where % DT jNd, “he, who hates me,” is 
employed for “I.”—All this, however, scarcely warrants the 
imputation of a paradoxical use of “Son of man” by Jesus; 
and as such a supposition is in no way indispensable in 
explaining the designation, it must be set aside. 


1 Kd. Constantinople, 1515, not in ed. Friedm. (91°). 
2 Cf. the saying of Chijja, Schir. R. 1°; Bacher, Ag. d. pal. Am. ii. 195. 
8 Bacher, Ag. d. Tann, ii, 28, 
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X. THE SON OF GOD. 
1. THE SECOND PSALM IN JEWISH LITERATURE. 


The second Psalm is generally reckoned the principal 
biblical source of the designations, “Son of God” and 
“ Anointed” (Messiah), as applied to the King of the 
Messianic age. It will therefore be appropriate to begin 
by tracing the influence of this psalm on Jewish literature. 

In Ps. 27 the king of Zion, whom the poet had spoken 
of in v5 as God’s “ Anointed” (iM), is called by God His 
Son (22), begotten by Him on the coronation day. This 
language should probably be taken in connection with the 
promise in 2 Sam. 74, which says that God will stand to the 
Davidic dynasty in the relation of father to son. But while 
in 2 Sam. 7! the inference from this promise is merely that 
God will keep the dynasty under discipline without over- 
throwing it, the psalm deduces from the filial relation of the 
king of Zion to God, that universal dominion originally 
proper to God is bequeathed to the Son as an inheritance, 
and in this respect goes further than Ps. 89%, according to 
which the firstborn of God is only the highest of the kings 
of the earth. To me it seems likely that in both psalms, as 
in Isa. 554°, the king of Zion is meant as an emblem of 
God’s people collectively. In Jewish literature, however, 
there are but few traces of such an interpretation. In the 
Midrash to Ps. 21%! it is said at the end: “Whom does this 
resemble? The king, who is angry with the people of the 
land, and the people go and appease the son of the king, 
that he may appease the king. And when the people go to 
render a song of praise to the king, he says to them: Is it 

‘In this comment, therefore, 12 is actually understood to be ‘‘Son.” But 
‘ya must apparently be regarded as the original reading. The fear that in 
v.” one might think of the anger of the Son, and of refuge with the Son, may 


have led to the change into 3, which in that case, from its first appearance, 
would have meant ‘‘ purity,” 
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to me that ye would sing praise? Go and say it to my son, 
as, but for him, I had long ago exterminated the people of 
the land. Even so God says to the Gentiles when they wish 
to render Him a song of praise ...: Go, say it to the 
Israelites, for without them ye could not endure for one 
hour.”? The date and source of the saying are unknown. 
The meaning of another saying, given in Midr. Ps. 27, is 
ambiguous. It represents that the divine statement in this 
verse is qualified by statements in each of the three divisions 
of Scripture; in the Law Ex, 4” (“Israel is my son, my 
firstborn”), in the Prophets Isa. 52% and 421, and in the 
Hagiographa Ps. 110! 2’, Dan. 7132 Judging by the 
citation from the Pentateuch, it appears as if Israel were 
meant throughout. 

The Messianic interpretation of the psalm is not found 
so frequently as might have been expected. The Book of 
Enoch originally contained no allusion whatever to Ps. 2, 
which justifies an inference that a non-Messianic view of 
the psalm was common enough. The Similitudes of Enoch 
make use of Ps. 72, but not Ps. 2, in delineating the Messianic 
picture. In the unique expression (481°), “the Lord of 
spirits and His Anointed,” the second part should be deleted. 
For if not, the language here, “ they have disowned the Lord of 
spirits,” would be inapplicable to the Messiah, see 41? 45? 467. 

So, too, Enoch 52¢ is clearly an interpolation, as it breaks 
the natural connection between vv.2 and *®. Accordingly the 
reference to the Messiah as “ His (God’s) Anointed,’ which 
appears there, is also foreign to the original. Moreover, in 
this section of Enoch, the Messiah is elsewhere called con- 
sistently, according to Ps. 89* ®, “the Chosen,” see 494 51% 5 
5269 To a later insertion we must also ascribe 105?, in 

1Thus in ed. Constant. 1512, and ed. Venice, 1546. Buber, in ed. 
Wilna, 1891, does not mention this reading, and has in its place ‘‘the world.” 
According to Yalkut Shim. ii. (ed. Salonica, 1521) 624, it is said: ‘Ye 


would not continue to exist in this world.” 
2 Dan. 71° is not cited in the parallel, Yalk. Shim. ii. 621, 
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which case “I and My Son” might also, for that matter, be 
derived from Ps. 897", 

Among the earlier sections of the Ayoc. of Baruch, chap. 
27-29 did not originally mention the Messiah. The name 
occurs, indeed, in 29? and 30'; but in 29% He only “begins 
to become manifest,” and 30! says that “He comes again.” 
Of His actual governance one hears nothing. Both passages 
must therefore be struck out. On the other hand, the ex- 
pression “mine (God’s) anointed” is twice used in the section 
chaps. 36—40 (39" 40°), also twice in the section chaps. 53— 
74 (70° 72%), but no allusion is made to Ps. 2. In 70° the 
Messiah is called “my Servant, the Anointed” (Syr. “tay 
xmw); but the whole verse may possibly be a gloss; see 
R. H. Charles on the passage. In 2 Esdras “the Messiah” 
(Syr. xmw1p) appears in 12” just as in Apoc. of Bar.—with- 
out allusion to Ps. 2. In 7% God calls the Messiah 
“Mine anointed Son” (Syr. xn’wi 3), but no indication is 
given as to the source of this language. In the vision of the 
“man from the sea” God further speaks of the Messiah as 
“3, “My Son,” 13% 87-52 149, In this vision there occur 
references to Dan. 2, Dan. 7, and Isa. 114. The stone cut 
out without hands, Dan. 2, which became a mountain, on 
which the Messiah takes up his position, and against which 
the peoples assemble, 13°", must be Zion; and this identifi- 
cation implies the influence of Ps. 2 in this passage. Still 
this influence is not clearly marked. 

There is, however, an indubitable reference to Ps. 2 in 
the Psalter of Solomon 17”, perhaps also in 1818 (cf. Ps. 2°); 
and hence arises the possibility, though not the necessity, of 
tracing also the designations Xpiords Kvdpvos) 173°; Xprorod 
avtod, 18°; Xpicrov xuplov, 188, back to the second Psalm. 


In this book, however, the Messiah is not referred to as 
“Son of God.” 


This depends, according to 18°, upon the Hebr. ma mwn, “the Anointed 
of the Lord,” as does also Xpucrod kuptov, 188, 
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Later Jewish literature affords in a Baraitha given in b. 
Sukk. 52° an earlier witness for the Messianic interpretation 
of Ps. 2. In this case vv.’ and ® are attributed to Messiah, 
Son of David. More recent is the saying of Yonathan ben 
Eleazar (c. 240):1 “of three persons it is said in Scripture, 
‘Ask!’ Who are they? Solomon and Ahaz and the King 
Messiah.” For the last, reference is then made to Ps. 2. 
From the Midrash Ps. 2’ it appears that Judan (¢. 350) 
applied this verse to the Messiah. From a very late period, 
doubtless, arises the anonymous assertion contained in the 
same passage, which is directed against the exposition main- 
tained by the Church. It runs thus: “ From this verse (Ps. 27) 
we find a retort against the Minim (Christians), who say that 
the Holy One, Blessed be He, has a Son; and thou canst 
remonstrate that the words are not ‘a son art thou to me, 
but ‘thou art my son,’ like a servant to whom his lord vouch- 
safes encouragement, saying to him, ‘I love thee as my son’!”? 
("723 7b s232n).3 In an addition to the saying of Huna about 
the sufferings of Messiah, which appears in the sources men- 
tioned, the “ begetting ” is understood to be the “ new creation” 4 
undergone by the suffering Messiah, as a necessary prelude to 
His advent in majesty. The Targum for Ps. 80’ has identi- 
fied the “Son” with the Messiah, having clearly had Ps. 2 in 
view. 

One may assume that as time passed the Christian ex- 


1 Ber. B. 44; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. p. Am. i. 83. 

2 So, too, the Targum of the Psalms has in 2” ‘‘ dear as a son to a father art 
thou to me, innocent as if I had this day created thee.” 

3 This is the reading in Yalk. Shim. ii. 621, ed. Salonica, 1521; Midr. Ps., 
ed. Constantinople, 1512, and ed. Venice, 1546. The Censor Dominico Caresso 
(1607) has blackened a part of the beginning in my copy of Yalkut; in ed. 
Frankf. a. M. 1687 the whole is omitted. Buber, who besides the old editions 
made use of 8 MSS. in preparing his edition of the Midrash Tehillim (Wilna, 
1891), suppresses all the first part of the statement, without mentioning even 
its existence ! 

4 See above, p.178f. The text of the Midrash on the Psalms would have us 
suppose that the creation of the hitherto non-existent Messiah is meant. It 
should, however, be emended in accordance with Yalk, Shim. ; see my treatise, 
“‘Der leidende u. d. sterb. Messias,” 52. 
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position of Ps. 2 became a deterrent to its common use by 
the synagogue. But even for the earlier period it must be 
recognised as certain that Ps. 2 was not of decisive importance 
in the Jewish conception of the Messiah, and that “Son of 
God” was not a common Messianic title. A hindrance to 
the use of NTIDN 12 or pynbNA 12 would have presented itself in 
the custom of not uttering the name of God; and this after- 
wards shows itself when Mark 14 gives the words of the 
Jewish high priest as 6 vids Tod evAoyntob—a form ill adapted 
to become a current Messianic title. When God calls the 
Messiah His Son, this is merely meant as a sign of the ex- 
ceptional love with which He above others is regarded. Even 
the idea of the “heritage” combined with sonship in Ps. 2 
is never developed by Jewish literature in its bearing on the 
Messiah. 

It is a peculiar mark of great importance in Israel, that 
divine descent was never ascribed either to the people or to 
their kings. In naming God its Father, it may occasionally 
contemplate a genesis through the agency of divine power 
(see p. 184). But divine nature in the Son is never deduced 
from such expressions. If Ps. 2 and Ps. 89 refer to the 
people Israel, it is still a special relation to God that is thereby 
asserted, the originator of this relationship being God, and by 
no means any sort of procreation in the literal sense of the 
word, Even in Messianic expositions, an Israelite will always. 
have taken the title “Son of God” in a figurative sense, there 
being no incentive in this connection to interpret it otherwise 
than was usual elsewhere. 

The language used by Israel recalls that of Assyria. 
When Asshurbanipal in his Annals, according to the inscrip- 
tions, calls himself “an offspring of Asshur and Bilit,” this 
means no more than a being destined from birth to the royal 
power. The kings of Egypt, on the contrary, were reckoned 
to be real “descendants of the god Ra.” Even the birth of 

1 Schrader, Keilinschriftl. Bibliothek, ii. 152 f. 
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each king seems to be regarded as a special act of the gods; 
the royal title might contain the sentence:! “on the day 
of his birth there was exultation in heaven; the gods said, 
‘we have begotten him’; the goddesses said, ‘he went forth 
from us.’” 

The royal style of old Egypt was continued by the 
Ptolemies. Hence one encounters in connection with them 
epithets like “a diis genitus,” “filius Isidis et Osiris,’ uvios Tod 
“Hriovu,? Geds é« Gcod Kai Oeds.2 Roman emperors also boasted 
frequently of divine progenitors. Sextus Pompeius called 
himself the son of Neptune; Domitian, the son of Minerva; 
Caligula and Hadrian deemed themselves to be earthly mani- 
festations of Zeus.t In the royal title, however, there 
appeared only “ Divus,” in Greek @e0s,> Aram. NPN, 6 which, 
in the East, people applied without scruple to the living 
emperor, whereas it was originally intended to apply only to 
the emperor when transferred by death to a place among 
the gods. Augustus, it is true, called himself “ Divi filius,”” 
Qcod vios;® but that has nothing really to do with divine 
sonship. It was a term due to his modesty, which prompted 
him to be known ® as merely the “son of one who was trans- 
ferred to a place among the gods,” his father by adoption 
being Cesar, now taken to be a Divus. MHence no assist- 
ance can be derived from this designation in determining 
the Greek conception of the term 6 vids rod Oeod used by 
Jesus.?? 


LA, Erman, Agypten, 90 f. [Eng. tr. 57]. 

2 F. Beurlier, De divinis honoribus quos acceperunt Alexander et successores 
ejus (1890), 47, 59. 

3 Corp. Inscr. Gree. 4697. 

4 2. Beurlier, Essai sur le culte rendu aux Empereurs Romains (1890), 10, 
387 f. 

5 See, ¢.g., Wadd. 2075, 2076, 2380, 2585, 2598; Corp. Inscr. Grec. 2176, 
PAVE 

6 See de Vogiié, 15, 16. 

7 Ag. Urkunden a. d. kgl. Mus. Berlin (Greek), 628. 

8 Ibid. 174, 543; Wadd. 1476. 

9 Of. Beurlier, Essai, 18, 15. 

10 In opposition to Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 166 f. [Eng. tr. p. 166 f.]. 
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9. THE TITLE “SON OF GOD” AS APPLIED TO JESUS BY OTHER 
PERSONS. 


In the Synoptic Gospels, 6 vios tod Oeod is found as a 
Messianic title in the confession of Peter, Matt. 161° (0 Xpic- 
Tos 6 vids ToD Oeod Tod EavTos). Luke, however, has (9°) 
tov Xpiotov tod Geos, and Mark (8) has merely 6 Xpicros. 
As the name 6 Xpsoros is the one which we should naturally 
expect in the mouth of a Jew at that period, we must regard 
Matthew’s version as an expansion. 

In Matt. 14° it may certainly be admitted that the con- 
fession @eod vids ef is not inappropriately attributed to the 
disciples after Jesus had shown Himself to be master of wind 
and waves. But as it is straightway asserted, Mark 6°", that 
the disciples did not thus express themselves on that occasion, 
a sufficiently sure foundation for the utterance disappears. 
In the mouth of the high priest, Matt. 26%, the designation 
6 Xpwords 6 vids Tod Geod (like 6 Xp. 6 vids Tod evAoynTod, 
Mark 14°) is unsuitable; because the words, as given by | 
Luke (22%), 0 Xpiotés, or perhaps 6 Xpiotos Tod evrAoynTod, 
have antecedent probability in their favour. In the second 
question of the judges, “art thou then the Son of God?” 
Luke 227, the evangelist has made the decisive element in 
the acknowledgment of Jesus patent to his readers, but in so 
doing has really obscured rather than elucidated the actual 
circumstances.” 

The railing addressed to Christ on the Cross is represented 
in Matthew (27%, cf. v.*%) by the words, “save thyself if 
thou art the Son of God.” Luke has (22): “if this is the 
chosen Christ of God.” The conditional clause does not 
appear at all in Mark (15°). This clause appears to be an 
echo of the account of the Temptation, which also is related 
only by Matthew and Luke (see below). The centurion 


1 See on the same point, pp. 188, 196, 200, 291. 
2 On this point see XI. 2. 
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makes the confession after the death of Jesus that He was 
the “Son of God,” vidos Ge00, Matt. 2'754, Mark 1589; whereas, 
according to Luke (23%), he merely calls Jesus “ guiltless” 
(Stkatos). While the synoptic tradition is in itself discordant 
as regards the instances just named, it is uniform in testify- 
ing that the demoniacs named Jesus “ the Son of God,” Matt. 
89 (Mark 5’, Luke 8%), Mark 34, Luke 4. It is evident, 
however, from Luke 4“, that the evangelist here regards 6 vids 
Tod Oeod as simply a synonym for 6 Xpiorés. Even in the 
country of the Gerasenes Jews would have been numerous 
enough, so that an appellation of Jesus as Messiah by the 
demoniacs settled there is not unnatural. Thus 6 Xpictos 
would have to be substituted for the uncommon 6 vids Tod 
Geod. It is conceivable that in such a case the evangelic 
narrative should, without reserve, make use of the explanatory 
title “Son of God.” In relation to these spirits, Jesus was 
conceived not so much the “Messiah” as the One in whom 
God appears upon earth. 

From the foregoing, it appears that Jesus was not called 
“the Son of God” by any contemporary. Seeing that this 
was not in common use as a Messianic title, as demonstrated 
under § 1, this result is quite natural. I have not here con- 
sidered Satan’s designation of Jesus as “Son of God” in the’ 
account of the Temptation, Matt. 4° ° (Luke 4%). It stands 
in close connection with the divine voice at the Baptism, to 
which the words of Satan, “if thou art the Son of God,” obvi- 
ously refer. The voice from heaven at the Baptism requires 
a separate discussion. Except for this association, it would 
be possible here also to put 6 Xpsoros for vids tod Geod. 

Unnoticed still remain the words of the angel in Luke 1” 
and 1%, In the former verse, vids tyiorov taken along with 
péyas merely emphasises the exalted distinction which falls 
to him whom the Most High deigns to name His “Son.” 
The latter verse expressly connects vios Oeod with the super- 
natural birth of Jesus. Weare not here called to consider 
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the historical value of the narrative in Luke’s first chapter. 
We have merely to note the fact that the wording of the 
angelic message is in conformity with the biblical style* 
adopted by Luke for this narrative; and it therefore serves 
all the more surely as a means of ascertaining the evangelist’s 
own interpretation of the idea vids tod @eod. The second 
saying of the angel cannot in any case be brought into 
relation with Jewish popular notions. For the Jewish 
common people never expected the Messiah to be born of a 
virgin; and no trace is to be found among the Jews of any 
Messianic application of Isaiah’s words (7!*) concerning the 
virgin’s son, from which by any possibility—as some have 
maintained—the whole account of the miraculous birth of 
Jesus could have derived its origin. 


3. THE DIVINE VOICE AT THE BAPTISM AND THE 
TRANSFIGURATION. 


On two occasions Jesus is called by God “ His Son,”— 
at the Baptism and at the Transfiguration. The words are: 
6 vlos pov 6 ayamntos, Matt. 37 (Mark 1", Luke 3%) and 
17> (Mark 9%, 2 Pet. 1”; but in’ Luke 9” Sin, B, os, 
fb. O &kdeAeypévos*), There is added, Mark 14 (Luke 3%), 
év cot evdoxnoa (Matt. 37 175 ev & evdoxnoa, 2 Pet. 1% 
eis Ov éy® evddxnoa). Moreover, there is a reading for 
Luke 3” which is supported by D, Justin, Clem. Alex.: vids 
pov & av, éyo oruepov yeyévynead oe. This form has been 
considered by Blass* to be the parent of both forms of the 
Lucan text and adopted into his text. The gospel of the 
Ebionites, according to Epiphanius, Her. 30, had both forms 
side by side* In the gospel of the Hebrews, Jerome ® 


1 See above, p. 39; and on vids bWicrov, p. 199. 

° Of the Syriac versions, only the Sinaitic has this reading; Cur., Pesh., 
Jerus., like ACD, have 6 dyamnrés. 

3 F. Blass, Evangelium secundum Lucam (1897), xxxvii. f., 14. 

4 Nestle, Nov. Test. Suppl. 75. 5 See Jerome on Isa. 114, 
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read: “tu es filius meus primogenitus, qui regnas in sempi- 
ternum.” 

The two forms represented in the canonical Gospels have 
both been moulded in the language of the Old Testament. 
The second, which is based from beginning to end on Ps, 27, 
might be disallowed as originating in the interests of the idea 
that Jesus had only then become the Son of God when He was 
baptized But this reading may equally well have arisen as an 
afterthought, because, apart from the doctrinal preconception, 
it was all too probable that the divine words which recalled 
Ps. 27 should be made to agree with the terms of the psalm. 

In the former expression it is surprising that the divine 
good pleasure should be expressly declared towards the 
“beloved Son.” Such a declaration seems superfluous, as 
this Son is not to be compared with other sons. In the 
case of a servant who is to be marked out from fellow- 
servants, the language is natural enough. In addition to 
this, the terms ,used by the divine voice recall Isa. 4212 in 
the form in which it is reproduced? in Matt. 12'8 id00d o 
mais pou ov npética, 0 dyarntos pou dy nvddKnoEY 1) Yruyn 
pov: Onow TO Tedd pov em avTov Kal Kpicow Tos EOverw 
dmaryyerci. The Targum also shows a readiness to render 
Hebr. 173, “to choose,” by YIN, “to be well-pleased with ” ; 
see Isa, 4310 ‘7702 Wy “12Y, Targ. 72 MYINNT NW "TDD, 
“my servant, the anointed, in whom I am _ well-pleased,” 
ef. 418 441-2 The bestowal of the Spirit, mentioned in 
Isa. 421, is clearly the motive for the allusion to this 
prophetic statement. What Isa. 421 says of the servant of 
God was now being fulfilled. In that case mats mov in 


1 Proposed by Conybeare, Jew. Quart. Rev. ix. 463. 

2 Proy. 32 sounds similar: ‘‘Whom the Lord loveth, He reproveth; even 
as a father the son in whom he delighteth” (ayy 2 ny 1x3). The LXX, how- 
ever, renders (cf. Heb. 12°): waoriyot 6¢ rdvra vidv dv mapadéxera, and there is 
no reference to the gift of the Spirit. 

3 The LXX has: "lakwB 6 mats mov, dvrijwyoua abrod* Iopanr 6 éxdexrds 
pov, mpocedéearo abrov ) Wuxh mov' @dwKa 7d mvedud mov én’ adrdv, Kplow Tots 
LOveow éfoloe. 
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Isa. 421, which stands for the Hebr. 12¥, “my servant,” 
would be taken to mean “a child.” This is not surprising. 
In Acts 42-26 there is a citation of Ps. 21 which v.?" applies 
to the opposition of the Jewish authorities against “Tov aysov 
cou Taida ’Incodv, dv éxpicas.” The word mais here applied 
to Jesus, as also in v. and in 3126 ig rendered in the 
Peshita by 12, “son.”—-And since the Teaching of the 
Apostles regards Jesus (10°, cf. Matt. 21%) not as the son of 
David, but as the God of David? conformably with Ps. 1101 
and Matt. 22, it can hardly be imagined that, in the same 
eucharistic prayers which so speak of Him, Jesus should, 
with reference to God, be called “Thy servant.”? The word 
mais used concerning Jesus, Teaching Ap. 9%? 107, will 
therefore mean “child,” despite the fact that 9? (cf. Acts 4%) 
contains the same term applied to David. This meaning is 
unmistakable in Clement of Rome, whose letter to the Corin- 
thians, 59%", twice has the formula: o:@ tod dayamnpévou 
maidos attod (cov) “Inood Xpictod, cf. 594 “I. Xp. o tais 
cov. The rendering “His (Thy) beloved child” is here 
obviously necessary, and an allusion to the voice at the 
Baptism and Transfiguration cannot be doubted. See also 
6 povoryerns tats, Clem. Alex., Strom. vii. 1. 

Not less clearly does the Wisdom of Solomon ’ treat wats 
and vids as equivalent. The righteous man who names 
himself wats xvpiov (218), prides himself, according to 218, 
that God is his father; and the wicked wish to test whether 
he really is what he professes to be, namely, vids Qeod (238), 
Hence the Syriac version rightly enough has rendered both 


It is remarkable that the closing formula in the petition for redemption in 
the Palestinian Shemoneh Esreh (Eighteen Benedictions) should speak of Him 
who was to send the Branch of David as the ‘‘God of David” (17 ">N) ; see 
j. Ber, 8°, and the Palestinian recension of the Prayer, ‘‘Messianische Texte,” 
No, 62, 

*In itself and in another environment there would be no objection to this 
designation ; see xvi “Tay, ‘‘My Servant the Messiah,” in Targ. Isa, 421 431 
5238, Zech. 88, 

* See ‘Der leid, u. d. sterb. Messias,” 31, 
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2°83 and 238 by “Son of God,” xnbwt m2. The Israelites are 
“sons” (viot) of God, 12%, and in v.” “children” (aides), 
In this case the Syriac translator notices the difference 
between viot and waides; but just after, v.25, he feels obliged 
to render aides by wp, “children.” The attitude of the 
Book of Wisdom is the more important on this point, because 
it contains undoubted references to the “Servant of the 
Lord” of Isa. 53. ais «vpiov in this author must necessarily 
be traced back to the “servant” (729) of God in Isa. 40-66 
for which term the LXX, as a rule, is wont to put sais? 
The same misinterpretation of the word zafs in the Greek 
Old Testament, where it stands for “servant,” was easily 
possible to any one who did not know the Bible in Hebrew. 
If this be the author’s view of wavs in Acts, chaps. 3 and 4, 
then these chapters were the work of a Hellenist who wrote 
in the style of the Greek Bible. 

The same confusion of wats and vids cannot be asserted 
without further consideration in regard to the divine voice at 
the Baptism and Transfiguration, because in this case it is 
not mais but vids that is used. But it becomes compre- 
hensible how an original designation of Jesus as o vids pov, 
which must be considered as constituting the essence of the 
divine utterance, since it stands in both forms of the text 
(see also 6 vids tod Oeod, John 1%), was susceptible of an 
extension on the lines not only of Ps. 27 but also of Isa. 42}, 
tending to make the sense of the shorter phrase clearer, and 
commensurate with the importance of the occasion. And 
since the bestowal of the Spirit, mentioned in Isa. 42}, will 
have been the reason for citing this particular passage of 
Scripture, it need not be assumed that the conventional form 
of the text was originally present in the account of the 
Transfiguration. On the contrary, the utterance at the 
Baptism has exercised an influence on that at the Trans- 


1 For additional proofs of the use of Isa. 40-66, see ibid. 32. 
2 Exceptionally the LXX has do0dos, 4219 48°? 49% % 
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figuration, as even the present text of Matthew indicates by 
adopting in 17° the supplement év @ edddnnoa. 

In these circumstances there is no occasion for inquiry 
as to the Aramaic original. A translation of the divine 
words (at the Baptism) based on the Greek of Mark would 
have to be: 72 ‘MINS "DIN? Ma AYN, 

The first conclusion to be drawn from the tenor of the 
divine declaration at the Baptism is that He who was 
exceptionally endued with the Divine Spirit is in a special 
sense the object of the love and good pleasure of God. The 
evangelists give an account of the voice, not on account of 
any importance which the reception of such a divine voice 
might possibly have for Jesus, but in the sense of impressive 
testimonies that Jesus really was what His disciples before 
the world proclaimed Him to be. 

Hence it is clear that the voice is intended to signify the 
divine good pleasure, not towards the person of Jesus as 
such, but towards Him as the agent of a special mission. — 
This view is obviously presupposed by the injunction, “hear 
ye Him,” appended to the account of the Transfiguration. 
This recalls the divine mandate of Deut. 18, to “ hearken 
unto,” that is, to obey, the Prophet who was to be raised up 
by God. Thus, however, we are directed to that position 
which Jesus Himself felt conscious of occupying as “ the Son 
of God.” 


4. JESUS’ OWN TESTIMONY. 


Jesus never applied to Himself the title “Son of God,” 
and yet made it indubitably clear that He was not merely 
“a” but “the Son of God.” The position assumed shows 
itself in the preference He manifested for the designation of 
God as “ His” Father, in the use of which He never includes 
the disciples along with Himself. In the prayer which He 
gave as an example to the disciples, it is only in Matthew 


1 Cf. Jer. 319 yp ya, Targ. »an 13, LXX vids dyamyrés. 
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(6°) that the words are: aatep tua o év Tots ovpavots. But 
not merely Luke, as Holtzmann! affirms, but also Matthew, 
places it beyond doubt that Jesus in this case merely puts 
this expression in the mouth of His disciples; He does not 
pray with them in these terms. This distinction is made 
obvious by the explanation added about forgiveness by 
Matthew, in which the form “ your heavenly Father” is at 
once resumed. But the unique position assumed by Jesus 
also follows in other passages from the invariable separation 
between “my Father” and “ your Father.” 2 
What Jesus understands by the filial relationship peculiar 
to Himself is perceived with special distinctness from the 
parable of the Vineyard let out to Husbandmen, Matt. 21°54 
(Mark 12'?, Luke 20°71). Here He sharply distinguishes 
the only “son” as the sole heir from the whole series of 
servants. Mark 12° calls this son &va vidv ayarntov; Luke 
2013 tov viov pov Tov ayarntov; Matt. 21%” has merely rov 
viov pov. It should here be recalled that the LXX puts 
Tov viev cov Tov ayarnrov, Gen. 227, for Hebr. TM NS 732 NN; 
Onk. 77M Nn. FWA NY, “thine only Son,” and hence there is no 
difference between 6 vios 6 ayamntos and 6 vids 6 povoryerns 
of John 31% The position of the only son is, in these cases 
as in Ps. 2, regarded as a lawful standing which confers a 
right to claim the entire household property. In the case of 
the Son of God the reference can only be to the sovereignty 
of the world, and to such a sovereignty as would be exercised 
not by a Jewish emperor, but by a divine Sovereign. 
A kindred idea appears in Matt. 17%, where Jesus asks 
whether the kings of the earth exact tribute from their own 
1Tehrb. d. neutest. Theol. i. 268. In Holtzmann’s opinion, Jesus could not 
have spoken as in Luke 114 of real dwapria, but only as in Matt. 61° of dpecd7j- 
para, in the sense of defects such as would have been inevitable in His earthly 
existence. But Aramaic requires 1\n as the original; and this term, literally 
meaning “guilt,” is in that language quite a common term for “‘sins.” See 
Ex. 1017, Hebr. *nxvn 3 sv, ‘forgive, I pray thee, my sin”; Onk. °\n j¥> pia, 


‘pardon now my guilt.” 
2 See above, p. 190. 
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sons; and the thought is, that as this is quite unusual, even 
so the heavenly King, God, will not exact tribute from His 
Son. The question whether the tax was being paid had been 
asked with reference to Jesus only, and therefore the state- 
ment which followed cannot further include Peter than to 
the extent that he might, as an adherent of the Son, be 
reckoned as exempted like his Master from the tax. Here, 
too, Jesus separates Himself from all Israelites as belonging 
not to their number, but to God. 

We should also include in this connection Matt. 227; 
cf, vv.8: 1-12, so far as the contents themselves are concerned, 
where the Messianic supper is regarded as a marriage feast 
for the Son of the King. But Luke 147° does not contain this 
detail in describing the supper.t As even in Matthew the 
Son does not enter into the supper, this feature may be con- 
sidered as a later addition, and need not here be taken into 
account. 

According to the foregoing, the “Son” means for Jesus 
the heir to the throne of God, who as such occupies a unique 
position. Of course the heir to the throne after coming into 
possession, may well enough entrust to others the authority 
of government (Matt. 1975, Luke 22”)? but they do not 
thereby become what He is. Their dignity remains ever 
dependent upon His. They have in a derivative sense what 
primarily pertains to Him alone. He receives the sovereignty 
because He is the Son, they because they are followers of 
the Son. 

A different scope is given to the filial relationship of 
Jesus to God in Matt. 11% wdvta jor rapedoOn bd Tod 
TaTpos pou, Kal ovdels erruywvoaKer Tov vidy Ee pH O TaTNp, 
ovdé Tov matépa Tis eruywwdoKe ef py 6 vids Kal B édy 
BovrAntas 6 vidos droxadtyau? The parallel in Luke (10%) 


1 See above, p. 118, ? See above, p. 184. 

* The Evan. Hierosol. has at the end xba wm xbat wna Nast poh, “and to 
whom the Son wills to reveal (Him), he reveals(Him), It seems to read droxa- 
Ader, and takes the last part of the verse to be an independent clause. 
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as given in the common text has only insignificant deviations. 
Blass makes Luke’s reading to be: azo tod tatpos (without 
pov)—rywveaket Ts oT 6 vios—kKal Tis €oTLv 6 TaTHp (without 
repetition of oddels yuv@oxer). In the last part of the verse 
Justin and Marcion read: ovdels éyvw Tov matépa ei pi) 0 vids, 
Kai Tov viov et pi 6 TaTHp Kal @ édy oO vids atroKadvYn. 
The idea here entertained is not the sovereignty committed 
by God to Jesus, but the whole revelation of Jesus by means 
of which an adequate consciousness of God is attained. The 
“mysteries ” of the sovereignty of God (see Matt. 131, Mark 
4 Luke 81°) in their utmost extent were entrusted by His 
Father to Jesus, and indeed to Him alone, with the obligation 
to deal with them according to His own discretion. And 
this exclusive committal to Him is also the most natural, 
because between Father and Son there exists a perfect mutual 
understanding so unique, that any other persons could parti- 
cipate in the complete knowledge of the Father only through 
the medium of. the Son. The two clauses referring to the 
knowledge of the Son by the Father and of the Father by 
the Son must therefore be taken together, and not independ- 
ently expounded. They really constitute a detailed Oriental 
mode of expressing the reciprocity of intimate understanding.1 
But in this case of mutual understanding, its thoroughness 
and absolute infallibility are assumed. He who stands in so 
uniquely close a relation to God is the only possible mediator 
‘of the kind, and also at the same time the absolutely reliable 
revealer of the whole wealth of the divine mysteries. 

The phraseology will thus have been originally intended 
in a figurative sense. But that which holds between father 
and son in general is straightway applied in reference to 
Jesus and His heavenly Father. So that in this instance, 
too, the peculiar relation of Jesus to God is one that cannot 
be transmitted to others or be subject to change. His 


MCiag. Beals S208? poxd 0 pox) poxd 0 pox, ‘these agree with those 
and those with these,” z.e. they mutually agree. 
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disciples, indeed, through His means attain to the same 
knowledge of God that He Himself possessed. But their 
knowledge is derived through a medium, while His is 
acquired by direct intuition. 

As regards the Aramaic to be presupposed here, it will be 
more satisfactory to change mwapedo0n into the active voice. 
It is possible, indeed, even in Palestinian Aramaic to connect 
the subject in question with the passive voice through }, but 
examples in support are uncommon,’ It is further ques- 
tionable whether we should use YT or 027 for “to know.” 
Galilean Aramaic uses the former for “to know a fact,” the 
latter for “to know a person.”* The biblical Aramaic and 
the dialect of Onkelos use only YN. The Present ywooxe and 
the Aorist éyvw would have the same form in an unpointed 
text, as the participle YT and the perfect YT. would have to 
be used. The transposition of Father and Son in Justin’s 
text involves the advantage of an easier transition from the 
first clause of the verse to the second, but also the disad- 
vantage that the revelation of the Son by the Son is an 
improbable idea. Both the Lucan tis éotuw 6 vids (watHp) and 
the shorter form in Matthew tov viov (warépa), are capable of 
reproduction in Aramaic. See j. Ter. 48° NAND Dan NIN N?, 
“T do not know my father”; and j. Ber. 13° YT. sox md 
si, “T do not know what he is.” For “to be willing” 
biblical Aramaic has 83¥; the Judean dialect 838 and N23; 
the Galilean 8Ya. But SovrAntar aroxadvwar can also be a 
Greek expansion of a prior amoxadty. 

Hence the Aramaic may be thus constructed : » DID Nbbe 


1See F, . Konig, Syntax der hebr. Sprache (1897), 86f., and the passages 
from Genesis he cites in Onkelos. The only other example known to me is Vay. 
R. 34: he regarded them ‘‘as those from whom denarii are exacted by the 
government” (3°7 mad j2 yvand). On the other hand, it is said, Koh. R. 712 
xmapd> ‘yan mq, “he was pursued by the government.” In Targ. Eccl. 8% 
wy yD aynN should be rendered: ‘‘it was bestowed from heaven”; ibid. 9? 
11° sspv }) Tnx, ‘it was so destined from heaven” ; see p. 219 f. 

2 Of, j. Gitt. 45° pinngey py xd) paya paand pop wy 12 mx, “there are 
men who know others by face yet not by name.” 
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DODD POV NID ToS NANDD IT mM wan pode waab> yd md way 
< x rae we aaa ate: 

(a) Since wavra refers back to tadra (Matt. 11%, Luke 
107), finds, “all these things,” might be better than nbb, TavtTa 
might perhaps be replaced by seb1D yon, “ these things ” (literally 
these words). (0) Variants in Luke: S72 N17 }), Nas NIT ID, 
(c) Variants in Matthew and Luke: mb nyse N72 1397 1D). 

So far, we have encountered nothing to show what idea 
Jesus entertained in regard to the genesis of His divine Son- 
ship. It can only be said that the passages just cited appear 
to imply that Jesus had shown no cognisance of any begin- 
ning in this relationship. It seems to be an innate property 
of His personality, seeing that He, as distinct from all others, 
holds for His own the claim to the sovereignty of the world, 
and the immediate knowledge of God, just as a son by right 
of birth becomes an heir, and by upbringing from childhood in 
undivided fellowship with the father enters into that spiritual 
relationship with the father which is natural for the child. 
From the question which Jesus asked the scribes, Matt. 224-* 
(Mark 12%”, Luke 204‘), about the meaning of Ps. 110}, 
one may, however, derive an explicit testimony on this point. 
The Synoptic accounts are here in virtual agreement. For it 
is of no real consequence that, according to Mark and Luke, 
Jesus should Himself propound the question, how the Messiah 
should be called a son of David, whereas in Matthew Jesus 
first causes the Pharisees to say that, from their point of 
view, the Messiah is a son of David. The aim in either case 
is the same—to awaken reflection in regard to the descent 
of the Messiah rather than to His dignity or exalted rank. 
There would indeed be nothing remarkable in the fact that 
a son should attain to a higher rank than his father, and for 
the scribes it would not in the least be strange that the 
Messiah should be greater than David. On that point they 
did not, in fact, require any instruction. Justin Martyr?! says 

1 Dial. cum Tryph. 33,83. 
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that the Jews of his time applied Ps. 110 to Hezekiah; so it 
appeared to them possible that David should call this king 
his Lord! There is something artificial in recent attempts ” 
to reduce the thought of Jesus to a mere suggestion that 
“gon of David” was altogether unsuitable as a title for him 
to whom David had shown deference by calling him his Lord. 
An unbiassed reading of the statement of Jesus cannot avoid 
the conclusion that the Messiah is in reality the Son of One 
more exalted than David, that is, the Son of God. And in 
that idea there was essentially nothing extravagant. If Jesus 
was conscious of no beginning in His peculiar relationship to 
God, it must, of course, have had its genesis with His birth; 
and, further, God must have so participated in assigning that 
position, that the human factors concerned fell entirely into 
the background. The prophet Jeremiah, according to Jer. 1°, 
prided himself in his prenatal election by God to prophecy ; 
and Isa. 49° says that the servant of the Lord was formed 
from the womb for his appointed function. Why should 
Jesus, conscious of being the servant of the Lord whom Isaiah 
predicted, not have had a similar consciousness in regard. to 
Himself? Only it would be natural that He, being “the 
Son,” as distinguished from all servants, should presuppose, 
not merely selection and predestination, but also a creative 
act on the part of God, rendering Him what no one, who 
stands in a merely natural connection with mankind, can ever 
by his own efforts become. This idea is no way opposed to 
the other, that Jesus called Himself “Son of man.” For all 


1The Pseudepigrapha have traces of a Messianic interpretation of Ps. 110 
only in the Similitudes of Enoch, in so far as it is there said that the Messiah 
sits upon the throne of God ; see 45% 51° 554 618 627. Still, a direct. dependence 
on Ps, 110 cannot be observed. In rabbinic literature the earliest dictum verify- 
ing this reference is that of Khamma bar Khanina (c. 260), Midr. Ps. 18°; ef, 
Bacher, Ag. d. pal. Am. i. 457, see also Midr. Ps. 1101. Later references are 
given in “Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 7, And Jesus by no means implies 
that every one understood Ps. 110! of the Messiah ; He knows, however, that 
His hearers, by naming any one else in place of the Messiah, would only have 
increased their difficulty. 

2 See, e.g., Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. neutest. Theol. i. 244. 


THE SON OF GOD pars 


the sublimity of which He was conscious in regard to His 
past, present, and future, never excludes the idea that for the 
present, by decree of the Divine Providence, He moves about 
among mankind, defenceless and weak. We do not find ex- 
pressed the idea of God’s becoming man, or of a twofold 
nature united in a single person; but there is attested the 
presence of One who appears in human weakness, who is a 
perfect Revealer of God and the future Ruler of the world, 
who has been bestowed upon the world by the supernatural 
power of God. 

Nowhere do we find that Jesus called Himself the Son of 
God in such a sense as to suggest a merely religious and 
ethical relation to God,—a relation which others also actually 
possessed, or which they were capable of attaining or destined 
to acquire. 

We have not taken into consideration in this connection 
the saying in regard to the Son’s ignorance of the date of the 
redemption, Matt. 24° (Mark 13%), on which see p. 194. 
It may, however, be remarked that Zech. 14’ and Ps. Sol. 
17 also represent that only God knows the time of the 
redemption. The Targ. Eccl. 7% affirms that the mystery of 
the day when the Anointed King comes (3b Moe 
xm) is kept secret from men. Simeon ben Lakish (¢. 260 
A.D.) explained Isa, 63* “a day of vengeance is in my heart,” 
with the words:1! “in my heart I have made (it) manifest, 
but not to the attending angels.” The command to evangelise 
the heathen, Matt. 28%, is reserved for special discussion. 
The wording of both statements, which represents a use of the 
name of the Son unprecedented in the other sayings of Jesus, 
will be determined by the diction prevalent in the early 
Church. 

1p, Sanh. 997; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. pal. Am, i. 414, 
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5. THE SENSE ATTACHED BY THE SYNOPTISTS TO THE TITLE 
“SON OF GOD.” 


If the Hellenistic Synoptists took the title “Son of man” 
to mean “one born of man,” they will also have regarded o 
vios tod Oeod as “one born of God.” The Greek, unlike the 
Hebrew, does not use the term “son” to denote an extensive 
circle of relationships. He will always be inclined to under- 
stand 0 vids tod Geod in the most exact literal sense, whereas 
the Israelite would only accept this idea through the con- 
straint of some special reason. As regards Matthew, refer- 
ence may be made to 161%, where 0 vids tod Ocod tod Cavtos 
points back to Tov viov Tod advO@peHrov in v.8; further, to 26%, 
cf. v.64, where 6 vids Tod avOp@mov and 6 vids Tod Ocod are 
likewise contrasted ; but specially to the narrative of the birth 
of Jesus, which, even without explicit reference thereto, forms 
the commentary to the testimony of the divine voice at the 
Baptism (31). As regards Luke, the words of the angel, 1*, 
explain for the readers the meaning of 6 vids Tod Oeod by ex- 
press reference to the unique nature of the birth of Jesus. 
Even the human lineage of Jesus is traced back by Luke (3%) 
to God, so that from any point of view Jesus comes to the 
position of “Son of God.” Even before the Baptism Jesus 
calls God His “Father,” Luke 2, where tod tatpds jou 
appears contrasted with o watyp cov, v.s, in the language of 
the mother of Jesus. In Luke 22°. Son of God is contrasted 
with Son of man. As Mark? gives no history of the birth, 
but in its place at the beginning of his Gospel narrates the 
spiritual endowment of Jesus, the latter will accordingly 
represent for him? the “generation” of the Son. In his 
account of the condemnation of Jesus, 14%! ©, he, too, has put 


?The ancient reading vlod God appended to Incot Xpicrob, Mark 11, cannot 
be reckoned original. 

* This will not apply to Matthew and Luke. W, Liitgert, Das Reich Gottes, 
69, wrongly says of the Synoptists in general, that in the history of the Baptism 
they ‘‘narrate the act of God, through which He adopted Jesus,” 
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in antithesis the “Son of the Blessed” and the “Son of 
man.” ; 

The Hellenistic explanation of 6 vids tod Acod cannot, in 
view of the ideas expressed by Jesus Himself, be pronounced 
altogether unjustified. An essential difference in apprehend- 
ing the idea appears, however, in so far as Jesus uses the 
expression with respect primarily to His present relation to 
God, and only gives a glimpse that His origin was also of a 
nature corresponding to this position; whereas, on the other 
hand, the Synoptists make the latter consideration the founda- 
tion of the expression. The mode of thought in their case is 
Greek; that of Jesus is Semitic. 


XI. CHRIST. 
1. THE TERM IN JEWISH USAGE. 


(a) Derivation and Form. 


If the anointed of the Lord, mentioned in Ps. 22, be taken 
as a personification of Israel,’ there is then no Old Testament 
passage in which the coming Prince of Salvation was called in 
a historical sense “the Anointed.” This, however, should be 
considered accidental; for there was nothing to hinder Isaiah, 
eg., irom calling the promised King “the Anointed of the 
Lord.” 

The oldest witness for the Messianic interpretation of 
Ps. 2 is the Psalter of Solomon (17); see above, p. 270. 
There, too, we find (v.*°; cf. 18%) the earliest designation of 
the Prince of Salvation as “the Anointed of the Lord,’ which 
will accordingly have Ps. 2 as its source. It is quite likely 
that other Scripture passages regarded as applying to the 
King of salvation contributed to the formation of the title. 
Mention is made of help, which is the allotted portion of 

1Cf. p. 268, and A. Weinel, nvr and its derivatives, ZAW, xviii. (1898), 
69 ff. 
19 
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« Jhvh’s Anointed,” Ps. 185 20° 28%; ch 1 Samii2™, 
2 Sam. 2251, Hab. 3% Still there are no adequate proofs 
of any ancient Messianic exposition of these passages. The 
words of 1 Sam. 2! inwi pp om, “and He shall exalt the 
horn of His anointed,” taken in connection with Ps. 89” 
ip aA was, “and in my name shall his horn be exalted,” 
are recalled by the Messianic petition in the Babylonian 
Eighteen Benedictions* (or Shemoneh Esreh). The first half 
of this petition is based on Jer. 33%, and the other on Ezek. 
2921, the words being: DN inp) Oyen Aa WIy WI Ney Ns 
nywh pp Moyo 'n AAX Fa Wywez, “let the Branch of David 
thy servant sprout forth speedily, and let his horn be exalted 
through thy help: Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who causest to 
bud forth an horn of salvation!” In this connection we 
have also in the prayer beginning 33261 28 > the petition: 
WTwID TP OWA, “raise up the horn of Thine anointed,” which, 
however, does not appear in Seder Rab Amram, i. 45°. On 
the other hand, Ps. 132” ‘mvinnd 72 ND "79 TP MOsN DY, 
“there will I make the horn of David to bud: I have or- 
dained a lamp for mine anointed,” is made use of in the prayer 
122°, which is an ancient abridged form of the Eighteen 
Benedictions. Its words are: TY {233 Ja ‘Din oD anny” 
apy wh PB MIWR TAY NTP NE ANSON ay ma vANNN 


1 For Ps. 21, in particular, Messianic exposition can be proved; see for v.4 
Midr. Teh. ; Tanch., ed. Buber, Shem. 11>; Shem. R. 8; Bern. R. 14 (according to 
Bem. R. Abin, and Midr. Teh. Simon); for v.> b. Sukk. 52® (Baraitha), For 
Mess. exposition of Ps. 89°8, see Shem. R. 19 (Nathan, c. 180 4.p.) ; Midr. Teh. 
51; Yalk. Shim. ii. 840 (Shemuel bar Nachmani, c. 260), On Ps. 110, see above, 
p. 285 f. 

* In Palestine, as it seems, this petition formed part of that concerning the 
building of Jerusalem, which, in Babylon, had a separate position ; cf. j. Ber. 
5°, Tos. Ber, iii. 25 with b. Taan. 13°; see S. Baer, Seder Abodath Yisrael, 97 ; 
L. Landshuth, Siddur hegyon leb, 65 ff. On the other hand, Rothschild, Der 
Synagogal-Cultus in hist. krit. Entwickelung, i. (1870) 62f., erroneously main- 
tains that in Palestine the Messianic petition had for long ceased to be used. 
See, however, ‘‘ Messianische Texte,” No. 6%. 

° Baer, Seder Abodath Yisrael, 111. 

“See ‘‘Messianische Texte,” No. 7; cf. Baer, Seder Abodath Yisrael, 108 ; 
Seder Rab Amram, i. 54*, 
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“may all they who trust in Thee rejoice over the building of 
thy city and the renewal of Thy sanctuary, over the budding 
forth of an horn for David Thy servant, and the ordaining 
of a lamp for the son of Jesse Thine anointed!” Elsewhere, 
see on Ps. 132!’, Ech. R. 26 (Midr. Ps. 751!); Tanchuma, ed. 
Buber, Shem. 46? (Yalk. Shim. i. 363) 50% (Yalk. Shim. i. 
378); Vay. R. 31 (Yalk. Shim. i. 650); Yelammedenu, Yalk. 
Shim. i. 47 (Simeon ben Lakish,c. 260);1 v.18, Pirke Eliezer 
28 (Yalk. Shim. i. 76); Pes. Rabb. 159°. 

The fact is, that no single passage, on the ground of 
Messianic interpretation, can be made responsible for the 
title “ Messiah.” When a name was wanted for the King of 
salvation, as depicted especially in Isa. 111°? there was a 
title which at once recommended itself—the solemn synonym 
often used for the royal title, and indicating the King’s relation 
to God; and it was all the more convenient because the 
divine appointment and recognition formed the vital element 
in the case of the expected King. Of him, therefore, it would 
become usual .to speak as Tim Mv, Aram. "7 NM, “ Thvh’s 
Anointed.” But as the Tetragrammaton was not pronounced, 
and as there was a reluctance ® to name “God,” so here, as in 
other commonly used titles, the name of God was omitted, 
and only 7v93, Aram. NMw, “the Anointed,” was said. The 
Aramaic form is the basis of the Greek transliteration which 
appears in John 1 4%. The peculiar form Meooias with 
its doubled sibilant, I have formerly * sought to explain through 

‘a phonetic variation in Semitic. It seems preferable to point 
out that in Greek péooos is found in use alongside of péaos. 
A similar relation will hold between Meocias and Meod/as, 
which is intrinsically more accurate, though rarely found. 


1 Of. Bacher, Ag. d. pal. Am. i. 408. 

2In the Book of Enoch, Psalter of Solomon, Apocalypse of Baruch, and 
2 Esdras, the passage Isa. 111° is one of the most important bases of their 
Messianic doctrine. 

3 See above, p. 194 ff. 

4Gramm, d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 124, Note 3; cf. 261, Note 1. 
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The full name “ Anointed of Jhvh,” or “my, his anointed,” 
is first attested, Ps. Sol. 17°6 18% 8, Bar. Apoe. 397 401 7271 
The abbreviated form—apart from the New Testament—is 
found first in 2 Esdr. 77 12%. This was the form which 
became usual in the mouth of the common people. 

Later Jewish literature has the full name only in the 
Targums wherever the text gives occasion for it, and in the 
Liturgy. 1 87D occurs Targ. Isa. 4% 285; yw, Targ. 
Hab. 318, Ps. 18% 844; mmwin, Targ. Zech. 47 104, Ps. 2? 207. 
The prayer beginning WON 3300 2 contains the form Wv1D 2P, 
“let Thine anointed draw near.” With regard to the shortened 
form, it has been pointed out by Franz Delitzsch,? with a 
view to explaining the occasional use of Xpuoros * without the 
article, that the Rabbis also sometimes use min without the 
article in the manner of a proper name. This, indeed, is the 
usual practice in the Babylonian Talmud when v9 is not 
subordinated by the syntax to any other word. Mw, with- 
out accompaniment, occurs Sukk. 52”; Sanh. 93”, 96», 974, 98 
99°; even in Aramaic Mv, Erub. 43°; Yoma 19; Bab. mez. 
85>; Ab. z. 2”; Sanh. 93°, 96>, 988, 99; so that we have even 
muta Ww, “the years of Messiah,” b. Sanh. 98>, and moan 
mvint, “the sorrow of Messiah,” b. Keth. 111% It is also 
said : 111 j2 Mv, “ Messiah son of David,” b. Sukk. 527; Aram. 
WWI 72 NWP, Targ. Cant. 4° 74 Again it is NT which is 
written, b. Erub. 43”; Sanh. 51>; Chull. 63°; and Mv97, Nidd. 
13% The phrase v7 nid’, “the days of the Messiah,” 
always involves the article; see b. Sanh. 974, 992; ef. Ber. 
i 8; j. Kil. 32% Probably we should also read Mwuby tans 

1 Cf. above, p. 270. 2 Seder Rab Amram, i. 9%. 

3’ Theol. Litbl. 1889, No. 45. 

* Xpiorés with no article occurs in the Synoptists in "Incods Xpiorés, Matt. 
1! 18, Mark 1"; and arising from this designation in ’Iygods 6 Neyduevos Xpiords, 
Matt. 17° 271"; also in Xpiords x¥pios, Luke 24, besides Mark 94, Luke 232. 
Otherwise uniformly 6 Xpucrés. 

5 The plural mvp -ban, brought into notice particularly by Wéimsche, is quite 


unknown in the ancient literature, as I have shown in ‘“‘ Der leid. u. der 
sterb. Messias,” 42. 
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“the sorrow of the Messiah,” b. Sanh. 98>; b. Sabb. 1188; 
ef. Mechilta, ed. Fr. 50%, 51°; nrwiayy inv’, “the name of the 
Messiah,” b. Pes. 5°; cf. Ber. R. 1; Mvabw inn, “the spirit 
of the Messiah,” Ber. R. 2; mrvigby nin, “the generation of 
the Messiah,” Mechilta, ed. Fr. 56. Nevertheless, the Baby- 
lonian custom of using MWD as a proper name is incapable of 
being verified in regard to Palestine. It cannot, therefore, 
be regarded as old, or as having had a determining influence 
on Christian phraseology. 

The older Targums have always the definite form SNWn ; 
see Onk. Gen. 49%, Num. 241"; Targ. 1 Sam. 2,2 Sam. 233, 
1 Kings 4*, Isa, 9° 107 21+% 14% Jer. 33%, Mic. 52, Zeeh: 
612 For ‘I SMD, see above. NMVID "IY, “my servant, the 
anointed,” occurs Targ. Isa. 42! 431° 52%8 Zech. 38; mw 
asi, “the anointed of Israel,” Targ. Isa. 16% 5, Mic. 48; 
inne, “ their anointed,” Targ. Isa. 53%, Jer. 30%, Hos. 148; 
172 NMmvD, “the anointed son of David,” Hos. 35; wp 
NPTS3, “the anointed of righteousness,” Jer. 23° 33” (ed. 
Venice, 1517; buted. Venice, 1525, PIs1 Mw), For SMW 
alone, see also Sot. ix. 15; j. Kil. 32%. In the younger Tar- 
gums, as also in the Palestinian Midrash and Talmud, the 
fuller title, sm N2op, Hebr. Mwn 962 predominates. This 
should not, as is generally the case, be translated by “the 
King Messiah,” because 87D and M90 are clearly not meant 
as proper names. In later Jewish Aramaic, a title is regularly 
‘ placed after, the proper name.” We have NDPND 2, “the king 
Yannai,” Ber. R. 91 82>) bine, “ the king Julian,” j. Ned. 372; 
ND nisow, “the king Solomon”; 8™wWD 71, “David the 
anointed,” in the Litany ? 7278 N2ON1; NY 1, “the Prince 
Judan,” j. Taan. 65°. “King Messiah” would have to be 


1 wen aban is unusual ; see Seder Rab Amram, i. 53%. On the omission of 
the article with definite substantives, see 7. #. Kénig, Syntax d. hebr. Sprache, 
403f. ; S. R. Driver, Hebrew Tenses,® 281 ff. 

2 Biblical Hebrew and Aramaic admit the inverted order ; see Kénig, op. cit. 
397 f.; HE. Kautesch, Gramm. d. bibl. Aram. 149 f. 

3 Seder Rab Amram, ii, 19? f. 
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expressed by N25 vid, whereas NTI N27 means “ the king, 
the anointed,’ or “the anointed king.” Examples for the 
Aramaic form are found j. Ber. 5%, j. Taan. 68°; and for the 
Hebrew form, Ber. B. 1, 98, Shem. R. 1. For Sid N50, see 
also Targ. Jerus. I. Gen. 3% 35% 4911017, Ex. 409, Num. 
231 2.4%. 24 Deut, 25% 304; Targ, Jerus. 11. Gen. 3% 491 e™, 
Rx, 12%, Num..11% 24% Tare Cant, 41% 7" 8"? Rue 
315, Eccl. 1" 724, Ps. 2128 453 617-9 721 8016 NmwD stands 
by itself in this sense only in Targ. Jerus. I. Num. 241, Targ. 
Lam. 2% 4%; and for 711 72 Mv), as well as FWD, NW, 
see the two preceding pages. 

A less common title, in which TW is similarly inad- 
missible as a proper name, is PTS mv, “our righteous 
anointed.” By this name the people Israel refer to the 
Messiah, Pes. Rabb. 162°, 1632, 164%. In a similar manner 
God calls Him “My righteous Anointed,” ‘PTs Mw, ibid. 
161», 162,163! Men addressing God in prayer say: MD 
APTS, “Thy righteous Anointed,” Seder Rab Amram, i. 9% 
The same name is given to David, ibid. 10°, and, apparently, 
also to Israel, ibid. 12%. The designation is borrowed from 
MPI Moy, Jer. 33%, where the Targum has NPIST MP, and 
perhaps also from the Messianic name P78 71, “ our righteous 
Lord,” Jer. 23°. There is also found P1873 Mv, “ the righteous 
Anointed,” Agada to Shir ha-Shirim 412 


(0) Signification and Content of the Title “ Christ.” 


The name NIPWID is one of those for which the particular 
term selected is of minor consequence compared to the general 
conception entertained in regard to the individual so desig- 
nated. It is this general conception which really gives the 
word its full significance. Still, the literal sense of the 
expression cannot be neglected. The kings of Israel from the 
beginning were called “anointed of Jehovah,” not merely to 


1Cf, ‘* Der leid. u. d. sterb. Mess.” 58 f. 
2 Jew. Quart. Rev. vii. 153; cf. Yalk. Machiri (ed. Spira, 1894) on Isa, 1122, 
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suggest that at their installation there had been an unction 
with holy oil, but to imply that in virtue of this unction they 
belonged to a special circle of the servants of God, their 
persons being sacred and inviolable. Whoever offers violence 
to this anointed character, commits an outrage against God. 
Hence cursing of God and of the king stand together, 1 Kings 
211° 18. The character acquired through this unction is so 
prominently present in the thought of a Hebrew, that he can 
use the expression even where no actual unction had taken 
place. Thus Cyrus, Isa. 451, and the Patriarchs, Ps. 105”, 
are spoken of as “God’s anointed ones,” as being under His 
inviolable protection. When the king of the Messianic age 
is called 87%, that implies that he is under God’s peculiar 
protection ; and it should be noted that at the time the Jews 
coined this expression, they had no God-protected sovereign at 
their head. To set their hopes upon him meant the expecta- 
tion of an independent kingdom protected by God. This is the 
Jewish Messianic idea, which one should beware of pronouncing 
“carnal”; because, thus apprehended, the idea corresponds, on 
the whole, with Old Testament prophecy. In the sense meant 
by Jesus, such a predicate is possible only when any one, 
trusting to flesh as his arm, pledges himself to set in operation 
at his own instance processes which originate with God alone. 
It must be specially observed that the “ Messiah” of Old 
Testament prophecy was never at any time regarded as 
“Redeemer.” In the Old Testament it is God who is for 
Israel >Ni2 “redeemer,” 772 “liberator,” YYiN “Saviour,” 
>¥D “deliverer,’ and never the Messiah; and no similar 
agency is ever ascribed to the latter. Failure to observe this 
has led to many distorted pronouncements on the statements 
and the silence of the prophetic and apocalyptic writers in 
regard to the Messiah. So long ago as 1874, D. Castelli had 
written these weighty sentences:*“In no part of the Old 
Testament does the Messiah appear as himself the agent of 
1 J] Messia secondo gli Ebrei, 164. 
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redemption in virtue of his own proper power. The real 
redeemer is God—The Messiah is the new king of the 
redeemed people.” For the earlier Isaiah the Messiah was 
a highly important personality, because his righteous govern- 
ment guaranteed the abiding welfare of the redeemed Israel. 
As Jeremiah and Ezekiel recognised a miraculous transforma- 
tion in the heart of the people of the future, the activity of 
a king could seem to them of no great consequence. They 
have therefore little to say of the Messiah. It need not be 
supposed that such prophets and apocalyptic writers as never 
mention the Messiah at all, should therefore have believed 
that Israel should be kingless in the age of salvation. But 
they considered it superfluous to speak of the king, the vital 
consideration being first of all the advent of redemption. 
There is silence on the subject of the Messianic king in Sibyll. 
ii. 73f, Enoch i. (1-36) and v. (91-104), the Slavonic 
Enoch, Ass. Mosis, Book of Jubilees,! certain sections of the 
Apocalypse of Baruch and of 2 Esdras, also in Judith, Tobit, 
Sirach, and even in the primary form ? of the Kaddish. Other 
books mention the Messiah, but give the impression that no 
definite apprehension existed as to his nature. It was suffi- 
cient to recognise that there is a Messiah. As a matter of 
course, his character and government are appropriate to the 
age of salvation. A passive part of this kind is ascribed to 
the Messiah in Enoch iv. (83-90), in the passage Bar. Apoc. 
29% 301, which is probably foreign to its present connection, 
and in 2 Esdras 7° It is not otherwise, even in the official 
prayer of the synagogue, the Eighteen Supplications, which 
represents God as gathering together the scattered people, 
undoing the sovereignty of arrogance, building Jerusalem, 
making His habitation there once more, restoring the temple 

‘How W. Singer, Das Buch der Jubiléen oder die Leptogenesis, i. 
(1898), can discover in this book, with its absence of Messianic elements, a 


polemical document of the Jewish Christians against St. Paul, is incompre- 
hensible. 


* See ‘‘ Messianische Texte,” No. 8, 
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service; whereas the Messiah! is mentioned only at the close, 
apparently because the divine promise given to David cannot 
remain unfulfilled. God alone, according to the seventh 
petition, is Israel’s Redeemer (N78 ONi3), 

On the other hand, the work of redemption is assigned to 
the Messiah in Sibyll. iii. 652 ff, which says that the king 
sent by God destroys the perverse, and unites himself with the 
obedient, and in the Similitudes of Enoch, where the Son of 
man judges and overthrows the secular rulers; and similarly 
int Apoembareo: 64 0957/0917. 22812 Bsdr 2°. 1 39-1. 8. 8 
Thus there had arisen among the Jewish people in the time 
of Jesus a tendency, diverging from the older prophecy based 
on the Messianic picture of Isa. 111%, which concerned itself 
with a Messiah endowed with miraculous power, who was 
to overthrow the secular might, and by this means to liberate 
the people of God. Thenceforward it became possible to 
transfer to the Messiah statements which the Old Testament 
applies to God only as the Redeemer of Israel. An interest- 
ing example of this kind in the New Testament is seen in Matt. 
221, where the name of Jesus is explained by the words, adds 
yap c@oe. TOV Macy avTOD amo TOV apaptiav avTav. But it 
is of God that Ps. 1308 says: nixiy Sap Seay ny mBy sm, 
“and He shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities.” 

As the earlier view still persisted, there was therefore at 
the time in question a twofold conception of the Messiah ; 
-one, more Closely attached to ancient prophecy, which regarded 
the Messiah merely as the Prince of the redeemed people; the 
other, recently developed, which took the Messiah himself to 
be the redeemer. In neither case was he merely a political 
character. Jews with purely secular interests would hardly 
have concerned themselves, in that age any more than now, 
with the Messianic hopes. But the Israelite who rested his 


1 The Davidic sovereignty alone is mentioned in the Palestinian recension of 
the Eighteen Benedictions (‘‘ Mess. Texte,” No. 6*), in Habinenu (ibid. No. (a 
in the Additional Prayer for New Year (ibid. No. 9), and in the Blessing at 
Meals. 
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hopes upon the divine promise to Israel felt it to be a religious 
necessity that God should vindicate His power against the 
tyrannous empires of the world, and so give to His people 
the position befitting them as His. And beyond this Israel 
also required a purification from godless elements within 
itself. This latter point must be emphasised against Ehr- 
hardt’s! strange contention, that in the view of the Apocalytic 
writers “the people would be justified through the observation 
of the law, and they looked for no other justification ; all they 
wanted was the possession of power, outward triumph.” * 
But the idea of a separation between the righteous and the 
wicked, which had to be carried out in Israel, does pervade 
the apocalyptic writings. The moral admonitions in the son 
of Sirach, in the Psalter of Solomon, the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, and in Enoch 94-105, cannot be pro- 
nounced lacking in deep earnestness and holy zeal. Any 
excessive insistence on the ceremonial precepts of the law 
cannot be observed in these books. It must be admitted, 
however, that in this respect the Books of Tobit, Judith, and 
Jubilees occupy a considerably lower position. For that 
reason, naturally, the Messiah does not appear as a person 


1. Ehrhardt, Der Grundcharakter der Ethik Jesu (1895), 27. 

2 Ehrhardt’s reference to b. Ber. 34° is misleading. The passage, true 
enough, gives as the opinion of the Babylonian Samuel (c. 250 a.p.): ‘* The 
difference between the present age and the days of the Messiah consists only in 
the oppression through the secular powers.” But this means merely that in the 
time of Messiah no transformation of nature will as yet have taken place, because 
such transformation does not occur till the end of the world. In this connection 
it is asserted that ad7 prophetic promises are valid only for the penitent. And 
it is often enough maintained that the redemption is postponed because Israel 
is not in the right condition required by the law. 

3 The inexact notions entertained about the ethics of late Judaism are 
illustrated in Hhrhardt, op. cit. 45, who infers from the preference assigned to 
avon m3 over apix, b. Sukk. 49°, that a distinction was made between “a 
more formal exercise of virtue, and one directed rather to practical results.” 
He has rightly identified 4p7s with ‘“‘almsgiving,” but has not perceived that 
opm m>va denotes above all things visits to the sick, attendance at funerals, 
and consolation of mourners. ‘‘ Moral acts involving reward” (fruchtbringend) 
were never thought of in this context. Moral conduct is determined for Judaism 
by the Law; the “‘practice of deeds of love” exceeds what is prescribed by 
Lav. 
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who strikes the dominant note in the religion. His function 
does not consist in being a moral example, in teaching right 
conduct, or in being mediator of atonement, far less in being 
the giver of the divine Spirit; but just in ruling over Israel 
as a king according to the will of God. But this also applies 
to the Prince of salvation as he appears in Old Testament 
prophecy. It was a later period that regarded the Messiah 
as expounder of the existing law, or even the inaugurator of 
a new law. Expiatory sufferings were then attributed to 
him, which, however, are brought into organic relation with 
the process of salvation only by the appendix to Pesikta 
Rabbati. On the other hand, the doctrine, which arose in 
the second century, of a Messiah ben Joseph who should 
suffer death, has no connection with the remission of sin. 
See “ Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 1—26. 


(c) The Idea of Pre-existence. 


We may recall the Jewish ideas already reviewed, p. 
129 ff., which are concerned with the pre-existence of various 
entities, and especially of the Messiah. Harnack+ supposes 
it to be an ancient Jewish conception that “everything of 
genuine value, which successively appears upon earth, has 
its existence in heaven, we. it exists with God, meaning in 
the cognition of God, and therefore really.” But this idea 
must be pronounced thoroughly un-Jewish, at all events 
un - Palestinian, although the medieval Kabbala certainly 
harbours notions of this sort. According to Ex. 25% 4° 26% 
278, Num. 84, there was shown to Moses on Sinai a model 
of the tabernacle and its furniture. No ulterior idea is 
implied beyond the thought that the oral instruction given 
to Moses, being insufficient to guide him with precision, was 
supplemented by the exhibition of models. By this means 
the object was secured that the structure fully conformed to 


1 Dogmengeschichte,? i. 755 ; see also Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein 
Jesu, 89; Schiirer, Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes, ii, 423, 446. 
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the divine intention. This case is substantially the same as 
that in 1 Chron. 28", where David, appealing to a divine 
mandate concerning it, hands over to Solomon a model of the 
temple that was to be built. A house of God is not to be 
constructed to please human fancies, but according to exact 
divine prescription. A sanctuary permanently existent in 
heaven, of which tabernacle and temple were imperfect 
imitations, is never contemplated. 

When one finds occasional statements about constituents 
so important in the scheme of the world as the Law, the 
Temple, Paradise, Hell, affirming a premundane existence in 
their case, these are to be regarded neither as a “ warrant of 
compensation against the damages which the possessions of 
religion might incur in the bitter struggle against the hostile 
elements” ;! nor yet as bound up with the thought of the 
divine Omniscience “which preordains history and is never 
taken unawares by events.” Any one familiar with the 
discussions on these topics in the Midrash is aware that 
behind these utterances there lies no more than a vague 
notion that the most important elements for realising the 
world’s chief end must have been provided from the first. 
The actual production of these things at once would be better 
calculated to secure the end than a mere designing of them. 
The Jerusalem of the consummation may fitly be said to 
come from heaven, being so majestically conceived that it 
can never be the product of human effort. The city of 
golden streets must, of course, have been made by God. On 
some occasions we have to do merely with a rabbinical com- 
bination of scriptural texts. Gen. 1° speaks of a “light” 
which thenceforward seems to have no place in the world. 
And when, for instance, Isa. 9! 601, Zech. 147 mention the 
appearance of a light in the Messianic age, it is said that 
this must be the light of Gen. 1° which was being kept in 


1 Thus Baldensperger, Das Selbstbewusstsein Jesu,” 89, 
2 Harnack, op. cit. 
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store for the pious, Ber. R. 3, 11; Pes. Rabb. 1189, 161% »1 
The presupposition implied is that all the primordial excel- 
lence of creation must again be restored at the end. A case 
of the same nature is found in the grape-juice of Paradise 
and the primeval monsters Leviathan and Behemoth. Para- 
dise lost returns, bringing such things with it. 

As for the Messiah, two ways of regarding him were 
possible. On the one hand, he might be looked upon as 
indispensable in the scheme of the world, so that it could be 
said that God had not only, long ages ago, contemplated the 
provision of a Messiah, but had actually created him. On 
the other hand, it was also possible to assume from the 
wonderful manner of his advent, that he was not an ordinary 
child of earth. As a matter of fact, the earlier rabbinism 
was content with holding, on the basis of Ps. 721”? the pre- 
existence of the name only of the Messiah.2 Since the 
Messiah had to appear as a fully-developed man, the opinion 
generally was that until his manifestation he should remain 
unknown upon earth* Before his appearance he had then 
to undergo some sudden metamorphosis.? Others supposed 
that he should be translated into Paradise, and should thence 
make his advent. This was all the more likely if he were 
regarded as a return to earth of David’ or Hezekiah.§ The 
celestial pre-existence of Messiah, as stated in the Simili- 

1Of. ‘‘Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 58. eMibiday2: 

3 The Targums do not go beyond the name; see Targ, Mic. 5', Zech. 47, Ps. 
7217, Holtzmann, Lehrb. da. neutest. Theologie, i. 75, finds personal pre-existence 
attested in Targ. Isa. 96, Mic. 5? (read 51), and ideal pre-existence in Targ. 
Ps. 931, Proy. 8°. But the last two passages hardly deal with the Messiah at 
all ; the second cited attributes pre-existence only to the name ; and the first 
passage speaks only of an endless duration of the Messianic rule. Holtzmann’s 
statements probably originate from A. Hdersheim, who in ‘‘The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah,” ? i. 175, gives prominence to assertions that are inaccurate. 
More precise information is found in Weber, Jiidische Theologie,? 354 ff. 

4 See John 72’; Justin, Dial. c. Trypho, viii. 110; Targ. Mic. 4°; j. Ber. 52; 
also ‘‘ Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 39 ff., 73. 

5 See above, p. 178. 6 “Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 77 ff. 


7 So j. Ber. 52 (Baraitha) ; cf. “‘ Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 73. ; 
8So b. Ber, 28> (Yokhanan ben Zakkai, ¢c. 80 A.D.). 
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tudes of Enoch and in 2 [4] Esdr. 13, 14, excluding 1—so at 
least it seems—an earthly origin, implies, apart from the 
incentive contributed by Dan. 71°, his miraculous superhuman 
appearance. According to the late addition to Pesikta 
Rabbati, the Messiah shares his pre-existence with the souls 
of all men. ‘The only difference is that he appears to exist 
not merely as a soul, but as a complete personality.? For all 
these ideas of pre-existence, earthly and heavenly, a potent 
stimulus lay in the cherished hope that the redemption was 
imminent, or might, at any rate, come at any moment. In that 
case, of course, the Messiah was already in existence; the only 
question was, where? The divine providence comes here 
into consideration, because it is due to it that all things have 
been so well ordered that the divine scheme of the world 
should realise itself without impediment. 

The notion of pre-existence is entirely absent in Ber. R. 233 
which says that the Spirit of God, brooding over Chaos in 
Gen. 12, was “the Spirit of the Messiah.” This belongs to 
an exposition of Simeon ben Lakish (c. 260), which applies 
Gen. 12 to the “sovereignties,” n#259, of the world. The 
word 17h is applied by him to Babylon; 3, to the Medes; 
Wn, to the Greek dominion; Oi", the godless sovereignty 
(Rome); DDN nm, the Messiah ;* 053, repentance, failing which 
the Messiah does not come. Edersheim > holds that the idea 
of the co-operation of the Messiah in the work of creation is 


1 The coming of the Messiah from the sea, 2 Esdr. 131, implies, according to 
13°, only his complete invisibility so far as the inhabitants of the earth are on 
cerned. He seems from 14° to have stayed in Paradise. 

2 See ‘‘ Der leid. u. d. sterb. Messias,” 58. In Pes. Rabb. 152° it is said: “‘At 
the beginning of the creation of the world the Anointed King was ‘born’ (1543) 
whose inception in the thought (of God) took place before the world was made,” 

* See Ber. R. 8, Vay. R. 14, for the same phrase ; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. pal. 
Amor. i. 389f. Only Pes. Rabb. 152 has construed from it an assertion of the 
pre-existence of the Messiah, 

“The ‘Spirit of the Messiah” is only referred to, because Isa. 112 was the 
tear ee used for bringing the Messiah into connection with “the Spirit” of 

yen. 17, 
5 The Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, i. 178, 
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here indicated, or at least of a function of the Messiah in 
regard to the whole world, such as raised him beyond the 
status of men. But both inferences appear absurd when it 
is remembered that a corresponding pre-existence would have 
to be maintained for the four secular kingdoms. Ben Lakish 
had nothing of the kind in view, but simply found it re- 
markable that the words of Gen. 1? should contain such 
suggestions of the future history of the world. 


2. THE APPLICATION OF THE NAME “MESSIAH” TO JESUS. 


In Matt. 271"? Pilate uses the expression "Incoids 6 
Aeyouevos Xpictds. That is not intended to mean “ Jesus 
who is supposed to be the Messiah,” but with the usual sense 
of this idiom “Jesus surnamed Christ.” The same form is 
seen Matt. 116, and in Siwy o Neyopevos Ilérpos, 458102 In 
this case we have presumably the language of the Church, 
which named its heavenly head not “Jesus” merely, but 
either "Incods Xpioros, as in Matt. 1438, Mark 1}, or else by 
the surname! 6 Xpuotds, as in Matt. 11% It cannot, how- 
ever, be supposed that during His earthly life Jesus ever bore 
the title “Messiah” as a surname. According to Matt. 16?° 
(Mark 8, Luke 971), His disciples were not allowed so to 
speak of Him, and other persons will hardly have made use 
of such a surname. The more precise form of Pilate’s words 
will be as in Mark 15% 1, where the judge is represented— 
obviously in reference to the indictment brought against Jesus 
and His own averment—as calling Jesus ironically the 
“ King of the Jews.” 

Still less can it be supposed that the form Xpuoros 
xuptos was anywhere a common title of the Messiah. This 
is found, indeed, LXX Lam. 4, Ps. Sol. 17°%, but is no mere 
mistranslation of the Hebr. 7 wv», For it is incredible 


1 On “ by-names” (Kinnui) and their frequent displacement of the individual 
name, see my treatise ‘‘ Der Gottesname Adonaj,” 53 f. 
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that a translator should have taken mn to be a Messianic 
name by mistake. It is more reasonable to hold that the 
Greek Xpioros xupiov was changed into Xpicrtos Kdpios. In 
Luke 2" Xpsoros cvpios cannot possibly arise from a Hebrew 
original! It must be due to Luke himself, who here uses 
the appellation Xpuotés for the first time in his writings, and 
required to explain the new term for his reader, in the same 
way as the Jews do for Pilate by saying, 23°, Xpsotos 
Bactrer’s. In Acts 23° Luke also puts «vpsos alongside of 
Xpictos, and frequently in the Gospel calls Jesus simply 
0 KUpLOS. 

The expression 0 Xpiotds xupiov is indeed biblical, and is 
well suited to the revelation given to Simeon by the Holy 
Spirit (Luke 27°); but in the Petrine confession, where 
Luke uses it in the form 6 Xpicros tod Oeod (9), it would 
be out of conformity with the common parlance of the 
people.” The simple 6 Xpiotés of Mark 8” is alone free 
from objection. It was this term that Jesus Himself used 
in speaking of the Messiah, Matt. 224 (Mark 12%, Luke 
207): 

By contemporaries Jesus was frequently called 0 Xpicros. 
One instance is by Peter, Matt. 161° (Mark 8”, Luke 9%), 
On this occasion, 6 Xpiotds, Aram. NTMVD, given by Mark, is 
historically more exact; and the additions in Luke (tod ecod) 
and in Matthew (6 vids tod Gcod Tod EavTos) should be dis- 
carded, as has already been demonstrated p. 274, cf. 196. 
And if the words vids tod Oeod of the demoniacs, Matt. 8% 
(Mark 5’, Luke 8%), Mark 31!, Luke 4“, are to be traced 
back to 6 Xpvords, as indicated on p. 275, this would also 
imply a designation of Jesus by this title. According to 
Matt. 27°* (Mark 15%), the Roman centurion on guard at 
the Cross acknowledged Jesus to be vids Qeod, i.e. “ Messiah,” 
but the words are otherwise given in Luke 23%. Jesus is 
called derisively (6) Xpuoros, Matt. 26°, Mark 15% (Luke 

1 See above, pp. 88f., 224. 2 See above, p. 291 f, 
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23%) Luke 2339. In Matt. 277% 43 uids Oeod likewise depends 
on the derisive use of 6 Xpvctos. 

Jesus is indirectly referred to as Messiah where He is 
regarded as the future possessor of the kingdom, Matt. 207 
(Mark 10%’), Luke 23%. He is mockingly called “King” 
Matt. 27% (Mark 152, Luke 23%), Mark 15% 12, Matt. 272 
(Mark 1518), Matt. 2797 (Mark 156, Luke 23%), Matt. 27% 
(Mark 15”, Luke 23%). In the last solemn entry into 
Jerusalem it is improbable that the multitude should have 
greeted Him as “King” (so Luke 19%), or possessor of the 
Davidic kingdom (so Mark 11%), or “Son of David” (so 
Matt. 21°), see p. 222. Under No. XII. it will be shown 
that vios Aavid has likewise all the force of a Messianic title, 
so that invocations of Jesus by this name also meant the 
recognition of Him as the Messiah. 


3. THE ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF THE NAME “ MESSIAH” BY 
JESUS HIMSELF. 


Meinhold! makes the statement that Jesus for His own 
part never desired to be “the Messiah of Israel, as the 
character is depicted in Old Testament prophecy and con- 
sistently therewith was expected by the contemporaries of 
Jesus.” Of Him it should be said:? “He is not the Messiah, 
and did not desire to be so.” MHerein there is only this 
element of truth, that the position and work of the Messiah, 
as conceived by Jesus, greatly transcended the type predicted 
in the Old Testament. But any rejection of the prophetic 
ideal of the Messiah as understood by Jesus cannot come into 
serious consideration. 

No weight, indeed, can be attached to Mark 9*, where 
Jesus speaks to His disciples of benevolence shown to them 
év dvopati pou 6te Xpiotov éoré. The words 671 Xpiotod 

1 J, Meinhold, Jesus und das Alte Testament (1896), 98 ff. 
2 Tbid. 101. 
20 
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éoré are here an unnecessary explanation of év dvduati pou 
which arises from vip “with reference to me,” “ thinking 
upon me.” Again, Matt. 231°, where Jesus speaks of the 
Messiah as the xa@nynr7js of the disciples, cannot be made 
the basis of any inference in this connection, because it is 
probably just a duplicate of v.* leading up to v.. It is 
true in fact that Jesus did not proclaim Himself to be the 
Messiah, nor did He wish that others should make Him known 
in this capacity; see Mark 1% (Luke 4*), Matt. 167° (Mark 
899, Luke 97), cf. Matt. 179 (Mark 9%). But it is equally 
certain that the Synoptic Gospels unanimously maintain that 
Jesus was the Messiah predicted by the prophets, not merely 
in the opinion of the authors, but in the belief that Jesus 
also shared this conviction. The grounds they had for this 
belief will have been none other than those presented to us 
in the Gospels, namely, (1) the self-designation “Son of 
man” chosen by Jesus, including all He had declared of his 
advent in majesty and especially of his kinghood; (2) His 
assent to the Messianic confession of Peter; (3) His own 
acknowledgment during the capital trial repeated before the 
high priest and before Pilate. 

As for the first point, “Son of man” was at the time an 
unusual title for the Messiah, and for that reason it was 
chosen by Jesus that the people might not transfer to Him 
their own Messianic ideas. But that choice simply meant 
a protest against the supposition that He on His own impulse 
should seize the sovereignty before God should invest Him 
with it ;* and against the Messianic theory * that had recently 
arisen, which required the Messiah to become through combat 
the liberator of Israel. But He had not the slightest opposi- 


Matthew with the same meaning says (10) with more precision els vou. 
Cf., further, G, A. Deissmann, Bibelstudien, 148 ff., Neue Bibelstudien, 24 ff. 
[Eng. tr. pp. 146 ff., 196 ff.]; and for ov, 4. J. H.W. Brandt, Theol. Tijdschrift, 
xxv. (1891) 585-589, whose researches J. Béhmer in ‘Das biblische ‘im Namen’” 
(1898) has overlooked to the detriment of his subject. See also above, p. 123. 

2 Cf, above, p. 137 f. 3 See above, p. 297. 
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tion to offer to the scriptural teaching about the King, who, 
according to Isa. 11'°, Mic. 52, Jer. 23° 33%, Zech. 9°, should 
reign in righteousness over the redeemed people. He was 
conscious of being endowed with the Spirit of God; and this 
was a mark of the Messianic King, Isa. 11?, as well as of the 
Servant of the Lord, Isa. 421 61* (cf. Luke 418"), He bore 
witness to Himself as God’s only Son and Heir; such an one 
was the Messiah according to Ps. 2. He was assured that 
Ps. 110 spoke of Him (Matt. 26°, Mark 14°, Luke 22%); 
and the one who is there indicated as King of Sion, is in His 
view the Messiah (Matt. 22%%, Mark 12°, Luke 204), 
He spoke of the building of the temple (cf. Matt. 26%, Mark 
14°) in the same sense in which the Messiah is the builder 
of the temple according to Zech. 6%, He spoke of His 
“ Kingdom,”! and therefore also of His Messianic rank, for 
“Anointed” is, of course, only another name for the “King.” He 
described Himself as Judge of the world (Matt. 25°14), whose 
mere word is decisive in regard to salvation and perdition, 
with reference primarily to the prophecy of the “Son of man,” 
Dan. 7, but in accord also with Isa. 111% (cf. 2 Thess. 28), 

In connection with the Messianic confession of Peter, 
Matthew (161%) alone has added Jesus’ commendation and 
promised recompense for Peter. But the injunction not to 
speak of the Messianic rank of Jesus can only signify, even 
in Mark and Luke, that, in view of His now impending suffer- 
ing and death, a proclamation of this nature would have been 
out of place. 

As for the acknowledgment made by Jesus before His 
judges, the Evangelist John (see 18 **) appears to have had 
the impression from the evangelic tradition, that both before 
the high priest and before Pilate, Jesus had, in the first in- 
stance at least, avoided a direct answer to their question. 
Even Luke represents (22°) that at any rate before the 
Sanhedrin Jesus set aside as fruitless their question whether 

1 See above, p. 134 f. 
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He were the Messiah or not, and that only to a second 
question He gave the answer, dpeis Aéyere OTe eym etpe. 
According to the narrator, the judges assumed this to be an 
affirmative answer, as the condemnation is made to follow 
upon this admission; and it should not be said that, accord- 
ing to Luke, Jesus was unable to reply to the question whether 
He were 6 Xpiotos, with a direct affirmative.’ For Luke 
by no means suggests any distinction between 6 Xpioros and 
6 vids Tod Geovd, as if Jesus could more readily assent to the 
former than the latter. Moreover, the amplifying narrative 
of Luke cannot be reckoned as particularly faithful to the 
facts. He has omitted “blasphemy ” as the ground of con- 
demnation, and the situation is made more intelligible for 
his readers by tracing the condemnation of Jesus to His 
alleged assumption of the dignity of a Son of God. And the 
words of v.%, which are peculiar to Luke, will also be an 
explanation due to the evangelist himself, the reason for 
‘their insertion being that he postponed the claim to divine 
Sonship to the end as being the decisive item in the trial, 
and was thus obliged to furnish a new introduction for the 
statement in regard to sitting at the right hand of God. 
Matthew, too, can only have meant the words used by him, 
av elas (26%), to be taken as a form of assent; since, accord- 
ing to his account (26%), Jesus gave the same answer to 
Judas when he asked if he were the betrayer. And again, 
TAY NEyo vutv, which serves in Matthew as a transition 
from ov elras to the declaration about being seated at the 
right hand of God, imply no more, according to Matt. 1122 24, 
than that Jesus emphasises His first statement with a second 
of deeper significance. Since Mark (14%) has simply éyo 
eit for od etzras, it is obvious that there existed a tradition to 
the effect that the answer of Jesus was understood to be a 
real affirmative. 


i So Meinhold, Jesus und das Alte Testament, 98 f. ; Gratz, Geschichte der 
Juden, iii. 374 f. ; Bischoff, Hin jiidisch-deutsches Leben Jesu (1895), 38. 
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It must, however, be admitted that ov efras was not in 
any case an ordinary form of assent, either in Old Testa- 
ment Hebrew or in Greek.! But in the Jewish literature 
we are not altogether without corresponding examples. It is 
related, j. Kil. 32°, that the people of Zeppori had threatened 
death to him who should bring news of the decease of the 
patriarch Juda. Bar Kappara had consequently insinuated 
this occurrence in figurative language, whereupon they asked : 
‘27 923, “Is the Rabbi fallen asleep?” and he replied 
BAYVIN PAS, “ye say so.” In similar circumstances, Koh. 
R. 7" 91°, with the Babylonian dialect it is added: NP NIN 
SDDS, “I do not say so.” These instances recall b. Pes. 3°, 
where Joshua bar Iddi announces with the same evasion the 
death of Kahana; and when he is then asked, “Is his soul 
gone to rest?” he replies: S2J*DX? N? N28, “T do not say so.” 
He dislikes to be the bearer of so sad news. Still it is con- 
fessedly only the context that gives its peculiar meaning to 
“ye say so” in the case of Bar Kappara. The context for 
the utterance* of Jesus is not of the same kind; no one 
will conclude from the evangelic narrative that Jesus meant 
to lay stress on the idea that it was merely a mode of 
speech on the part of the judge to call Him “ Messiah,” 
while He Himself would not have used the word. Hence 
Thayer? has rightly maintained that this instance is inapplic- 
able as a parallel to the od edzas of Jesus. 

But another Jewish illustration of the idiom is to be 

found in Tosephta, Kelim, Bab. k.i. 6. The narrative there 
proceeds: “Simeon the modest declared before Rabbi Eliezer 
(c. 100 a.p.), ‘I went forward into the temple to the part 
between the porch and the altar without (previously) washing 


1 Guillemard, Hebraisms in the Greek Testament, 56, conjectures a Grecism 
without being able to cite one instance in support. 

2H. Thayer, od elras, ov déyers, in the Answers of Christ, Journ. Bibl. 
Bibl. Lit. xiii. (1894) 40-46. According to Thayer, ov efras is equivalent to, 
“It is thy perverseness that is expressed in thy question, although I cannot 
resist it.” 
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my hands and feet.’ The other replied, ‘Who is the more 
honourable, thou or the high priest’ (who, in Eliezer’s opinion, 
dared not have done so)? As he held his peace, Eliezer con- 
tinued, ‘Thou certainly doest well to be ashamed to say that 
even the high priest’s dog is more honourable than thou?’ 
Then Simeon spoke, saying, ‘Rabbi, thou hast said it’ (27 
mVN), Eliezer answered, ‘(I swear) by the temple service 
(n7ayn), even a high priest (had he dared to do such a thing) 
would have had his head split with clubs; whatever did you 
do that the doorkeeper did not catch you?’” Here MPS 
means exactly “you are right.” The expression obviously is 
not, strictly speaking, a form of affirmation, but rather of 
concession. 

“Thou art right” is also the meaning of od eizras from 
the lips of Jesus. It was an assent, but in a form which 
showed that Jesus attached but little importance to this 
statement. He was, truly enough, the Messiah. But beyond 
that He signified that even then He was about to receive a 
position in which it would no longer be possible to oppose 
any doubt to His Messianic dignity, and in which even the 
divine power would be at His disposal for overcoming all His 
enemies. The idea last expressed in particular is not to be 
separated from od elias. It is a Jewish habit due to great 
familiarity with the Bible, to give sometimes only partial 
citations in the expectation that the reader or hearer will 
himself supply what remains, which may perhaps contain the 
most important point involved. In this case Jesus doubtless 
wished to suggest to His hearers the whole second half of Ps. 
1101, namely, “Sit thou at my right hand until I make thine 
enemies thy footstool.” Thereby Jesus reminded His earthly 
judges of the heavenly tribunal whose authority should thence- 
forward maintain His cause against every opposition, and 
assuredly bring Him once more into the world to assume His 
Messianic throne. 


The high priest’s question can be represented in Aramaic 
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by : SMVID AN ps2 Sr W8,! or simply NAVD AN; and as no inter- 
rogative particle is used, the utterance could the more directly 
be assented to by the words of Jesus: FI28 AX, wdjv in 
Matthew and 6¢in Luke imply no more than 1= “and” in the 
mouth of Jesus, because in such cases Aramaic does not use 
a special term for “but.” And dA€yw tiv, which appears in 
Matthew only, may be omitted. Thus the other part of 
Jesus’ reply would be : SM277 NID. PD AN) NWINS 72? itm 4 wyarr8 
beeen 

Again, it is merely a verbal change in this expression 
that occurs in the vision of Stephen, Acts 7°°, who saw the 
Son of man “standing” at the right hand of God. There is, 
of course, no thought of a “rising up” after being seated. <A 
Jewish parallel, though less strongly marked, is afforded in 
what is said of the seven classes of the pious in the future 
world. At the close of the reading, as given by Buber, Midr. 
Ps. 1611, we find: “ which (of the seven classes) is the highest 
and most excellent? It is that which stands at the right 
hand of the Holy One, blessed be He (% i) oy mniyy 
n’3pn), as it is written, Zech. 42 ‘one upon the right side of 
the bowl,’ and Ps. 16" ‘at thy right hand pleasures for ever- 
more.” To this are then appended the sayings of two 
Amoraim whose names are not given. The second of them 
names as the highest class of the righteous in blessedness, 
according to Midrash on the Psalms (ed. Constantinople, 
1512), “the teachers of the Bible, and those who faithfully 
instruct children, because they are destined to sit under the 


1 No decision need here be sought in regard to the form of adjuration used 
by the judge to Jesus, which Matthew alone gives. It was not, at least, a case 
in which the law of Moses and of the Rabbis would have empowered a court of 
justice to put the defendant upon oath. The Abbés Lémann, who in “‘ Valeur de 
V’Assemblée qui prononga la peine de mort contre Jésus-Christ,” ?1881, enumerate 
the points in which the trial of Jesus was at variance with rabbinic law, have 
overlooked this instance. 

2 Bibl. Aram. j7, Targ. ON. 3 Galil. jr79 7D. 

4 Galil. jionn. 5 Galil. svar. 

6 In the Jerusalem Gospel, Matt. 26%, is: jronn 173 7077129 TN "7 pA NTN nN 
wow pray Sy one xdnt ga yo an xwINIF m3, 
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protection of the Holy One, blessed be He!” but according 
to Vay. R. 30, “those teachers of the Bible and Mishna who 
faithfully instruct children, because they are destined to stand 
at the right hand of the Holy One, blessed be He!” (tinny 
n''apn by i303), 

To Pilate’s question: od ef 6 Bacidedrs THv’Iovdaiwy ; the 
three Synoptists give as the reply of Jesus, od Néyeus (Matt. 
2711, Mark 152, Luke 23%). According to Thayer (loc. cit. 
43), these words were meant by Jesus as a question, implying 
“sayest thou this, whose duty it is to do better than to make 
thyself the mouthpiece of my enemies?” or else “sayest thou 
this of thyself?” as in John 18%. But even in John the 
answer of Jesus to Pilate’s question: ovxodv Bacineds ef ov ; 
is ov Aéyeus Ste Bacirevs eius. A Greek would at least have 
put ov Todto réyess ; for “sayest thou this?” but not od 
réyers. But the real sense intended here also will rather 
be that of an admission. To this extent Jesus meets the 
question of His judge; any further communication He refuses 
by being silent. Clearly enough by His demeanour before 
the judges, Jewish and heathen, Jesus wished to give no occa- 
sion for the opinion that in the last moments He had any 
wavering thoughts in Himself, and therefore He did not deny 
that He was the Messianic King of Israel. At the same 
time, it had to be made known that He was not minded in 
presence of such a tribunal to offer any sort of justification. 
Consequently it was as the Messiah of Israel, though not in 
the sense in which many Jews imagined him, that Jesus 
went to death. By reason of the acknowledgment made by 
Him, the Jews mocked Him as “ Messiah” (Matt. 266, Mark 
15”, Luke 23%), the heathen as “King of the Jews” 
(Mark 15°18) Matt. 27%, Luke 23%7), although in the 
Synoptists these appellations are not distributed on this 
ground to the two classes. According to the superscription 
on the Cross, He was put to death as “King of the Jews,” 
ae. in Aramaic, ‘87 N30 (Matt. 2787, Mark 1576, Luke 
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23%), and certainly not because He had been falsely so 
considered. 

There is, therefore, no doubt that Jesus solemnly acknow- 
ledged as His own that position which prophecy ascribes to 
the Messiah of Israel. He affirmed His Jewish kingship 
before Pilate, and thereby supplied the latter with the legal 
basis for His condemnation; and before the Sanhedrin He 
gave to His Messianic confession such a form as offered them 
a pretext for delivering Him up to death according to Jewish 
law. The assertion of a Messianic rank could not, indeed, in 
itself have straightway led to a death-sentence for Jesus. 
The procedure to be followed in such a case may be seen 
from a legend related in b. Sanh. 93°: “Bar Koziba held 
sway for two years and a half. When he said to the Rabbis 
‘I am Messiah,’ they answered him, ‘It is written of the 
Messiah that he discerns and judges,! let us see whether he 
can do so... When they perceived that this was beyond his 
power, they then put him to death.” A verdict such as 
we are dealing with would therefore not result from any 
stipulation of law, but from the duty of a law court to take 
precautions according to circumstances for the well-being 
of the people, even by inflicting an exceptional sentence of 
death. A mere claim to the Messianic title would never 
have been construed as “blasphemy.” Holtzmann? would 
censure certain Protestant exegetes, naming Schanz on Matt. 
.26, according to whom this did take place in the trial of 
Jesus. But he thereby evinces merely his own ignorance 
of Jewish legal processes. By the heathen judge Jesus was 
condemned as a usurper of royalty; by the Jewish tribunal, 
because He claimed for Himself an exalted position such as 
had not been assigned even to the Messiah? His judges 

1 7,¢, he can determine who is right or wrong without inquiry. 
2 Lehrb. d. neutest. Theol. 1. 265 f. 
3 The Similitudes of Enoch, which speak of the Son of man as Jesus does, 


although of Jewish origin, do not represent a view in any sense general. More- 
over, it was one thing that any person should merely represent such a theory, 
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understood and were bound to understand His reference to 
the Son of man sitting at the right hand of God, which 
Jesus, according to Ps. 1101, had applied to Himself, in the 
proper sense of the words, and not as a mere simile such as 
might have been used of every king of Israel, as in 1 Chron. 
285 291 It was this that the high priest pronounced a 
case of blasphemy; and he considered any further presenta- 
tion of evidence as superfluous, because the capital offence 
had even then been perpetrated in presence of the whole 
court. There is thus no justification for Bleby’s? complaint 
that Jesus was illegally condemned solely on His own ad- 
mission without the hearing of witnesses. The proceedings 
were not in fact so informal. The judges considered them- 
selves in this case to be sufficient witnesses of the criminal 
offence. But it is clear that their interpretation of the 
Mosaic law on blasphemy (Num. 15%?) was less formally 
developed than the later rabbinic law (Sanh. vii. 5), which 
made a death-sentence for blasphemy almost impossible.? 

It was not in consequence of a mere misunderstanding 
of an expression used by Him that Jesus was condemned to 
death. The thoughts He entertained of Ps. 1101 are indi- 
cated by His question to the scribes, Matt. 224 (Mark 12°”, 
Luke 20“). He whom David called “ Lord” was no mere 
man. ‘The right to judge the world was assumed by Jesus 


and another very different if there really was one who said that the theory was 
realised in himself. Cf. my treatise ‘‘ Christianity and Judaism” (1901), 68. 

1“ And Solomon sat on the throne of the Lord as king instead of David his 
father.” 

2H. W. Bleby, The Trial of Jesus of Nazareth considered as a judicial act . 
(1880), 31. 

® On the Jewish conception of the Mosaic law on blasphemy, see ‘‘ Der 
Gottesname Adonaj,” 44-49. I am wrong in saying there, p. 46 f., that accord- 
ing to Siphre on Deut. 21” (ed. Friedm. 114») every one is a “‘ blasphemer” 
who puts forth his hand against a fundamental article of the law. What is 
stated is merely that the blasphemer belongs to the class of capital offenders. 
And in Siphre, ed. Friedm. 33%, j. Sanh. 25>, b. Kerit. 7>, the verse Num. 15° 
is explained as meaning that every wilful sin deprives God of something, and is 
therefore blasphemy. But all this does not prove that Jesus could according to 
rabbinical law have been condemned as a blasphemer. But cf. b. Sanh. 61°. 
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when He forgave sins (Matt. 9°, Mark 21, Luke 52), an act 
which was also regarded as blasphemous. He claimed to be 
a new lawgiver, Matt. 57/48, and that in a manner which 
Jewish feeling regarded as an invasion of the divine prerog- 
ative ; for, unlike Moses, who spoke in the name of God, He 
announced in His own name what should henceforward be 
regarded as law. His miracles were done not through prayer, 
still less by muttering spells with the names of God, angels, 
and demons, but by bidding the lame to walk (Matt. 96 Mark 

210, Luke 5”), the deaf ear to hear (Mark 7*), the leprous 
to be clean (Matt. 8°, Mark 1*1, Luke 518), the dead to arise 
(Mark 5“, Luke 8°; Luke 714), the storm to be still (Matt. 
876, Mark 4°, Luke 8). To follow Him is of more conse- 
quence than even parental duties (Matt. 8”, Luke 9% Matt. 
10°”, Luke 147°); on one’s relation to Him depends eternal 
weal and woe (Matt. 102, Luke 12°; Matt. 1674*-, Mark 834f-, 
Luke 9°"). He held Himself to be exempt from the pay- 
ment of the temple tax because His was not a subject’s 
position (Matt. -177°); He entered intc the temple as a 
Master (Matt. 21%, Mark 11, Luke 19%). Clothed in 
divine Majesty, He will in time return again (Matt. 248, 
Mark 1376, Luke 217%). And in full agreement with this 
position comes the declaration of Jesus before the Sanhedrin. 
He was the Messiah and desired to be so, but in a sense 
which appeared blasphemous to the narrow horizon of con- 
temporary Judaism. 

' It is a question of a more formal nature to what extent 
Jesus reckoned His earthly work, including His sufferings 
and death, as forming part of the Messianic vocation. That 
the time of His royal sovereignty was then anticipated by 
Him, implies also that the real Messianic status—which is 
but another name for kingship—belonged to the future. 
The Messianic confession of Peter will certainly be meant 
proleptically, as he certainly did not see the Messianic 
sovereignty of Jesus actually realised at the time; and even 
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the question of the high priest really inquired whether Jesus 
believed Himself destined to become the Messiah. Despite the 
fact that the proper Messianic position of Jesus belonged to the 
future, it was not therefore disallowed to call Him “ Messiah ce 
in advance. Even the Rabbis of a later date have no hesi- 
tation in calling the Messiah by this name before His appear- 
ance as such. But a profound difference between the Jewish 
doctrine of the Messiah and the position of Jesus requires to 
be insisted on. Judaism is indifferent as to how the prior 
life of the Messiah may be passed, because his conduct, active 
and passive, during this time has nothing to do with the 
Messianic réle. In the case of Jesus, the time before the 
entrance upon the sovereignty is organically bound up with 
the period of Kingship. The future ruler is at the same 
time He who, teaching, suffering, and dying, paved the way 
for the coming, not so much of His own sovereignty, as for 
that of God. Thus the picture of Israel’s Messiah transforms 
itself into that of the Redeemer of mankind. 


XII. THE SON OF DAVID. 
1, THE JEWISH IDEA OF MESSIAH’S DAVIDIC ORIGIN. 


Every Israelite held it for certain that the promise of an 
eternal sovereignty had been given to the house of David 
(see 2 Sam. 71°), This promise forms the background of the 
Messianic prophecy of Isaiah, Micah, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, and 
Zechariah. Even on occasions when no necessity was felt to 
speak of a Messiah, the recollection of that promise was 
warmly cherished (see Sir. 47, 1 Macc. 257). It is true 
that it was found possible to apprehend it as in reality given 
to the people whose head was the Davidic king, and to apply 
it to the future of the people when it had pleased God to 
manifest that king, Isa. 55%, Ps. 2. 89;1 but this resulted 


1 See above, p. 268, 
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ultimately in supplying fresh sustenance to the Messianic hope, 
properly so called. In Ps. Sol. 177% we find for the first 
time vids Aavié as a title of the Messiah, where the designa- 
tion is probably dependent upon such scriptural expressions 
as 13, 0, “gon, child,” Isa. 9°1 (Targ. 73, °22); 'W vw, “the 
root of Jesse,” Isa. 11?° (Targ. wr mma 12, “son of the son 
of Jesse”); MO¥, “branch” (ae. of David), Jer. 235 33%; ef, 
Zech. 38 6"; perhaps also 191, “thy seed (David’s),” 2 Sam. 
7? (Targ. 13, “thy son”).? Thereafter 117 ]2 is frequent in 
Jewish literature as a title of the Messiah, especially in the 
phrase “the son of David comes” (S32 11 [3). The first re- 
presentatives of the expression are Gamaliel 1. (¢. 110 «.p.), 
b. Sanh. 972;3 Yose ben Kisma (¢ 120), b. Sanh. 984;4 
Yokhanan ben Torta (c. 130), j. Taan. 684; Juda ben Ilai 
and Nechemya (c. 150), b. Sanh. 97%;® others of later date 
are named b. Sanh. 38%, 98%; b. Erub. 43°; b. Yoma 102; 
ef. j. Sukk. 55%. The “ Branch of David” (71 3) is spoken 
of in the Babylonian recension of the Eighteen Benedictions 
in the petition” concerning the Messiah; but the Palestinian 
form of that prayer and the Blessing at meals’ do not go 
beyond mentioning the “sovereignty of the house of David” 
(m3 2 mad), The short form of the Eighteen Benedictions, 
beginning ¥2'27, also speaks only in general terms of the 
restoration of the Davidic royalty. The Targum to the 
prophets, which applies the prophecies of Isa. 9. 11, Mic. 5, 


1The Messianic interpretation of Isa. 9°°, though represented by the 
Targum, does not seem to have been general. The Pseudepigrapha and the 
New Testament have no trace of it. Sometimes the passage was connected with 
Hezekiah, of whom Justin says the Jews understood the prophecy regarding 
Immanuel, Isa. 74 and Ps. 110; see Dial. c. Trypho, 33, 48, 67, 68, 71, 77, 83. 

2 Messianic application of 2 Sam. 7” is attested for the contemporary Jews 
by Justin, Dial. c. Trypho, 68. That the builder of the temple alluded to in 
that verse might well be the Messiah, see Zech. 6, Targ. Isa, 53°. 

3 Of. Bacher, Agada d. Tann. i. 97. 

4Tpbid. i. 402. 5 Thid. ii. 557. 6 Ibid. 222, 236. 

7 See b. Ber. 48”, where Eliezer ben Hyrcanus (c¢. 120) already enjoins the 
mention of 17 ™2 ria5p in the Blessing at meals. 

8 This applies specially to the Babyl. recension ; cf. ‘‘ Mess, Texte,” 7», 
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Jer. 23. 33, to the Messiah, calls the Messiah in Hos. 3° by the 
name 711 72 NMI; while the Targum on Canticles and also 
the Jerusalem Targums have. adopted the later distinction 
between a 7) 72 min and a OMAN 13 min (see Targ. Cant. 
45 74 Targ. Jerus. I. Ex. 40°, Targ. Jerus. on Zech. 121°). 
In this duplicate form it is noteworthy that the more recent 
type of Messiah Ben Ephraim or Messiah Ben Joseph pos- 
tulates the descent of the Messiah thus entitled from Ephraim 
or Joseph, and that the character in view is not merely a 
Messianic representative of the ten tribes.2 Messianic hopes 
were associated also with the person of David himself, as 
shown above, p. 301. On the whole, it must be considered 
the general conviction, that the Messiah had to be a descend- 
ant of David, just as even the author of the Philosophoumena, 
ix. 30, represents to have been the Jewish expectation. 

Though such was the case, it does not follow that, in 
speaking of the Messiah, his derivation from David should 
have been expressly mentioned or insisted upon. The pro- 
phet Zechariah already quotes the words of Jer. 23° without 
including the Davidic descent. In the same way this element 
is omitted in Enoch 83—90, Bar. Apoc. 407, 2 [4] Esdr. 12323 
The omission is most conspicuous in the Similitudes of Enoch 
(chaps. 37—71) and in 2 [4] Esdr. 13, where the Messiah, re- 
presented as in God’s keeping, can hardly be a son of David, 
although Isa. 11, Pss. 72. 89 are used in delineating the 
picture of the Messiah. The authors have therefore con- 
sidered it possible that the prophecy in regard to the Branch 
of David should be fulfilled through a person who did not 
spring from the lineage of David. But for this, as for other 
reasons, their view cannot be regarded as one which was 
widely diffused among the Jewish people. 


1 See “‘ Aramiiische Dialektproben,” 12. 
2 So still W. Bousset, Der Antichrist (1895), 65; see, however, ‘‘ Der leid. 
u. der sterb. Messias, 6, 16, 20. 


®* Only the Syriac version, 2 Esdr. 2!°, mentions the Davidie descent. 
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2. THE DAVIDIC DESCENT OF JESUS. 


By His question how the Lord of David can also be his 
son, Matt. 22% (Mark 12°”, Luke 20), Jesus showed that a 
Davidie descent, according to the flesh, was not an essential 
attribute of the Messiah. It follows, consequently, that it 
was in no sense the question of derivation from David that 
caused Him to turn to the subject of the Messiah. Apart 
from this, it is in full accord with His whole conception of 
Messiah’s position? that God alone could call any one to that 
dignity. For Him there was no question of vindicating a 
claim to the kingly heritage. For all this it need not be 
inferred that Jesus was not a descendant of David. 

The Gospels relate that Jesus was sometimes greeted 
with the cry vié Aaveid, Matt. 927 157 208% (Mark 104, 
Luke 18"). According to Matt. 12%, the people expressed 
the conjecture that He might be o vids Aaveid, and Matt. 
21% 1 (cf. Mark 111°) they even rendered homage to Him 
under this name. The last instance has been reckoned un- 
historical, as is shown on p. 222. With respect to the other 
passages, it has to be noted that, in calling Jesus vids 
Aaveid, they virtually appealed to Him as “ Messiah.” Now 
it is certain that this Messianic title would not have been 
ascribed to Him had it been believed that He did not satisfy 
the genealogical conditions implied by the name. Positive 
testimonies to the Davidic descent of Jesus are offered in the 
genealogies, Matt. 17"; cf. v., Luke 37°-%8; cf. in the narrat- 
ive, Luke 177 5 © 24 Acts 1357, besides the statements of 
Paul, Rom. 13, 2 Tim. 28, and the Apocalypse, 55 22% The 
descent from David is attested by the evangelists with regard 
to Joseph only, and not Mary, in accordance with the view 
that descent on the mother’s side does not carry with it any 
right of succession, and that her husband’s recognition of 
Mary’s supernatural child conferred upon it the legal rights 

1 See above, p. 266. 
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of his son. Lichtenstein! recalls the fact in this connection 
that all property acquired by a spouse becomes uniformly the 
possession of the husband according to Keth. vi. 1, and that 
in the case of any question as to one’s origin, common opinion 
was, in point of law, the decisive consideration, b. Kidd. 80%. 
Nevertheless, neither of these points touches the right of suc- 
cession. The criterion for this, according to Bab. bathr. 
viii. 6, is whether the father is willing to recognise any one 
as his son. A case such as that of Jesus was, of course, not 
anticipated by the law; but if no other human fatherhood 
was alleged, then the child must have been regarded as be- 
stowed by God upon the house of Joseph, for a betrothed 
woman, according to Israelitish law, already occupied the same 
status as a wife. The divine will, in the case of this birth, 
conferred upon the child its own right of succession, which, 
once Joseph recognised it, would not have been disputed 
even by a Jewish judge. 

The fact that the genealogies given by Matthew and Luke 
for Joseph are discordant, shows, indeed, that not all the names 
contained in them are reliable, but proves nothing against 
the genuine Davidic descent of Joseph. <A family might, of 
course, be recognised as Davidic, and be really descended 
from David, even although it did not possess satisfactory 
genealogies to prove this. The most convincing evidence 
that the Holy Family was really possessed of Davidic descent 
is that of Paul. As the scribes held to the opinion that the 
Messiah must be a descendant of David, it is certain that 
the opponents of Jesus would make the most of any know- 
ledge they could procure, showing that Jesus certainly or 
probably did not fulfil this condition. And there can be no 
doubt that Paul, as a persecutor of the Christians, would be 
well instructed in regard to this point. As he, after mingling 
freely with members of the Holy Family in Jerusalem, shows 
that he entertained no sort of doubt on this point, it must be 

! Hebrew commentary on Mark and Luke (1896), 13*f, 
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assumed that no objection to it was known to him. Nowhere 
in the New Testament do we find a single trace of conscious 
refutation of Jewish attacks, based on the idea that the 
derivation of Jesus from David was defective. The proper 
conclusion, therefore, is to maintain, with Paul, the Davidic 
descent of Jesus, although the continuity of the divine revela- 
tion in the Old and New Testaments does not depend upon it. 

There is, moreover, nothing very improbable in the fact 
that families known to be Davidic should have existed in the 
time of Jesus. Little stress, of course, can be laid on the 
pretensions to Davidic descent advanced by the Jewish 
families of Abarbanel and Yakhya in Spain. Nor can we 
trust much to the pedigrees which trace the family of the 
princes of the captivity in Babylon back to David. Five 
discordant genealogies of this sort are known,? the most 
ancient among them being given in Seder Olam Zota,? which 
dates perhaps from the ninth century. But despite the 
worthlessness of these data, it may be concluded that at least 
Huna (¢. 200 a*.), the chief of the exiles, was really reckoned 
to be a descendant of David. This, indeed, is not proved by 
the Baraitha,t known even to Origen,® which found a fulfil- 
ment of Gen. 49° in the fact that the chief of the exiles 
in Babylon had a recognised legal authority, and that the 
patriarchs of Palestine possessed a faculty of teaching ap- 
proved by the State. From this at most could be inferred 


1 See J. da Costa, Israel en de Volken ? (1873), 510. 

2 These genealogies are reviewed by F. Lazarus, Die Haupter der Vertriebenen. 
Beitrige zu einer Geschichte der Exilsfiirsten in Babylonien (1890), 171. 

3 For this, see Zunz, Gottesdienstl. Vortrage,? 142-147 ; editions of the text 
in F. Lazarus, op. cit. 158-170 ; A. Neubauer, Medieval Jewish Chronicles, ii. 
68-88 ; Schechter in Jiid. Monatsschr. xxxix. (1894) 23 ff. 

4). Hor. 11°; b. Sanh. 5%, The same view of Gen. 491° forms the founda- 
tion of the statement of the sons of Khiyya, who roused the wrath of Juda 1. 
by declaring to him in their intoxication that the chieftainship of the exile in 
Babylon and of the patriarchate in Palestine would have to cease before the 
son of David could come; see b. Sanh. 38%, 

5 See Origenes, De princip. iv. 3, where he gives as the Jewish belief: rdv 
eOvdpxnv amd Tod “lovda yévous ruyxdvovTa dpxew Tod aod, ovK éxherpbyrwy Tov 
dard Too omépuaros avrod, ews js pavrdfovrar Xpiorot émvdnulas. 
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merely the belief in a descent from the tribe of Judah. And 
Juda 1. says of his contemporary Huna, merely that on the 
father’s side he was descended from Judah.t But if Juda 1. 
was reckoned a son of David in the judgment of Rab of Babylon 
(c. 220),2 while Juda himself, on a previous occasion, called him- 
self only a descendant on his mother’s side of Judah, one might 
suppose that he really thought of Davidic descent in his own 
case, aS in that of Huna. The same inference is supported by 
the fact that Huna was a kinsman of Khiyya, j. Kil. 32°, who 
was likewise considered to be a descendant of David. 

In regard to the paternal descent of Juda 1., he declared 
himself to be of the tribe of Benjamin; and thus, therefore, 
Paul, being also from the tribe of Benjamin, was of kindred 
descent with his teacher Gamaliel, the ancestor of Juda. 
A family register* found in Jerusalem derived Hillel, a 
progenitor of Juda,® from David, and Khiyya from Shephatiah, 
son of David and Abital; whereas, according to b. Keth. 62°, 
Juda springs directly from this son of David, while Khiyya 
is traced to Shimei, a brother of David (2 Sam. 217). This 
representation admits of being reconciled with the statement 
of Juda himself in this fashion, that either Hillel himself 
was descended from David on the mother’s side, or else that 
the patriarchs were only maternal descendants from Hillel ; 
the latter being quite possible, because the connection be- 
tween Hillel and Gamaliel 1 cannot be definitely exhibited® 
Further, Hillel and Khiyya belonged by birth to Babylon, so 
that all these traditions of Davidie origin point to a region 
where particular certainty was attributed to family traditions. 


1}. Kil. 82°; j. Keth. 35°; Ber. R. 38. 2b. Sabb. 56%. 

* Romane 4 See above, p. 5. 5 See b. Hor. 11>. 

§ The view of Theodoret is exceptional, Dial. adv. Eutychianum, i., Orthod. : 
Universum Davidis genus extinctum est. Quis enim novit hodie aliquem qui 
de Davidica radice descenderit }—Eran.: Qui ergo dicuntur Judeorum patri- 
arche non sunt ex cognatione Davidica ’—Orthod.: Minime.—Eran.: Sed 
undenam derivantur !--Orthod.: Ex Herode alienigena qui ex patre quidem 
erat Ascalonites, ex matre autem Idumeus. This has rightly been pronounced 
incredible by J. Morinus, Exercit. Eccles. et Bibl. ii. 259, 
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From all this it need not, of course, be concluded that Khiyya, 
Juda 1., and Huna were certainly descendants of David; but 
it is obvious that about 200 a.p. there were several families 
to which the tradition of Davidic descent still clung. 

The last sure notice of the descendants of David is seen 
in 1 Chron. 3 (¢ 300 B..), which traces the descent down 
to seven generations after the Exile, thus proving the 
existence of sons of David for the period about 300 Bo. 
From a still later period may possibly arise the mention of 
the Davidic house in Zech. 127% 11213 Jt ig worthy of 
note that Luke traces the descent of Joseph from Nathan 
the son of David, while Zech. 12!° mentions a house of 
Nathan alongside of the house of David; whence it has been 
conjectured that the former is meant to be regarded as a 
branch of the family of David. And hence also the Pseudo- 
philonic Breviarium Temporum? will not have been alto- 
gether without some historical basis in giving a line of 
Davidie princes (duces) reaching to the Hasmonzans. There 
seems, in fact, t6 have once been a Davidic family at the head 
of post-exilic Israel, although we have no precise information 
about it. 

At all events the Book of Chronicles, which gives 
(1 Chron. 17) the promise of 2 Sam. 7, revived afresh the 
idea of the royal destiny of the family of David, and thereby 
contributed to the preservation of the household traditions 
of descendants of David. Where, in addition to proud 
recollections, national hopes of the greatest moment were 
bound up with a particular lineage, those belonging to it 
would be as unlikely to forget their origin as in our own 
days, for instance, the numerous descendants of Muhammed, 


1 It is, however, too much to say that ‘‘ princely descent was attributed to 
every school president,” as stated after Weber by Holtzmann, Lehrb. d. neutest. 
Theol. i. 245. 

2Too much importance is ascribed to this document by L. Herzfeld, Gesch. 
des Volkes Jisrael (1847), 378-387 ; #. Lazarus, Die Hiiupter der Vertriebenen, 
56f.; J. Lichtenstein on Luke 3%, 
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or the peasant families of Norway who are descended from 
ancient kings. Hence it results that no serious doubts need 
be opposed to the idea of a trustworthy tradition of Davidic 
descent in the family of Joseph. 


XIII. “THE LORD” AS A DESIGNATION OF JESUS. 
1, THE JEWISH USE OF THE TERM. 


The application of {78 and ‘38 in the Hebrew of the 
Old Testament is discussed in my treatise “ Der Gottesname 
Adonaj,” 16 ff, 21f. The biblical Aramaic uses only 87) 
for “lord.” In Dan. 41° the king is addressed as ‘81 (keré 
2). The Targum of Onkelos is also acquainted with this 
term, but makes use of it only to replace OY2 or WN, signify- 
ing the owner or possessor of anything; cf. eg. Gen. 377, 
Ex. 212; }i08, on the other hand, always appears in 
Onkelos as 13>... The feminine form 731231! is also found; see 
Gen. 168 N33, “my mistress.” Only in the designation of 
God as O35N7 ‘25N, Deut. 1017, do we find p22 "1 as we 
have it also in Dan. 24. The form of address, ‘258, is 
always ‘323. when it refers to one person, eg. Gen. 230, 
and when it refers to several, 82213, as Gen. 23% For ‘258 
pointed so as to refer to God, we find only the usual abbre- 
viation of the Tetragrammaton.? The Targumic mode of 
using $37 is recalled in Mark 10°, John 201%, by the term 
addressed to Jesus, pa@Povvet® (another reading paBovi, 
D Mark pafBel, John paSBevel), and also by the strange 


1 For ‘‘mistress” the Targum to the Prophets puts 177; see Isa. 242 amp, 
‘her mistress.” ‘ 

2 See ‘‘ Der Gottesname Adonaj,”’ 24. 

* In the time of Jesus i327 had not yet become j37. The interchange of w 
and o in pronunciation can also be seen in other cases; see Gramm. des j.-pal. 
Aram. 140; C2. Konneke, Behandl. d. hebr. Namen in der Septuaginta (Star- 
garder Programm), 23; Zovodvva, Luke 8°, for mywiv, and the Palmyrenian 
"TaxovBos for the name apy. 
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reading, 1327 for p23, “your teacher,” in the fragments of 
the Tractate Keritot (better Karétot) of the Babylonian 
Talmud,! which have recently been published by 8S. Schechter 
and S. Singer. Otherwise it is a remarkable fact that in 
the early Jewish literature, apart from the Targums, /i3° is 
scarcely ever used except as referring to God, often especially 
in the title Nmby1 m2i91; see, eg., j. Taan. 68%, Hebr. 3137 
poiyey ; see, eg., Taan. iii. 8; Mechilt. 56%2 The biblical jitx, 
referring to a man, is once rendered by #i29, Ber. R. 93; but 
this is due to the influence of the Targum. In j. Meg. 75°, 
D327 are the “masters” of slaves. With these exceptions, 
the usual name for a human master, conjointly with 21 or 
121, to be discussed under No. XIV., is only 819, 1). The 
“lord” of a slave is called "7D, j. Gitt. 46% For the 
phrases, “if thou art lord of thy soul (passion),” “if thy 
soul is thy mistress,” we find in j. Ab. z. 444, W527 7D AN PS 
and 41D yw] PS. But even the owner of a pearl is called 
A, “its lord,” j. Bab. m. 8°; and the creditor is said to be 
N2in "1, “lord of debt,” j. Taan. 66% The layman addresses 
the learned man as , “my lord,” j. Keth. 284; but the 
learned man also says ‘1 as a form of courtesy to the pro- 
fessional man, j. Kil. 32%; Ab. d. R. Nathan, 25; and a maid- 
servant uses the same term of her master, Vay. R. 24. 
David is called % by Abigail, j. Sanh. 20°; King Yannai by 
Simeon ben Shetach, j. Naz. 54°; and the Roman emperor 
gets the same name from Turnus Rufus, b. Sanh. 65>, The 
proper style of address to the King of Israel, according to 
Tos. Sanh. iv. 4, was 927) °278. Moses is also addressed by 
Joshua as “lord,” Ass. Mos. 11+°*% The Targum, 2 Kings 
518 reproduces ‘38 of the text by 1) in the appeal to Naaman. 
According to b. Makk. 24%, b. Keth. 103°, King Jehoshaphat 
greeted every learned man with the words: “) “) °3) 218 
The title to be used in speaking to the Messiah, according to 


1 Talmudical Fragments in the Bodleian Library (Cambridge, 1896), 5, 29f. 
2 See also above, p. 173 f. 3 See Rabbinovicz on b, Makk. 24%, 
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b. Sanh. 987 (ed. Venice, 1520), is 3 °29, which should be 
read ag ‘103 ‘27 “my master and lord.” “My lord high 
priest,” 821 8272 "7D, is the real form at the root of the 
peculiar address to the high priest: 973 102 vs, Yoma iv. 1, 
in which the intention probably was to avoid ‘278; cf. ‘278 
1239, “my lord priest,” Ber. R. 71. Considering also that 
19 can likewise be used in speaking of and to God, as shown 
on p. 180f.,, we conclude that this is a term of deferential 
homage, the scope of which can vary widely, according to 
the position of the person addressed. 

When a person so esteemed is spoken about, the same 
form of language can be used. But, in that case, the pro- 
nominal suffix is as indispensable as in the case of (78 in the 
Old Testament.? To speak of “the Lord” with no suffix is 
contrary to Palestinian usage. If the speaker includes others 
along with himself, who owe a similar deference to the 
superior named, then the form to use is 1, “our lord,” as 
Abigail says when speaking of King Saul, j. Sanh. 20°. 
Again, in a narrative with a Palestinian colouring, b. Ab. z. 
11°, Esau as the ancestor of Rome is called by the Roman 
herald 827), Similarly we find in Aramaic inscriptions xy», 
“our lord,” CIS, i. 1. 201, 205 (Nabatean); pron, “their 
lord,” de Vogiié, 28 (Palmyr.), said of a king; and ‘sp, “my 
lord,” CIS, ii, 1. 144 (Egyptian). In Babylon only was it 
customary to use V without suffix, even without the definite 
ending, of an exalted person supposed to be well known. 
Even with regard to the Messiah this form has been used, 
b. Sanh. 984 

It is improbable that the Greek «dpsos had been adopted 
into the language of the people at an early period? Only 
the most recent Targums have occasionally op for “lord” ; 
see Jerus. I. Num. 11%; Targ. Ps. 531, Job 5% The other 


1'The Munich MS. has, however, only *22. 
2 “Der Gottesname Adonaj,” 21 f.; Gramm, d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 78, 


* Formerly I had considered an early date possible; see ‘‘Der Gottesname 
Adonaj,” 81, 84, 
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Targums all ignore it. As part of Greek sentences, it occurs, 
b. Ab. z. 11° and j. Shebu. 347 (j. Ned. 384). According to 
Ber. R. 89, it was known that 'P («vpve) meant “ lord” (1178), 
whereas ")"3 (ye/pse) meant “slave” (72Y). It was in Babylon 
considered likely enough, according to b. Chull. 139», that 
certain Palestinian doves uttered the sound YP 'P, xvpue 
kvpie; and in b. Erub. 53°—if 2 be corrected into "s— 
we hear of a story told in Babylon about a Galilean woman 
who contrived to address a heathen judge with the words 
y2 "V2, “my lord slave” (xelpve for xvpse). But the Pales- 
tinian Talmud and Midrash give no sign of so intimate a 
blending of the languages. Among uneducated Jews living 
in Greek surroundings such a thing might possibly occur. 
But in the absence of proof such a condition must not be 
relegated to the time of Jesus. 


2. THE USAGE IN THE SYNOPTISTS. 


In Matthew and Luke, Jesus is often addressed as xvpve, 
not only by the disciples but also by others, especially such 
as appealed for His help. Mark has this form of address 
only once (778); but in general this evangelist shows reticence 
in recording such forms of address. Speaking to the disciples, 
Jesus refers to Himself as 0 xvpios tuadv, Matt. 244% It is 
further to be noted that parallel passages sometimes have not 
_ the same word as the title of address. For xcvpue, Matt. 8%, 
we find in Luke 8% émuctara, and in Mark 4° dvddoxKane. 
The xvpte of Matt. 174 is replaced in Luke 9% again by 
émictatra, and in Mark 9° by paBet. Mark 91", Luke 98 
have SiSaoxane for xvpie in Matt. 17%  paSBovvi occurs in 
Mark 10° for xvpse in Matt. 20% % (Luke 18"). And - 
while Jesus in giving instructions to His disciples about the 
entry into Jerusalem, Matt. 21° (Mark 11°, Luke 19%), 
implies that they were in the habit of speaking about Him 
as 6 kupios, He bids them, in the charge to make ready for 
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the Passover, refer to Himself as 0 SiddcKxados, Matt. 26% 
(Mark 1414, Luke 22"). But despite this uncertainty in the 
tradition, it is impossible, with Resch in his 33% "234, to trace 
every instance of «vpue addressed to Jesus back to didacKane 
or paBBet. The Palestinian Jewish literature also recognises 
the two styles of address, and ‘321 The most natural 
supposition, therefore, is that both should be found in the case 
of Jesus. The designation of Jesus as 6 x’pios jyev, which 
was afterwards current in the Christian community, must, of 
course, be explained as a continuation of the language of the 
disciples. In Aramaic, according to 1 Cor. 16”, Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, 10, this title was papava or papar, 
ie. 8172 or 1122 The disciples must therefore have often 
addressed Jesus as "1, and other contemporaries will have 
done the same. “Our Lord,” 8279, is, however, to be assumed 
for xvpte, where several persons are represented as speaking 
in common, as, ¢g., Matt. 8% 20°% In these cases the 
Peshita, true to the instinct of the Syriac language, correctly 
writes }70. 

When the disciples spoke about Jesus, it cannot be sup- 
posed, despite the occurrence of the simple 6 xvpsos, Matt. 
21% (Mark 11°, Luke 19°! 3), Luke 244, that they used 829 
with no suffix. As in the Jewish usage, just exhibited, so 
also in this case we should expect only 827 or >. And 
thence it follows that Luke’s frequent use of 6 xvpsos in his 
narrative when speaking about Jesus (7° 10! 11% 12% 13% 
17° 8 188 198 2281.61), would have to be altered into the 
same form, in order to agree with Aramaic idiom. And 
the appellation 0 xvpios “Inoots (Luke 24%) cannot be 
imagined other than }3¥* 8] in the mouth of a Palestinian 
Christian. 

Special mention may be made of Matt. 22 (Mark 12%”, 


1 A. Wiinsche’s remark, Neue Beitriige z. Erliut. de Evangelien, 278, that 
in Palestine 37 had the same meaning as 7? in Babylon, is incorrect. 
* See Gramm. d, jiid.-pal. Ar. 120, 162, 297. mp is the older, fuller form. 
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Luke 20%), e¢ oty AavelS Kare? adtov kdpiov, mas vios adTod 
€otiv; aS any one might perhaps hold that in the question 
of Jesus the word «dpios was meant as a predicate of Deity. 
The Peshita, indeed, appears to have really taken it in this 
sense, as it renders xvpsov by x19; and in support of such 
interpretation it can be pointed out that for the time in 
question, the distinction between the sacred and the secular 
‘1x, by pointing ‘218 for the former and ‘58 for the latter, 
was not yet completely established, so that it was possible to 
apprehend the unpointed ‘4s in Ps. 1101 as a divine epithet. 
But such an interpretation of Ps. 110! cannot be imputed 
to Jesus. And further, > without a suffix is inadmissible 
in the Aramaic original. Our Lord’s words (as in Mark) 
will therefore have been: 7177 AA NMVINT NBD PON PTD 2 
PDE mw TW yd avi snd nim ON) NVIPT NOMAD TWA WX NT 
swing yay ‘bya wwer wy we wm an yd » pyys pond ohn 
AID NAT PID? (PB) WE ND NIT ME EMD. 

At first the title "2, S272, used in speaking to and of 
Jesus, was no niore than the respectful designation of the 
Teacher on the part of the disciples. As soon as Jesus had 
entered into His state of kingly majesty, it became among 
His followers an acknowledgment of sovereignty ; and when 
they addressed Him as the Son of God, then “our Lord,” as 
applied to Jesus, was not widely separated from the same 
designation for God. But it must here be remembered that 
the Aramaic-speaking Jews did not, save exceptionally, desig- 
nate God as “ Lord”;* so that in the “ Hebraist” section of 
the Jewish Christians the expression “our Lord” was used 
in reference to Jesus only, and would be quite free from 
ambiguity. 

Among the Hellenists the case was different; for they 
had, and frequently used, the term «vpios as a designation 


16f, ‘Der Gottesname Adonaj,” 16 ff. 2 Galilean 977. 

3In Onkelos also ox3 is reproduced by px, see Gen. 221%; cf. also Targ. 
PS MAU 

4 See above, p. 179. 
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for God. The reason for always attaching a possessive 
pronoun to xépsos when applied to Jesus would to them be 
unapparent. So in this case also they said o xvpsos only ; 
and it might thus often be difficult to determine whether 
Jesus or God were meant. 

With regard to the sense attached by the primitive 
Church to «v¥pvos when applied to Jesus, an influence of some 
importance was doubtless exercised by the fact that 6 xvpsos, 
“dominus,’ was also the title of the Roman emperor. 
Augustus and Tiberius had declined to accept this title. But 
afterwards it became common enough, and was, moreover, 
associated with the divine honours paid even to living 
emperors. The simple 6 xvpios is applied to Trajan, Ag. 
Urk. d. Kgl. Mus. z. Berl. 115, 562; to Hadrian, ibid. 121, 
420; to Antoninus Pius, 111,472; to Agrippa 1, Waddingt. 
2211. The form o xvpios judy also appears afterwards; see 
Ag. Urk. 12 (Commodus), 266 (Severus), 618 (Mare. Aurel.), 
Waddingt. 2070e (2), 2114 (Severus). And still more recent. 
is 6 Seomorns wav, ibid. 1916 (Justinian), 2187 (Julian). 
Severus is styled “Dominus noster sanctissimus,” Corp. Inscer. 
Lat. vill. 7062. Suetonius (Dom. 13)? says that Domitian 
ordered the procurators to use the written formula: “ Dom- 
inus et Deus noster hoc fieri jubet.” Aurelius Victor (De 
Cesar. xxxix. 4) relates of Diocletian: “Se primus omnium, 
Caligulam post Domitianumque, Dominum palam dici passus 
et adorari se appellarique uti Deum.” Even the formula: 
“edictum Domini Deique nostri,” was possible; see Martial, 
v. 8. In general, however, it was merely xvpios or else Oeos? 
that was prefixed to the name of the emperor. In the 
Acts (257%), Festus speaks of Nero as 0 xdpvos. When the 
Christians called Jesus 0 «xvpvos, they will have meant that 
He is the true “ divine Lord,” in opposition to the “God and 
Lord” on the imperial throne of Rome. Luke’s frequent use 
of o «vptos is certainly intended in this sense. The phrase 

1Cf. Aurel. Victor, De Cxsar. xi. 2. 2 See above, p. 278. 
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Xpvortds Kvpios used in his Gospel, 21 (cf. Acts 2°), defines 
the term Xpvords in this sense for the reader. 

On the Jewish side there could not be an altogether 
similar development of language in regard to the Messiah, 
because they did not venture to ascribe to the Messiah a 
position alongside of God. But there was something akin 
in their emphatic affirmation that every Israelite has daily 
to take upon himself the “sovereignty of heaven,” while he 
acknowledges the one God. This formed a conscious protest, 
continually repeated, against the claims to divinity advanced 
by the “government,” which the Jews readily identified with 
the “sovereignty of arrogance” (N70 m2?n) or of “godless- 
ness” (AYWIT 'D), 


XIV. “MASTER” AS A DESIGNATION OF JESUS. 
1. THE JEWISH USE OF THE TERM. 


It is unnecéssary to give proofs that °21 was the usual 
form of address with which the learned were greeted. For 
the time of Jesus its use is expressly attested in Matt. 237. 

The official deliverance of the Gaonim, Sherira and 
Hai (¢. 1000 A.D.), concerning rabbinic titles has been the 
source of much confusion. According to Aruch, sub verbo 
"ax, their verdict was as follows: “The earliest generations, 
who were very exalted, required no rabbinic title, neither {27 
nor °22 nor 71, and there was no difference in respect of this 
usage between Babylon and Palestine. For, take Hillel, who 
came from Babylon: no rabbinic title was coupled with his 
name. ‘These were esteemed like the prophets, of whom it 
was said, ‘as Haggai the prophet has said, ‘Hzra came not 
from Babylon’; in their case no rabbinic title is given when 
the name is mentioned. And, so far as we know, this custom 
of adding a title began with the ‘ princes’ (the presidents of 

1 See above, p. 97. 
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the Sanhedrin) from the time of Rabban Gamliel the elder, and 
of Rabban Shimeon his son, who perished at the destruction of 
the second temple, and of Rabban Yokhanan ben Zakkai, who 
were all ‘ princes’; and in the same period the title ‘Rabbi’ 
began to be used among those who were duly ordained —Rabbi 
Zadok and Rabbi Eliezer ben Yakob, and the custom extended 
itself through the scholars of Rabban Yokhanan ben Zakkai. 
And by general consent ‘Rabbi’ is reckoned to be higher 
than ‘Rab,’ and ‘Rabban’ higher than ‘Rabbi’; and still 
higher than ‘ Rabban’ is the simple name; and we find none 
called ‘Rabban’ except in the number of the ‘princes.’ At 
the close of the Talmud tractate Eduyyoth, in a Tosephta there 
is given also the following explanation: ‘ He who has scholars 
and his scholars have likewise scholars, is called “ Rabbi” ; 
if his own scholars are forgotten, he is called “Rabban”; if 
both the first and the second generation of scholars are for- 
gotten, he is called merely by his own name.’ Nevertheless 
we find that the title 121 is given only to ‘ princes,’ Rabban 
Gamliel, Rabban Shimeon, Rabban Yokhanan ben Zakkai, 
Rabbenu ha-kadosh (Juda 1.).” But this rabbinic attempt? 
to arrange the various titles in an order of merit is made to 
depend upon the estimate formed by successors of the per- 
sonages who receive the titles, and is consequently of no 
historical value. 

The actual condition of the rabbinical literature itself 
requires a different explanation. Since only Gamliel 1, 
Shimeon ben Gamliel 1, Yokhanan ben Zakkai, Gamliel m., 
Shimeon ben Gamliel 1. are called {29, while after their time 
the title 82 appears to take the place of the former designa- 
tion, it may be concluded that {32 was the earlier Jewish 
name for the head of the Jews recognised by the Roman 
government. In Latin his title was “ patriarcha,” in Greek 
eOvapyns. In this theory the only strange circumstance is 


This representation is still followed by C. Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish 
Fathers? (1897), 27; H. L. Strack, Pirke Aboth,? 23, 
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that Gamliel I. and his son, who lived before the destruction 
of Jerusalem, should also receive the title 122, while apart 
from their case the magnates of that age not only do not 
receive this title, but no corresponding epithet at all. To 
meet this, however, the conjecture is allowable that in the 
case of Gamliel 1, and of Shimeon ben Gamliel 1., the title 
was subsequently transferred to them from their successors 
who did bear the name. This explanation is the more 
plausible because on other grounds it is impossible to be 
always certain whether the first or the second of the couples 
who bore the same name is really meant. 

The fact that after the destruction of Jerusalem the 
actual teachers of the law other than those specified always 
receive the title ‘29, is to be explained from the custom of 
referring to one’s own teacher literally as such,! and from 
the consideration that in the earliest collection of traditional 
materials in the first half of the second century, those 
authorities who had not still an uninterrupted succession of 
disciples could not possibly be spoken of as ‘2. In actual 
fact, of course, men spoke of and to the learned, using the 
form ‘21 even before 70 A.D., as the Gospels themselves prove. 
But at that time the suffix in the form ‘37 had not yet 
become so otiose as presumably it did in the third and fourth 
centuries. In that period it was possible even to say ‘27 10, 
“a, certain Rabbi” ; see j. Sot. 24%. Examples of *37 addressed 
to a teacher of the law are seen in R.h.8. ii. 9; j. Peah 21°; 
i Keth. 35°; b. Ber. 3; b. Taan. 20°; b. Bab. m. 854; b. Sanh. 
98; b. Makk. 24*; see also Targ. 2 Kings 2" 518 621 1314 
(for *38). 

From the fact that the Gospels so frequently employ 
8i8doxarke as a form of address, presupposing ‘32 as the 
original, it must be inferred that even then 29 was a current 


1 Yokhanan (c. 250), according to b. Sanh. 100, said that Gehazi was pun- 
ished because, in presence of the king (2 Kings 8°), he had spoken of his teacher 
Elisha simply by name. 
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designation of a teacher. Examples to this effect are seen in 
Ed. i. 3; Bab. m. ii. 11; Ab.i. 6,16; Aram. j. Kil. 32? (2, 
“thy teacher”); j. Bab. m. 8° (73), “his teacher”); j. Sanh. 
254 (129, “our teacher,” of Moses); j. Erub. 19> (1239, “ your 
teacher ”). 

It must not, however, be forgotten that 2 was also 
capable of other applications in accordance with its literal 
_ meaning, “ great.” In Hebraising style 2 means the “ master,” 
as distinguished from the “slave” (73), Ab. i. 1; b. Taan. 
25>; Shir. R. 14. Any Aramaic instance of the same sort is 
not known to me. But in Onkelos we find 4, plural PD, 
substituted for s'¥2, “prince,” singular Gen. 374, Num. 3%, 
Ex. 2227; plural Ex. 16%, Num. 72; and for bya taken in 
the same sense, Ley. 214; for mabye (plur.), Ex. 15%; for 0°D, 
Gen. 37% 391; for W, sing. Gen. 39% 4078 plur. Gen. 12%, 
Num, 211° 22%; for 48, Gen. 47°24, A “prince of demons” 
is called S207 }iN33, j. Shek. 49°; a “brigand chief” is re- 
ferred to as ‘21, b. Bab. mez. 84%. In Palmyra the leader of 
a caravan is called xnvw an, de Vogiié, 7. The proper style 
of the king of Israel is 1°27) 32°78, Tosephta Sanh. iv. 4, and 
in this title 3 is considered the equivalent of the royal 
title. The Samaritans addressed God Himself as ‘23,1 Hence 
‘D1 is a deeply-deferential form of address, the full force of 
which is nowise expressed by the Greek S:ddcKare. “My 
commander” would be no more than sufiicient to render the 
term. He who was addressed as ‘22 is thereby acknowledged 
to be the superior of the speaker. To some extent the Latin 
“magister ” corresponds, as it denotes superiors of various 
kinds, among others the teacher especially. 

The form {212 is a derivative from 3°, and not as A. 
Geiger ® has erroneously considered it, the plural suffix added 

1 See the rendering of ‘8 by ‘39 in the Samaritan Targ. to Genesis, and in 
Marka, Heidenheim, Bibl. Sam. iii. 5%. 
? A kindred form is j3777 put by Onkelos, Gen. 402, for op. 


° A. Geiger, Lehr- und Lesebuch zur Sprache der Mischna (1845), ii, 129; 
also Siddur Yemen, MS. Chamizer, i., has }22 thronghout Ab. i. 
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to 32 (“our teacher”). In the Targum of Onkelos this word 
is sometimes used for the Hebr. ¥, Gen. 376, Ex. 18?! 25, Deut. 
20°, especially for military commander. In Ab. i. 10, 029 
means “mastery,” “lordship.” As already observed, }31 was 
the title of the Palestinian patriarchs in the second century. 
Later, however, {31 became in Palestine a very common 
designation of “a teacher” generally; see j. Ter. 46%; j. Bab. 
m. 8? {21 70, “a teacher (sage).” As the plural of 1 was 
used exclusively for the adjective “ great,” there was no other 
word available for the plural of “teacher” than f27; see j. 
Sanh. 274 [227 p>, “those teachers ” (sages); j. Ber. 10? [229 
we), “the great teachers”; Targ. Cant. 49 [772D 23, “ the 
doctors of the Sanhedrin”; cf. 31229, ibid. 6°. Pronominal 
suffixes are not attached to /21, except in the common form 
pai, literally, “our teachers,” contracted from 82227, in which, 
however, the suffix has lost its force; see, eg., j. Taan. 69°, 
NTT 1229, “the teachers (sages) of Tiberias.” 

The Aramaic of Palestine prefers on to dn as a termina- 
tion for nouns. . This explains how it was that i232 (which 
afterwards became i237) should be in use as a collateral form 
with }22. This form, which the Targums employ for “ lord” 
in all its meanings, was afterwards reserved by the Jews for 
God alone; and hence hardly any trace? remains in the 
Jewish literature to show its former application to the teacher. 

As a designation for “teacher” which would correspond 
to the Greek xcaOnyntys, Matt. 23, Wiinsche? proposes 0 
in the sense of “my teacher, my guide.” But there is no 
immediate connection between 7710 and “guide.” In b. Keth. 
79 min 1 means one who is authorised to give legal 
decisions; and in j. Sabb. 11%, j. Shek. 47° N™ID is the 
“teacher of the law,” just as 82ND is the “teacher of the 
Mishna,” j. Kidd. 66°. The form of address, "i, which 
appears frequently in the text of the Talmud as now extant, 


1 See also Targ. 2 Kings 8”, Hecl. 5’. 2 See, however, above, p. 325. 
3 Wiinsche, Neue Beitriige, 279. 
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cannot be regarded as original. In b. Ber. 3° the ed. Pesaro 
and ed. Venice i. have 1) °25, and not 91°39. ‘In b. Taan. 
20> there is found, even in ed. Pesaro, a doubled ‘a5 and 19; 
but the Munich MS. has only :25. Similarly, this latter MS. 
has in b. Sanh. 98735 for the formula 21 125 of ed. Venice 1. 
In b. Makk. 244, b. Keth. 103°, the true reading is ‘9 177 
mp 1p. The Hebrew 772 was in no sense a general name 
for teacher in that period, any more than p>, its Aramaic 
equivalent, according to Ber. R. 68, or than ADD! which 
might be substituted for it, as in Targ. Isa. 437’, Ezek. 3”. 


2“. THE SYNOPTIC USE OF THE TERM “ MASTER.” 


‘The Aramaic ‘2, transliterated into Greek fafPel, is 
explicitly recognised as the common form of address to Jesus, 
Matt. 26% (cf, however, v.22 «vpte), 2649 (Matt. 14), Mark 
9° (but Matt. 174 cvpue; Luke 9° émuctdta). The Greek 
diddoxare is attested with special frequency by Mark as an 
address to Jesus (4% 917-88 1()17. 20.8 7191419) while in his 
Gospel xvpte is only once used (7%), by the Syro-Phcenician 
woman. The form émiotdta, occurring six times in Luke 
(55 874 45 983. 49 1715) alongside of the commoner dvdacxKanre, is 
merely a Greek synonym for the latter, and both are to be 
traced back to the Aramaic °2), 

Jesus forbade His disciples to allow themselves to be 
called pa@Bei, on the ground that He alone was their 
“Master,” Matt. 238 In so doing He recognised that in 
reference to Himself the designation was expressive of the 
real relation between them. The form of address, duddcxanre 
aya0é, He, however, refused to allow (Mark 101%, Luke 


? Levy, Neuhebr.-Chald. Wérterbuch, has a special entry under x9bn, mbp, 
‘‘teacher.” But this form, intrinsically improbable as a noun, is an infinitive 
in the passages cited ; and the whole entry should therefore be struck out. 
Jastrow in his Dictionary recognises the infinitive, but gives it the incorrect 
pointing, ppp. 

2 See, however, 6 xUptos, Mark 113, 
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1818-)1 This address was at variance with actual usage, and, 
moreover, in the mouth of the speaker it was mere insolent 
flattery. It is related, b. Taan. 24°, how Eleazar of Hagronya 
(c. 340) dreamt that a voice called out to him: 3% 3p Dew 
mMaye HD Maw ID fa 3D, “Good greeting to the good 
Rabbi from the good Lord, who in His goodness does good 
to His people.” Here, of course, the epithet “good master” 
bestowed on Eleazar is reckoned a high distinction, especially 
as it attributes to him the same quality as to God. The like 
designation was declined by Jesus, because He was unwilling 
that any one should thoughtlessly deal with such an epithet ; 
and here, as always, the honour due to the Father was the 
first consideration with Jesus. Further, the address 820 '27 
would not lead any one to think of moral goodness. The 
proper translation is “kind master.” The rejection of the 
epithet, therefore, does not mean, as is generally supposed, 
that God alone is morally perfect, but that in Him alone is 
the quality of kindness personified. When it is maintained 
that God is ai, Ps. 25% 34° 135%, it is His benevolent 
character that is emphasised. In this sense also Jewish 
literature uses ain of God. The thanksgiving prescribed 
for use on the receipt of good news, Ber. ix. 2, is: 73 
apm rio, “Praised be He who is kind and sends kind- 
ness!” From Shimeon ben Chalaphta (¢. 200 A.D.) we have 
the saying, which recalls Luke 18*°, 221 NWAaD ny) NBN 
peipbyi jain? 1, “the importunate man prevails over the 
wicked, how much more over the All-merciful!” wherefore, 
it is argued, it must be considered certain that the people of 
Nineveh must have cried mightily for the mercy of God, as 
is said in Jonah 3%. According to Vay. R. 6, Bar Telamyon 
took an oath in the synagogue “by the compassionate Lord 


1In Matt. 1916f we have no mere error in translation, but an alteration of 


the original text, due to doctrinal preconception. 

2 Pesikta 161%, j. Taan. 65° (here less apt: inziod jay be wawish ny3 NDT 
obiyby, ‘the importunate man overpowers the honest man, how much more 
the generosity that is in the world”) ; cf. Bacher, Ag. d. Tann. ii. 535. 


22 
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of this house” ($29 SND PITT AMD). In Palmyra also 820 
sin, “the kind and merciful,” was commonly predicated 
of God; see de Vogiié, 75, 77. If the word should be so 
understood in the case of Jesus, then there is no need to 
inquire in what sense Jesus disclaims sinlessness, or to 
imagine such a connection between the address and the 
expectation of the scribe, as would imply that he looked 
for instruction regarding “goodness” from Him who was 
“ good.” + 

A number of persons address Jesus as duddcxade, Mark 
488 938 103% 114 (Matt. 2216 Luke 2074) 12! (Matt. 22%, 
Luke 20%). This would imply the use of 822 ({22), though 
for such cases it may be called the general rule that an 
Aramaic author would certainly write this form, while on 
the actual occasion the speaker representing himself and 
others might, of course, have used the form ‘27. The Peshita, 
and in general the Jerusalem Gospel also, translates dvddc- 
kare by wopdoo, but uses 21 for Suddcxados only where pro- 
nominal suffixes had to be added; for émuctdta in Luke, 
however, it always put 2 with suffix, namely ‘nm, “my 
master,” Luke 55 9%8, and jan, “our master,” Luke 8% % 9” 
17, This form 8227 ({22) is also to be assumed for the 
simple 6 duddcKados in discourse about Jesus, Mark 5% 
(Luke 8%), 14! (Matt. 2618, Luke 224). And the original 
of 6 diddoxaros iwav would be 1337, Matt. 94 17% 2382 

In the sentence: ov« éotiv pabytns bmép tov duddcKadror, 
Matt. 1074 (Luke 6%), the term tov duddcKadov is to be 
referred to 735, as in the Peshita. 

Jesus forbids His disciples (Matt. 238°) to have them- 
selves called paBBet, ratnp, or KaOnyntns. The first and third 
can refer only to Himself, “ Father” only to God. It is implied 
that mdarep and xafnynrd were in use as forms of address. 


‘Thus A. Seeberg, ‘‘Abhandlungen Alex. vy. Ocettingen zum siebenzigsten 
Geburtstag ” (1898), 159. 
2 In this passage the Jerusalem Gospel has 3325, the Peshita pad. 
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In regard to mdrep, its equivalent N38 in the Jewish 
literature is principally known as. an epithet of certain 
persons in such a way that it appears as an element in their 
name.t Abba Chilkiyya (c. 50 a.p.), Abba Sha’ul, Abba Yose 
ben Dosithai (¢. 150), Abba Eleazar ben Gamla (c. 200), 
Abba Mari (¢. 320), were Palestinians with this style of 
designation. We never find 828 as an address to a teacher. 
The Targum to the prophets has even set aside the reverent 
address ‘38, 2 Kings 2” 513 671 1314, used in reference to 
Elijah and Elisha, and inserted, where Israelites are speaking, 
2), and, when a heathen speaks, 1 (this in 2 Kings 51°). 
This strange procedure may be due to the fact that the 
Targumist had no knowledge of S38 as a form of address. 
Perhaps, however, the passage in b. Ber. 16” has some bear- 
ing on the case. The prescription of a Baraitha is there 
understood in accordance with the context to imply that in 
naming only Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob “fathers” (nia), it 
is forbidden to call any one else by the name 828. What 
this Baraitha really implies is that these three alone should 
bear the honorary title of Patriarchs of Israel; and another 
Baraitha, recorded in the same passage (both found again 
together in Semach i. 12, 13), prescribes that slaves only 
should not receive the title 828, although this was the 
practice in the household of Gamliel 1. From the second 
Baraitha, however, it is evident that among the free the 
attribute 828 was permissible. It would therefore be com- 
mon enough. It may have been, however, that it was not 
so much a form of address as an honourable appellation 
added to the individual name. In Onkelos the word 4738, 
which the people shouted before Joseph, Gen. 41*, is rendered 
apnd N2N, “father of the king.” The wise men of primeval 

1Jt is not interchangeable with the proper name Abba, which will have 
originated from Abiyya; see Gramm. d. jiid.-pal. Aram. 142. 
2j. Nidd. 49” also relates that in the household of Gamliel the slaves were 


addressed as ‘3% ‘3x, ‘‘ father Tabi,” and the female slaves as xp’3y Npx, “mother 
Tabitha.” ; 
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times are called Dbiya niax, “the fathers of the world,” Eduy. 
i. 4; j. Shek. 47°; see also Sirach 441 (Hebr.). 

For caOnyntns, Matt. 231, Delitzsch and Salkinson have 
mi, which, however, is inadmissible, as already indicated. 
Neither is the literal rendering by xna79 of the Syriac 
versions admissible. As xaOxynTHs occurs here in the sense 
of “teacher,” it is simply a Greek variation of dddcxanos. 
And in that case v.!° is merely another recension of v.°, and 
there is no occasion to look for an independent Aramaic term 
for caOnyntns. 

The form faSBovvi (see p. 324), used in Mark 10%, also 
found in John 201% cannot have been materially distinguished 
from the form of address, ‘27, as indicated on p. 335; and 
therefore John is right in interpreting it as diddcxade. In 
addition to this, the context in John implies that by using 
this form of address, Mary desires to resume the old attitude 
towards the “Master” which is not permitted by Jesus; 
whereas the appeal of Thomas, “ne 11) (2078), is accepted. 


In this narrative of the Johannine Gospel there may be 
seen intimations of the important fact that the primitive 
community never ventured to call Jesus “our Teacher” after 
He had been exalted to the throne of God. The title °3, 
$22), expressing the relation of the disciple to the teacher, 
vanished from use; and there remained only the designation 
"IH, N27, the servant’s appropriate acknowledgment? of his 
Lord. 


1 So also Jerus. Gospel ; cf. above, p. 180. 
* See Matt. 10°, where doidos and kvpuos, wabyryis and diddoKados, appear 
as correlatives. 
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aBBa, 192. 

ayabos, 336. 

dyamnros, 277 f. 

dyyeros, 183, 197, 209 f. 

Gy.os, 149, 202 f. 

"Addu (6 €oxaros), 248. 

ddixla, 149. 

avvpav, nuépa Tav, 48. 

aipev, 133. 

airety, 121 f. 

alév, 147, 154, 163f., 171. 
aidves, 155, 163, 165. 
6 alc obros, 6 viv aidv, 147 f. 
6 alwy 6 éveor@s movnpds, 149. 
6 ald éxetvos, 6 wéANwy, 6 épxdmuevos, 

6 éveorws 6 dyos, 149. 

aldvios, 156 f., 165. 

"Axehdapax, 7. 

adnbela, em adyOetas, 227. 

ands, 227. 

épmapravew, 212, 

apapria, 281. 

duny, 226 ff. 

dvdKetcOat, 110. 

dvaxAtveoOat, 110 ff. 

dvaTro\y, 38, 223 f. 

dvapatverbat, 107. 

dvopes, 40. 

avnp, 65. 

dvOpwrros, 40, 65, 240. 
mp&ros, Sevrepos d., 247 f., 251. 

dvicrdval, 23. 

dvwev, 219. 

dévos, 119 f. 

dmépxeOar, 21, 156, 158. 

dmoxabiordve, 134. 

amoxaraoracts, 178. 

dmoxpwecba, 24, 38. 

dmotauBdvew, 156, 158. 

amdea, 161. 

apaBdpxns, apaBdxns, 3. 

dputov, 265. 

apmragew, 142, 

dprov pare, 110, 112. 
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dpxerOar, 26 f. 
apx7y, 167. 
a&pxov, 174. 
acap0d, 3, 6. 
agiévat, 21, 173. 


Bade, 156. 
Bamrrifew, 141. 
Bamriorns, 141. 
Bapodouatos, 50. 
BapvdBas, 40 f. 
Bacwreta, 95 f. 
Bac. r&v obpaydy, Tod Geod, 91 ff. 
Tov marpés, 94 f. 
avrov, 95, 138. 
Baowrevs, 163, 165, 174 f. 
Bygebd, 7. 
Bybecdd, 7. 
BryOeabd, 7. 
Bynbgayn, 68. 
Bidgev, Biaocrhs, 47, 140. 
Boavnpyés, 42, 49. 
BovrecOar, 284. 


TaBBada, 7. 
ryaot, 118. 
yéevva, 161. 
Tedonpavel, 8. 
yeveat Tod aidvos, 165, 
yeoonuavel, 8. 
yh, 126, 174. 

éml THs ys, 2138. 
ynoamavel, 8. 
yivecOar, 82 f., 37, 41. 
ywookeyv, 283 f., cf. 80 f. 
Todyo0a, 7. 


A 


Aavetd, vids A., 316 ff. 
déew, 2138 Ff. 
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de@rvov, 118. 
deomérns, 173f., 330. 
Sedre, 158. 
déxerOar, 124f. 
did, 123. 
Ouayyédrewv, 105. 
OvartOec Oat, 134. 
dddoKxados, 331 ff. 
dddvor, 123 f. 
dota, 231. 
Svvagus, 200 f. 
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Z0vos, 166 f., 177. 

elvat, 85f., 173. 

elreiy, 308 f. 
elcépxeoOat, 116 f., 156, 158, 160. 
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éxBadrev, 121. 
éxexroés, 119. 
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éXeos, 46. 
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édwel, 54. 

éumpoobev, 197, 210. 

év T@, ¢. Inf., 33. 
évypapev, 209. 

évrés, 145 f. 

évwmov, 31, 197, 209 f., 212. 
é&épxeoOat, 121, 173. 
éerayyenla, 103. 
éerayyédNewv, 108. 
érrépxer Oat, 173. 
éerOumety, eriOuplayv, 34. 
émvovowos, 46. 

éemuotdrys, 336 ff. 
éroupdvios, 251, 
épxecbat, 20 f., 107, 178. 
éoxaros Addu, 248, 
éToiudgerv, 128, 

érotmos, 128. 
evayyeNlferOa, 102 f., 140. 
evayyéAwov, 95, 102. 
evdoxetv, 211, 276. 
evdokla, 211, 

evOeros, 119 f. 

eV0éws, evOUs, 28 f. 
eUNoynrs, 200. 
evvouxlfev, 122 f. 

éxew, 156, 


Fapbavel, 53 f. 
ZeBedatos, 49 f. 
&nucodcba, 167 f. 
fnrety, 121 f., 124. 
fw, 156, 158 f. 

€. alos, 156 ff. 


H 


aret, 53 f. 
jyuépar TOO aldvos, 165. 


8 


Oaddatos, 50. 
Oddacoa, 47. 
bé\npa, 211. 
Gebs, 174 £, 194 ff. 
6. rod aiévos, 163. 
0. Tod aidvos Tovrou, 174. 
Onoauplfew, 207. 
Onoavpds, 206 f. 


I 


idetv, 108. 

*Toxapidd, Ioxapudrns, 40, 51 f, 
iordvat, 23, 

i@ra, 5. 


K 


KaOnynris, 335, 338. 
kabaplfew, 62 f. 
xablvew, 22. 
katpos, 6 vov, 148 ff. 
kaNelv, 118 f. 
kduuvos, 161. 
Kavavaios, 50. 
KaTaBon7}, 167. 
karaNelrew, 21 f, 
karaévody, 119 f. 
Kepdatvery, 167 f. 
Knptooewv, 102f. 
krelew, 121. 
kAels, 121, 215 f. 
K\npovouety, 125 f., 156 ff, 
kAnpdvomos, 115, 126 f. 
kAyros, 119. 
kédaows, 161. 
kdomos, 162 ff. 

6 kK. obros, 147 ff. 
kplvew, 173. 
xrtows, 167, 176. 

k. Katvh, 178. 
kuvdprov, 176. 


kipios, 163, 173f., 179 ff. (God); 270, 


303 f., 324 ff. (Christ), 
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A wv, 227, 811. 
mvevua, 202 f. 
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Aarety, 25 f., 105. 

Dama, 53 f. 
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P 
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pucOds, 46, 206 ff. ZKap.dd, 40, 51f. 
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Zuuewy, 51. 
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val, 226 ff. ‘ 
pads, 183, 197. . m 
pomos, 183. ne 
Lpw Y TATE, ' 
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Tédos, 155. 
0) ro.odros, 127. 
dds, 160. Tpopy, 46. 
oikoupevn, 166, 169. Tuyxavew, 120. 
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mats, 185, 277 f. éy Tois blorous, 220 ff. 
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mapdkdyocs, 109 f. 
maparhpnos, 143 tf. b 
mapaxphua, 28 f. 
maoxa, 8, 42, 48, paryetv, 110 ff. 
maTnp, 198, 339. Papicaton, 2. 
6 év obpavots (6 ovpdvios), 184 ff. pbdvev, 107. 
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Ppovpat, Ppovpata, 3. 
guvh, 204 f. 
gus, 166, 176. 
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Xaavaiat, 3. 

xalpew xapay meyadny, 34 f. 
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THE NEW BIBLICAL ENCYCLOPADIA. 


‘This Dictionary seems likely to take its place as the standard authority for biblical students 
of the present generation.’—Times. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology. 


Edited by Jamus Hastinas, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of J. A. SELBIE, 
D.D., and, chiefly in the Revision of the Proofs, of A. B. Davipson, 
D.D., LL.D., Edinburgh ; S. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Oxford; and 
H. B. Swers, D.D., Litt.D., Cambridge. 


In Four Volumes, imperial 8vo (of nearly 900 pages each). 


Price per Volume: in cloth, 28s.; in half-morocco, 84s, 


The Guardian says: (Vol. I.)—‘ We offer Dr. Hastings our sincere congratulations on the 
publication of the first instalment of this great enterprise. . .. A work was urgently needed which 
should present the student with the approved results of modern inquiry, and which should also 
acquaint him with the methods by which theological problems are now approached by the most 
learned and devout of our theologians.’ (Vol. II.)—‘Dr. Hastings has brought out the second 
volume of his great Dictionary in good time. . . . The critical articles seem to us to maintain the 
same high level of excellence which we naturally expect from their distinguished writers. .. . 
Dr. Sanday’s article ‘“‘Jesus Christ” will take rank as of the first importance for students of 
theology.’ 


‘We welcome with the utmost cordiality the first volume of Messrs. Clark’s great enterprise, 
* A Dictionary of the Bible.” That there was room and need for such a book is unquestionable. 
. .. We have here all that the student can desire, a work of remarkable fulness, well up to date, 
and yet at the same time conservative in its general tendency, almost faultlessly accurate, and 
produced by the publishers in a most excellent and convenient style. We can thoroughly recom- 
mend it to our readers as a book which should fully satisfy their anticipations. ... This new 
Dictionary is one of the most important aids that have recently been furnished to a true under- 
standing of Scripture, and, properly used, will brighten and enrich the pulpit work of every 
minister who possesses it. . . . We are greatly struck by the excellence of the shortarticles. They 
are better done than in any other work of the kind. We have compared several of them with their 
sources, and this shows at once the unpretentious labour that is behind them. . . . Dr. A. B. Davidson 
is a tower of strength, and he shows at his best in the articles on Angels, on Covenant (a masterpiece, 
full of illumination), and on Eschatology of the Old Testament. His contributions are the chief 
ornaments and treasure-stores of the Dictionary. . . . We are very conscious of having done most 
inadequate justice to this very valuable book. Perhaps, however, enough has been said to show 
our great sense of its worth. It isa book that one is sure to be turning to again and again with 
increased confidence and gratitude. It will be an evil omen for the Church if ministers do not come 
forward to make the best of the opportunity now presented them.’—Epitor, British Weekly. 


‘Without question the most important contribution to the second volume is Dr. Sanday’s 
article on ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” There is nothing in English so full (it takes up fifty pages in double 
column), so trustworthy, or so modern, and it makes the volume which contains it indispensable 
to students.’—Jowrnal of Theological Studies. 


‘Will give widespread satisfaction. Every person consulting it may rely upon its trustworthi- 
ness. .. . Far away in advance of any other Bible Dictionary that has ever been published in real 
usefulness for preachers, Bible students, and teachers.’—Methodist Recorder. 


Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, from all Booksellers, or from the Publishers 
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The Ancient Catholic Church. From the Accession of Trajan 
to the Fourth General Council [a.p. 98-451]. By Principal R. 
Rarny, D.D., Edinburgh. Price 12s. (New Volume of The Inter- 
national Theological Library.) 


Contents :—INTRODUCTION.—FiRsT DIVISION: A.D. 98-180. Chaps. I. The En- 
vironment.—lI. The Early Churches.—III. The Church’s Life.—IV. Beliefs 
and Sacraments.—V. The Apologists.—VI. The Heresies.—VII. Montanism. 

Seconp Diviston: A.D. 180-818. Chaps. VIII. Relation to the State.— 
IX. The New Philosophy.—X. Christian Thought and Literature.—XI. Christ 
and God.—XII. Christian Life. —XIII.—Worship.—XIV. Clergy.—XV. Disci- 
pline and Schisms.—XVI. Manicheism. 

Turrp Division: A.D. 818-451. . Chaps. XVII. The Church in the 
Christian Empire and Beyond.—XVIII. Monasticism.—XIX. The Clergy.— 
XX. Nicene Council.—XXI. Arian Controversy—Post Nicene.—XXII. Minor 
Controversies. —X XIII. Discussions regarding the Person of Christ.—XXIV. 
Donatism,—XXV. Ecclesiastical Personages in the Fourth Century.—XXVI. 
Festivals, Church Services, and Sacraments.—XXVII. Discipline. XXVIII. 
Augustine.—XXIX. Pelagian Controversy.—XXX. Semi-Pelagianism.—XXXI. 
Ecclesiastical Personages [who survived A.p. 400]. XXXII. Processes of 
Change.—APPENDIX, INDEX, etc. 


Demonic Possession in the New Testament: Its Rela- 
tions, Historical, Medical, and Theological. By W. Menzixs 
ALEXANDER, M.A., B.Sc., B.D., C.M., M.D. Post 8vo, 5s. 


‘This work is an original research; not a compilation. ... The conclusions attained 
are of a novel character. They confirm, in the highest degree, the claim of Christ 
to be considered the Good Physician and the Revealer of the Father.—From Preface. 
The Apostles’ Creed: Its Origin, Purpose, and its Historical 

Interpretation. By Professor A. C. MoGirrert, Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. Post 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


A critical study of unusual importance, destined to command attention and 
provoke discussion. 


St. John’s Gospel: An Inquiry into its Genesis and Historical 
Value. By Professor H. H. Wenpr, Author of ‘The Teaching of 
Jesus.’ Authorised Translation. S8vo, 7s. 6d. 


The Testament of Our Lord. Translated into English from 
the Syriac, with Introduction and Notes, by Jamus Coopur, D.D., 
Professor of Kceclesiastical History, Glasgow University, and Rey. 
A. J. Macuuan, M.A., sometime Dean of Argyll and the Isles. 

[Ln the Press. 
Just published, Second Edition, in One large 8vo Volume, price 16s., 


The Historical New Testament: Being the Literature of the 
New Testament arranged in the order of its Literary Growth and 
according to the Dates of the Documents. A New Translation, 
Edited, with Prolegomena, Historical Tables, Critical Notes, and an 
Appendix, by James Morrart, D.D. 

In the preparation of the Translation the Author has had the valuable assistance 
of Professor Drnney, Dr, H. A. A. Kennepy, Professor Marcus Dons, Rey. Canon 

GREGORY SMITH, Professor WALTER Loox, and the Rev. Lu. M. J. Bese. 


Ae The most bam fs book on the credentials of Christianity that has appeared in 
is country for a long time, It is a work of extraordinary learning, 1 
ability.’—British Weekly. z aes a 
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This Dictionary seems likely to take its place as the standard authority for biblical students 
of the present generation.’—Times. 


A DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE, 


Dealing with its Language, Literature, and Contents, 
including the Biblical Theology. 


Edited by Jamus Hastines, M.A., D.D., with the assistance of J. A. SELBIE, 
M.A., and, chiefly in the Revision of the Proofs, of A. B. Davipson, 
D.D., LL.D., Edinburgh ; 8. R. Driver, D.D., Litt.D., Oxford; and 
H. B. Swers, D.D., Litt.D., Cambridge. 


To be completed in Four Volumes, imperial 8vo (of nearly 900 pages each), 
Price per Volume: in cloth, 28s.; in half-moroceo, 84s. 
(subject to the usual discount), 


The Guardian says: (Vol. I.)—‘‘ We offer Dr. Hastings our sincere congratulations on the 
publication of the first instalment of this great enterprise. . .. Awork was urgently needed which 
should present the student with the approved results of modern inquiry, and which should also 
acquaint him with the methods by which theological problems are now approached by the most 
learned and devout of our theologians.’ (Vol. II.)}—‘Dr. Hastings has brought out the second 
volume of his great Dictionary in good time. . . . The critical articles seem to us to maintain the 
same high level of excellence which we naturally expect from their distinguished writers. ... 
on ponerse article ‘‘Jesus Christ” will take rank as of the first importance for students of 
theology.’ 


‘We welcome with the utmost cordiality the first volume of MeSsrs. Clark’s great enterprise, 
“« & Dictionary of the Bible.” That there was room and need for such a book is unquestionable. 
. .. We have here all that the student can desire, a work of remarkable fulness, well up to date 
and yet at the same time conservative in its general tendency, almost faultlessly accurate, and 
produced by the publishers in a most excellent and convenient style. We can thoroughly recom- 
mend it to our readers as a book which should fully satisfy their anticipations. . . . This new 
Dictionary is one of the most important aids that have recently been furnished to a true under- 
standing of Scripture, and, properly used, will brighten and enrich the pulpit work of every 
minister who possesses it. . . . We are greatly struck by the excellence of theshortarticles. They 
are better done than in any other work of the kind. We have compared several of them with their 
sources, and this shows at once the unpretentious labour that is behind them. . . . Dr. A. B. Davidson 
is a tower of strength, and he shows at his best in the articles on Angels, on Covenant (a masterpiece, 
full of illumination), and on Hschatology of the Old Testament. His contributions are the chief 
ornaments and treasure-stores of the Dictionary. . . . We are very conscious of having done most 
inadequate justice to this very valuable book. Perhaps, however, enough has been said to show 
our great sense of its worth. It is a book that one is sure to be turning to again and again with 
increased confidence and gratitude. It will be an evil omen for the Church if ministers do not come 
forward to make the best of the opportunity now presented them.’—Epitor, British Weekly. 


‘Without question the most important contribution to the second volume is Dr. Sanday’s 
article on ‘‘ Jesus Christ.” There is nothing in English so full (it takes up fifty pages in double 
column), so trustworthy, or so modern, and it makes the volume which contains it indispensable 
to students.’—Journal of Theological Studies. 


‘Will give widespread satisfaction. Every person consulting it may rely upon its trustworthi- 
ness. ... Far away in advance of any other Bible Dictionary that has ever been published in real 
usefulness for preachers, Bible students, and teachers.’—Methodist Recorder. 


Full Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, from all Booksellers, or from the Publishers. 
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The Ynternational Critical Commentary. 


UNDER THE EDITORSHIP OF 
The Rey. S. R. DRIVER, D.D., Oxford; the Rey. A. PLUMMER, M.A., D.D., Durham; 
and the Rey. (. A. BRIGGS, D.D., New York. 


‘The publication of this series marks an epoch in English exegesis.’—British Weekly. 


The First Nine Volumes are now ready, viz. :— 


(1) Deuteronomy. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 
Second Edition. Price 12s. 


(2) Judges. By Professor G. F. Moorz, D.D., Andover, U.S.A. 
Second Edition. Price 12s. 


(3) The Books of Samuel. By Professor Henry P. Smiru, 
D.D., Cincinnati. Price 12s. 


(4) Proverbs. By Professor C. H. Toy, D.D., Harvard. Price 12s. 


(5) Romans. By Professor W. Sanpay, D.D., LL.D., and Rev. 
A. C. Heapiam, B.D., Oxford. Third Edition. Price 12s. 


(6) St. Mark. By Professor E. P. Gounp, D.D., Philadelphia. 
Price 10s. 6d. 


(7) St. Luke. By A. Prummer, D.D., Master of University College, 
Durham. Second Edition. Price 12s. 


(8) Philippians and Philemon. By Professor Marvin R. 
Vincent, D.D., New York. Price 8s. 6d. 


(9) Ephesians and Colossians. By T. K. Aszorr, D.Lit., 
Trinity College, Dublin. Price 10s. 6d. 


(1) Prof. G. A. Smiru (in The Critical Review, says: ‘The series could have had no 
better introduction than this volume from its Old Testament editor, ... Dr. 
Driver has achieved a commentary of rare learning and still more rare candour and 
sobriety of judgment... . It is everywhere based on an independent study of 
the text and history. . . it has a large number of new details: its treatment of 
the religious value of the Book is beyond praise.’ 

(2) Professor H. E. Ryitz, D.D., says: ‘I think it may safely be averred that so full 
and scientific a commentary upon the text and subject-matter of the Book of Judges 
has never been produced in the English language.’ 

(5) Principal F. H. Cuasz, D.D., Cambridge, says: ‘We welcome it as an epoch- 
making contribution to the study of St. Paul.’ 

(6) The Baptist Magazine says: ‘ As luminously suggestive as it is concise and sober. 
The commentary proper is thoughtful, judicious, and erudite—the work of a master 
in hermeneutics.’ 

(7) The Record says: ‘Dr. Plummer’s work is, it need hardly be said, admirably 
done, both in the introduction and in the commentary. Readers will peruse 
with pleasure his treatment of the leading characteristics of the Gospel. The 
linguistic analysis leaves nothing to be desired.’ 

(8) The Scotsman says: ‘In every way worthy of the series which was so well com- 
menced [in the New Testament] with the admirable commentary on the Romans: 
by Dr. Sanday and Mr. Headlam.’ 

(9) The Expository Times says: ‘There is no work in all the “International” series 
that is more faithful or more felicitous. . . . Dr. Abbott understands these Epistles. 
—we had almost said as if he had written them.’ 


*," A Prospectus giving full details of the Series, with list of Contributors, post free... 
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Ghe International Theological Library. 


EDITED BY 
Principat S. D. F. SALMOND, D.D., anp Proressor C. A. BRIGGS, D.D. 


‘A valuable and much needed addition to the theological literature of the English- 
speaking nations.’— Academy. 


The First Eight Volumes of the Series are now ready, viz.:— 


(1) An Introduction to the Literature of the Old 
Testament. By Professor S. R. Driver, D.D., Oxford. 
Seventh Edition. Post 8vo, price 12s. 


(2) Christian Ethics. By Newman Smyru, D.D., Author of ‘Old 
Faiths in New Light,’ etc. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


(3) Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. By Professor 
A. B. Brucsz, D.D., Glasgow. Third Edition. 10s. 6d. 


(4) History of Christian Doctrine. By Professor G. P. 
Fisner, D.D., LL.D., Yale University. Second Edition. 12s. 


(5) A History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. 
By Professor A. C. McGirrrrt, D.D., New York. 12s. 


(6) Christian Institutions. By A. V. G. Atty, D.D., Pro- 
fessor of Ecclesiastical History, Cambridge, Mass. 12s. 


(7) The Christian Pastor and The Working Church. 
By WasnHington GuappEN, D.D., LL.D. 10s. 6d. 


(8) The Theology of the New Testament. By Professor 
Grorce B. Sravens, D.D., Yale University. 12s. 


(1) The Guardian says: ‘By far the best account of the great critical problems con- 
nected with the Old Testament that has yet been written... . It is a perfect 
marvel of compression and lucidity combined. A monument of learning and well- 
balanced judgment.’ 

(2) The Bookman says: ‘It is the work of a wise, well-informed, independent, and 
thoroughly competent writer. It is sure to become ¢he text-book in Christian 
Ethics.’ 

(8) The Expository Times says: ‘The force and the freshness of all the writings that 
Dr. Bruce has hitherto published have doubtless led many to look forward with 
eager hope to this work; and there need not be any fear of disappointment. It 
has all the characteristics of the author’s personality. . .. It will render an 
inestimable service.’ 

(4) The. Critical Review says: ‘A clear, readable, well-proportioned, and, regarding 
it as a whole, remarkably just and accurate account of what the course and 
development of doctrine throughout the ages, and in different countries, has been.’ 

(5) The Literary World says: ‘A reverent and eminently candid treatment of the 
Apostolic Age in the light of research.’ 

(6) The Christian World says: ‘ Unquestionably Professor Allen’s most solid perform- 
ance; and that, in view of what he has already accomplished, is saying a great deal.’ 

(7) The Baptist Magazine says: ‘ We know of no treatise so comprehensive as this. 
... In fact, there is scarcely a phase of pastoral duty which is not touched 
upon luminously and to good purpose.’ 

(8) The Bookman says: ‘ We are surprised by the strength and brilliance of this book.’ 


*.* Prospectus, giving full details of the Series, with list of Contributors, post free. 
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The Guardian says : ‘These volumes certainly must be said to answer their descrip- 
tions admirably. he reader will find in them studies in the history of the Church in 
a series of short chapters which are always interesting and often very picturesque. 


Eras of the Christian Church. 


EDITED BY 


JOHN FULTON, D.D., LL.D. 


Tus SERIES witt se CompLeTeD In TEN VOLUMES. 
Nine Volumes are now ready, price 6s. each, 
The Age of Hildebrand. By Professor M. R. Vincent, D.D. 
The Great Western Schism. By Cunron Locks, D.D. 
The Age of the Crusades. By Jamzs M. Lupiow, D.D. 
The Ecumenical Councils. By Professor W. P. Du Boss, D.D. 


The Age of the Renascence. By Henry Van Dyxz, D.D., 
and Paun Van Dyxg. 


The Anglican Reformation. By Professor W. R. Cuarx, 
LL.D., D.C.L., Trinity College, Toronto. (Editor and Translator 
of Bishop Hefele’s Councils of the Church.) 


The Age of Charlemagne. By Professor CHartes L. WELLS. 
The Post-Apostolic Age. By Luctus Waterman, D.D., 


with Introduction by the Right Rev. H. C. Porrmr, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop of New York. 


The Apostolic Age. By J. Vernon Barrier, M.A., Oxford. 


‘These ‘‘ Eras” are histories that will be enjoyably read and easily remembered... . 
Professor Vincent had a great subject allotted to him, and ‘‘The Age of Hildebrand ” 
is an altogether worthy treatment of it....In “ The Age of the Crusades” we have 
the prose version of a story familiar to most of us in the trappings of romance. 
Dr. Ludlow holds the attention of his readers. . . . ‘‘The Great Western Schism” is 
a bright and popular résumé.’—Literary World. 


In preparation (completing the Series), 


The Protestant Reformation. By Professor W. Watxgr, 
Ph.D., D.D., Hartford. 


The Erpository Times. 


Edited by the Rev. James Hastines, M.A., D.D., 
EDITOR OF THE NEW ‘DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE.’ 


The purpose of THE EXPOSITORY TIMES is to record the results of the best study of the 
Bible in the present day, in an interesting and practically useful form; and to stimulate and 
guide both Ministers and Laymen towards a fuller, more accurate, more fruitful study of the 
same inexhaustibly precious library. 

PUBLISHED MONTHLY, PRICE 6d. ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 6s. 
Complete Volumes, in cloth binding, price 7s. 6d. 

‘This yearly volume is as welcome as ever. The Hxpository Times is worthy of all 
support. No student can afford to neglect it.’—Spectator. 

‘Dr. Hastings has made The Hapository Times the best preacher’s monthly magazine 


we have. . . . The scholar and the ordinary pastor will find ricu material here.’— London’ 
Quarterly Review. : 


*,* A Specimen Copy of the Magazine will be sent free on application to the Publishers. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


BEYSCHLAG’S NEW TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


New Testament Theology; or, Historical Account of the 
Teaching of Jesus and of Primitive Christianity according to the 
New Testament Sources. By Dr. Wituratp Bryscutag, Professor 
of Theology at Halle. Translated by Rev. Nem Bucnanan. In 
Two Volumes, demy 8vo, Second Edition, price 18s. net. 


‘It is not only very able, but it is a truly valuable contribution to its subject, and no 
one who takes upon himself to expound the deep things of God as set forth by the New 
Testament writers should neglect to make an earnest study of it, and thus enrich his 
ministration of the word.’—Professor A. S. PEAKE, M.A. 

‘Dr. Beyschlag has achieved so large a measure of success as to have furnished one of 
the best guides to an understanding of the New Testament. .. . These pages teem with 
suggestions. .. . In the belief that it will stimulate thought and prove of much service 
to ministers and all students of the sacred text it expounds, we heartily commend it to 
our readers.’— Methodist Recorder. 

“A book of much interest and importance, independent in conception and treatment ; 
happy in seizing and characterising the courses of thought with which he has to deal; 
ingenious in combination, and acute in criticism; expressing the results which he 
reaches, often with terseness and point, almost always with clearness and vigour... . 
The work well merits translation into English.-—Professor W. P. Dickson, D.D., in 
The Critical Review. 


WENDT’S TEACHING OF JESUS. 


The Teaching of Jesus. By Professor Hans Hinrich Wenpt, 
D.D., Jena. Translated by Rev. Jonn Witson, M.A., Montreux. 


In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 21s. 


‘Dr. Wendt’s work is of the utmost importance for the study of the Gospels, both 
with regard to the ofigin of them and to their doctrinal contents. It is a work of 
distinguished learning, of great originality, and of profound thought. The second part 

new translated into English], which sets forth the contents of the doctrine of Jesus, 

is the most important contribution yet made to biblical theology, and the method and 
results of Dr. Wendt deserve the closest attention. . . . No greater contribution to the 
study of biblical theology has been made in our time. A brilliant and satisfactory 
exposition of the teaching of Christ.’—Professor J. lvzracu, D,.D., in The Expositor. 

‘Dr. Wendt has produced a remarkably fresh and suggestive work, deserving to be 
ranked among the most important contributions to biblical theology. ... There is 
hardly a page which is not suggestive; and, apart from the general value of its con- 
clusions, there are numerous specimens of ingenious exegesis thrown out with more 
or less confidence as to particular passages.’—The Critical Review. 


_ Dr. R. F. Horton refers to Beyschlag’s ‘New Testament Theology’ and Wendt’s 
‘Teaching of Jesus’ as ‘ two invaluable books.’ 


Messianic Prophecy: Its Origin, Historical Growth, and Relation 
to New Testament Fulfilment. By Dr. Epwarp Rirum. New 
Edition, Translated by Rev. L. A. Murrueap, B.D. With an Intro- 
duction by Prof. A. B. Davipsoy, D.D. In post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘No work of the same compass could be named that contains so much that is instructive 
on the nature of prophecy in general, and particularly on the branch of it specially 
treated in the book.’—Professor A. B. Davipson, D.D. 

‘I would venture to recommend Riehm’s ‘‘ Messianic Prophecy” as a summary account 
of prophecy both reverent and critical.’—Canon Gorx in Lua Mundi. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SCHULTZ’S OLD TESTAMENT THEOLOGY. 


Old Testament Theology. The Religion of Revelation in its 
Pre-Christian Stage of Development. By Professor Hermann 
Scuutrz, D.D., Gottingen. Authorised English Translation by 
Professor J. A. Parerson, D.D. In Two Volumes, 8vo, Second 
Edition, price 18s. net. 


‘Professor Paterson has executed the translation with as much skill as care... . 
Readers may rely on his having given the meaning of the original with the utmost 
accuracy.’—From the Author’s Preface to the Translation. 

‘The book will be read with pleasure, and, it need not be said, with profit, not only 
by professional students, but by all intelligent persons who have an interest in the Old 
Testament. .. . Though externally popular and of singular literary finish, the author’s 
work within is a laborious and able study of the whole subject.’—Professor A. B. 
Davipson, D.D. 

¢A standard work on this subject may be said to be indispensable to every theologian 
and minister. The book to get, beyond all doubt, is this one by Schultz, which Messrs. 
Clark have just given to us in English. Itis one of the most interesting and readable 
books we have had in our hands for a long time.’—Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


KAFTAN’S TRUTH OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


The Truth of the Christian Religion. By Professor 
Junius Karran, Berlin. Translated from the German, under the 
Author’s supervision, by G. Ferries, D.D. With a Prefatory Note 
by Professor Fuivt, D.D. In Two Volumes, 8vo, price 16s. net. 


Summary oF Contents:—Division I. Heclestastical Dogma—The Origin of Dogma 
—Development of Theology—Orthodox Dogmatics—Breaking-up of Hcclesias- 
tical Dogma—Judgment of History. Division lI]. The Proof of Christianity 
—Knowledge—The Primacy of Practical Reason—Criticism of the Traditional 
Speculative Method—The Proof of Christianity—Conclusion. 


‘Eminently a work which the times require, and will be cordially welcomed by all 
students of theology.’—Scotsman. 

‘Quite apart from the immediate question of obtaining a knowledge of the Ritschlian 
theology at first hand, these volumes are welcome. For Kaftan is no imitator, but a 
fertile and able writer. In the near future his view of theology, its essence and its 
accidents, will exercise a deep influence in our land.’—Hzpository Times. 

‘One of the most important productions of the Ritschlian School of Theology, and of 
special interest for the way in which it treats the proof of Christianity as a something 
‘*connected in the closest manner with the whole organisation of Christian faith and 
life at a given time.”’—Critical Review. 


The Apostolic and Post-Apostolic Times: Their Diversity 
and Unity in Life and Doctrine. By Professor G. V. Lecutmr, 
D.D. Third Edition, thoroughly Revised and Rewritten. In 
Two Volumes, crown 8vo, price 16s. 


‘It contains a vast amount of historical information, and is replete with judicious 
remarks, . .. By bringing under the notice of English readers a work so favourably 
thought of in Germany, the translator has conferred a benefit on theology.’—Athenceum. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


GRIMM’S LEXICON. 


Greek-English Lexicon of the New Testament, being 
Grimm’s Wilke’s Clavis Novi Testamenti. Translated, Revised, 
and Enlarged by Josspo Henry Tuayer, D.D., Bussey 
Professor of New Testament Criticism and Interpretation in the 
Divinity School of Harvard University, Fourth Edition, demy 
Ato, price 36s. 


‘The best New Testament Greek Lexicon. . .. It is a treasury of the results of 
exact scholarship.—Bishop Wexstcort. 

‘IT regard it as a work of the greatest importance. . . . It seems to me a work show- 
ing the most patient diligence, and the most carefully arranged collection of useful and 
helpful references.—THE BisHoP OF GLOUCESTER AND BRISTOL. 

‘An excellent book, the value of which for English students will, I feel sure, be best 
appreciated by those who use it most carefully.’—Professor F. J. A. Hort, D.D. 

‘This work has been eagerly looked for. .. . The result is an excellent book, which 
I do not doubt will be the best in the field for many years to come.’—Professor W. 
Sanpay, D.D., in The Academy. 

‘Undoubtedly the best of its kind. Beautifully printed and well translated, .. it 
will be prized by students of the Christian Scriptures.’— Atheneum. 


CREMER’S LEXICON. 


Biblico - Theological Lexicon of New Testament 
Greek. By Hermann Cremer, D.D., Professor of Theology in 
the University of Greifswald. Translated from the German of the 
Second Edition by Witt1am Urwicrn, M.A. In demy 4to, Fourth 
Edition, with SupPLEMEnt, price 38s. 


This Lexicon deals with words whose meaning in the Classics is modified or changed in 
Scripture, words which have become the bases and watchwords of Christian theology, tracing their 
history in their transference from the Classics into the LXX., and from the LXX. into the New 
Testament, and the gradual deepening and elevation of their meaning till they reach the fulness 
of New Testament thought. 

‘Dr. Cremer’s work is highly and deservedly esteemed in Germany. It gives with 
care and thoroughness a complete history, as far as it goes, of each word and phrase 
that it deals with. . . . Dr. Cremer’s explanations are most lucidly set out.’—Guardian. 

‘It is hardly possible to exaggerate the value of this work to the student of the Greek 
Testament. ... The translation is accurate and idiomatic, and the additions to the 
later edition are considerable and important.’—Church Bells. 

‘We cannot find an important word in our Greek New Testament which is not 
discussed with a fulness and discrimination which leaves nothing to be desired.’— 
Nonconformist. 


A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, regarded as a Sure Basis for New Testament Exegesis. 
Translated from the German of Dr. G. B. Winer. Edited by Rev. 
W. F. Moutron, D.D. With large additions and full Indices. In 
One large 8vo Volume, Ninth English Edition, price 15s. 


‘We need not say it is the Grammar of the New Testament. It is not only superior 
to all others, but so superior as to be by common consent the one work of reference on 
the subject. No other could be mentioned with it.’—Literary Churchman. 


Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. 


By Professor Epwarp Rosinson, D.D. In demy 8vo, price 9s. 
‘ Excellent.’—Principal Cave, D.D., Hackney College. 


T. & T. CLARK’S PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY PROFESSOR A. B. BRUCE, D.D. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews: The First Apology for 
Christianity. An Exegetical Study. By the late ALEXANDER 
Batman Bruce, D.D., Professor of Apologetics and New Testament - 
Exegesis, Free Church College, Glasgow. Just published, Second 
Edition, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. er 


This book, the fruit of thirty years’ study, is a companion volume to Professor 
Bruce’s ‘The Kingdom of God,’ and ‘St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity.’ 


Apologetics; or, Christianity Defensively Stated. In post 8vo, 
Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


‘Dr. Bruce has won for himself the foremost place among apologists. . . . There 
does not exist in our language so satisfactory or original a treatment of the historicity 
of the Gospels, the claims of Jesus, and the significance of His appearance; nor have 
we so just and informing a criticism of the theories of primitive Christianity. . . . The 
Church at large will inevitably recognise Dr. Bruce’s “ Apologetics” as a volume of 
great and permanent value.’—Hpositor. 


Being the Third Volume of ‘ THe INTERNATIONAL THEOLOGICAL LIBRARY.’ 


St. Paul’s Conception of Christianity. Post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


‘ A living book, candid, clear, and supremely able; a book worthy alike of the author 
and the great subject with which it deals.’—Review of the Churches. : 

‘There need be no hesitation in pronouncing it the best treatment of Paulinism we 
have.... A book of first-rate importance.’—Hapositor, 


The Kingdom of God; or, Christ’s Teaching according to the 
Synoptical Gospels. In post 8vo, Sixth Edition, price 7s. 6d. 


‘To Dr. Bruce belongs the honour of giving to English-speaking Christians the first 
really scientific treatment of this transcendent theme . . . his book is the best mono- 
graph on the subject in existence. —Rev. JAMES STALKER, D.D., in the British Weekly. 

‘The astonishing vigour and the unfailing insight which characterise the book mark 
a new era in biblical theology.’—Professor Marcus Dons, D.D. 


The Training of the Twelve; or, Exposition of Passages in 
the Gospels exhibiting the Twelve Disciples of Jesus under 
Discipline for the Apostleship. In demy 8vo, Fifth Edition, 
price 10s. 6d. 


‘A volume which can never lose its charm either for the preacher or for the ordinary 
Christian reader.—London Quarterly Review. 

“An elaborate study of the teaching of Jesus, which after twenty-five years is still 
unsurpassed.’—British Weekly. 

‘A great book, full of suggestion and savour. It should be the companion of the 
minister.’—Mr. SpurRGEON in Sword and Trowel. 

‘That minister who has not read ‘‘ The Training of the Twelve” betrays an indiffer- 
ae BY modern thought which is unpardonable.’—President Harprr in the Biblical 

orld, 


The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, Ethical, and Official 
Aspects. In demy 8vo, Fourth Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


‘These lectures are able and deep-reaching toa degree not often found in the religious 
literature of the day; withal, they are fresh and suggestive. . . . The learning and the 
deep and sweet spirituality of this discussion will commend it to many faithful students 
of the truth as it is in Jesus.’—Oongregationalist. 

‘We have not for a long time met with a work so fresh and suggestive as this of 
Professor Bruce. . . . We do not know where to look at our English Universities for 
a treatise #9 calm, logical, and scholarly. —Hnglish Independent, 
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